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SECTION V 


THE SYNAGOGUE’S INTE! 





NAL AESTHETICS 








ART OF 





HE AN( 





TENT SYNAGOGUES IN ISRAEL 


ASHER OVADIAH 


This article deals with the relief and mosaic art of the ancient synagogues of 
Israel (ranging in date between the third and eighth centuries C.E.) and 
specifically with two aspects of this art—the ornamental and icono- 








‘graphic—which invite certain questions: 

1. What was the attitude of the rabbinic teachers to the plastic arts in 
general and to the figurative motifs in particular? How did the 
latter (i.e. the figurative motifs) with the Second Comn 
shall not make for yourself 


reconcile the 
andment: “You 
any sort of carved image or any sort of like- 














ness...” (EX. 20:4)? 
2. To what degree were the figurative representations and ornamental 


‘motifs intended to be symbolic or didactic? 
3, Dida specifically Jewish art exist in antiquity? 
In the prevailing absence of adequate ev these questions will not 
always admit of definitive and clear-cut answers. We shall thus use rabbinic 
writings to supplement archaeolo 














RELIEF ARTIN SYNAGOGUES 


Most of the synagogues in the Galilee and Golan regions were built in the 
third century C.E., while others wes 





‘constructed—according to the 
logical evidence—during the fourth and fifth centuries C.E 
‘Asa general rule the facades of these synagogues were lavishly decorated 


with relief carving to create an imp 


;chaco: 








ression of grandeur. However, their inte 
riors were kept simple and free of adornment so as not to distract the wor- 
shipper’s attention from his prayers and devotion. The relief carvings were 
confined almost exclusively to the lintels and jambs of doors and windows 
and to the decoration of the architraves, 
ings constitu 














iezes, and so on, These relief cary 
major discovery, for they clearly prove that the synagogue 
art of the mishnaic and talmudic periods, in contravention of the biblical 
prohibition regarding human representation, was rich in figurative motifs 














* In memory of my fatherinJaw Rabbi Abraham Sofer (Schreiber). His life work 
Redaction ofthe writings of Rabbi Menahem bea Solomon Mei 

* See Kohl and Watzinger; Avigad, "Synagogues": Avi-Youah, “Architecture”; Avi 
Yonah, “Ancient Synagogues" and Ma'oz, “Synagopu 
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tions) in addition to “permitted” geometric 
and plant designs. These ornamental carvings are infused with the 
Hellenistic and Roman spirit dominating the intellectual life and education 
of the architects, artists and donors of the synagogue building; this is 
equally evident throughout the architecture and art of the pagan temples of 
the Eastem Mediterranean region (Syria, Lebanon, Transjordan and Israel)? 

Scholarly opinion at first viewed these ornamental relief carvings as the 
work of ‘apostate’ Jewish artists (stemming from and sanctioned by 
‘apostate’ Jewish communities) or, alternatively, as “bestowed” on the Jews 
by Roman emperors in goodwill which would have been ungra- 
cious (and unwise) to reject. But the evidence of the wall-paintings of the 























Dura-Europos synagogue,? along with the colored floor mosaics of the 
Israel syna; vurative carvings were not banned 
for synagogue omamentation by the Jews in general, or, specifically, by the 
Jews of the Galilee and Golan regions, who evidently did not regard them as 
offending against the Second Commandment. At the sa 
took care not to produce any three-<dimensional sculptur 
gogues. The sole excepti 





gues,* clearly prove that 











ume time the Jews 
for their syna. 
$ are the lion sculptures at Ca 
Chorazin, and Kefar Bar‘am, apparently symbolizing the ‘lion of Judah," 

The relief decorations of the Galilean and Go 
very rich and varied range 
chitectural, gs 















synagogues embrace a 
4 motifs, be they ar 
ometrical, plant, human or animal, The repertoire also in- 
cludes such typical Jewish motifs as the menorah, Torah Ark, incense 
shovel, lulab and ethrog. Also found are the Magen David (Shield/Star of 
David), Seal of Solomon (a five-pointed star), amphora and various zodiacal 
signs. Of special note is the basalt-carved throne known as kathedra di- 
Moshe (Seat of Moses). Examples were found in the synagogues of 
Chorazin® and Hammath-Tiberias.’ These thrones are sumptuously orna- 





subjects, forms a 














HC. Butler, Pr 1 of an American Archacoletical Expedition to Syria in 1899. 
1900, Architecture and Other Arts (New York, 1903); D. Krencker and. W. 
Zschietschmann, Rimische Tempel in Syrien Bedlin-Leipzig, 1938); CH. Kracing, ed. 
Geraso—City ofthe Decapolis (New Haven, 1938) pp. 125; A. Ovadiah, M. Fischer, [ 

‘and G, Solar, “The Roman Temple at Kedesh in Upper Galilee.” Qadmoniot 15, 00.4 
) (1982): 121-125, 











3 See Sutenit, Duru-Europos 

See M. Avi-Yooah, “Mosaic Pavements in Palestine," Quarterly of the Department of 
Antiquities im Palestine 2 (1933); 136-181; 3 (1934)-2647, 49-73; 4 (1938): 187-193; 
Kitzinger, lraeli Mosaics of the Byoantine Period (New York, 1965) 

5 See Goodenough, vol. 1, pp. 189, 203; EL, Sukesik, “The Present State of Ancient 
Synagogue Studies.” Bulletin, Louis M, Rabinowite Fund for the Exploration af Ancient 
Synagogues, vol. 1 Jerusalem, 1949), pp. 18-21; see also G. Orfali, Capharnatim et ses 
‘uines (Paris, 1922), p. 63. The exact plscement of these sttves inthe synagogue i still in 












dispate. 
S Goodenough, vol. 3 fig. S44. 
Goodenough, vol. 3, fg. 568 
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mented, especially 1. Yet, despite 
the omamentation—rosette-decorated back and carvings on the armrests—the 
style tends to be rather stiff and rustic. 

The architectural motifs of the relief repertoire include the aedicula, 
conch, Torah Ark and Syrian gable. The function and placing of the actual 
aedicula are still under discussion. In the southern part of the nave of the 
Capernaum synagogue, between the southernmost pillars and the central en 
trance, there are indications of some kind of structure. According to Kobl 
and Watzinger, the structure was an aedicula inside which stood a Torah 
Ark. In Roman architecture, aediculae or niches, topped with a gable or 
arch, were a common ornamental device for decorating wall areas, Examples 
of this architectural ormamenta rogue’ can be 

i third century roman buildings. 


e one found in the Chorazin synago; 














jon with its hint of the ‘ba 





‘observed in various second a 





The conch was a common ornament at the top of aediculae and niches as 





well as within small gables, The conch usually radiates upwards in the 
eastern Roman empire and downwards in the west.'® In the synagogues of 
Israel, the conch invariably 

found in the synagogues of Caper 








wards. Ornamental conches have been 
aum, Chorazin, Umm el-Qanitir, Arbel 
Rafid, and elsewhere, with those at Capernaum and Chorazin 











especially 
large and ni 
apparently surmounted actual aediculae. In the synagogue of Dura-Europos, 





carved within gables." In these two synagogues the conches 


in the center of the west wall, is an aedicula surmounted by a conch bearing 
the Aramaic inscription “bet aronah” (Torah shrine)." 





The conch as an ornament surmounting a niche appears at Caesarea 
Philippi (Punias/Banias)," and is commonly encountered in Roman archi: 


tecture." It may be safely stated that the conch motif was taken over by the 








synagogue from the pagan world for purely ornamental purpose with no 
symbolical content intended. 


Kohl and Watzinger, p. 38, sbb.73 (on p. 37), ple, IV (above 
9 Sce for example; Kohl and Watzioger, abb. 245-287 (on pp. 150-151); E. Weigaod, 
Das sogenannte Practorium von Phacea. Wiceburger Fesigabe fr H. Balle (Stiga, 
1938), pp. 71-92; L.C. Cummings, “The Tychaion st ie Sanamea,” American Journal of 
Archaeology 13 (1909): 417 ff H.C. Butler, Ancient Arc 
(Publications of the Princelon University Archacolog 
1908), Divison I, Section A, Part $ (Leyden, 1915), pp. 308 ff: Section A, Part 7 (Ley 
1919p, p. 410, ill, 352: Lytclion, Architecture, ps. 40, 115, 132,133,139, 140,142, 
173, 74, 18,190,191, 199,208 









Kel and Watzinger, p 
41 Goodenough, vol. 3, Figs 462, 463, 479, 4 
538, 339, $40, 548,573,617. 
12 Sukenik, Dura-Europos, pl. V; Krsl 
'3 D, Ami, Banias—From Ancien til Modern Tim 
28 (on pp. 33. 34.35) (in Hebrew), 
Lytton, Architecture, pls. $0, 53, 143 
der ante kus” Bulletin de Festus Arche 

















ig. 7, pl. XL 
(Kibbetz Dan, 1968), photos 











162; M. Bratschkova, “Die Muschel in 


(ep. p 14), 
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‘The Torah Ark occurs as an architectural motif in the synagogues at 
Capernaum, Chorazin, Peki‘in, Khirbet Shema* and elsewhere, taking the 
form of a shrine-like structure with a sloping roof and carved doors 
surmounted by a gable.'S The same form of Torah Ark is depicted in syna 
gogue floor mosaics of a later date, The Torah Arks appearing in the syna- 








gogue reliefs and mosaics are similar to the cabinets, specifically scroll 
cabinets, known in the Roman world. Carved on the synagogue frieze at 
Capernaum is a shrine in the form of a small temple mounted on whe 
sembling a Roman temple in its construction. This type of structure was no 
hitecture for ritual and ornamental purposes 
at Capernaum is most likely a Torah 
id holy 








doubt borrowed from Roman a 
in the synagogue. The shrine depicte 
Ark, since a passage in the Mishnah describes how on fast days a 
days the Torah Ark was taken to an open space within the city 











ark (containing the Torah scrolls 





xccording to 
space in the town and put wood: 





They used 
R. Ovadiah from Bartenura) into the o 
ashes on the ark and the heads of the President and the Father of the court 





(author's parentheses 


This literary testimony indicates that during mishnaic times the Torah Ark 
was mobile, a point further borne out by the shrine-on-wheels depicted in 
the Capernaum synagogue frieze. Only one similar movable shrine (ark) is 
known—that depicted in a wall-painting of the Dura-Europos synagogue 
though evidently there the Ark of the Covenant and not the Torah Ark is in 
tended."” 

The Syrian gable, adopted as an of 
builders under the influence of Syrian-Roman architecture,"* appears in the 
synagogue at Capernaurn, Kefar Bar‘am, ed-Dikkeh, and Umm el-Qaniiir.'? 

‘The non-figurative motifs in synagogue decoration are drawn from the 
Hellenistic, Roman and Oriental repertoires. This range embraces a broad 
and varied gamut of designs, including pattems known as: egg-and-dart, 
Is, bead-and-reel, and loop. All of these are 




















vent by synagogue 
























ander and interlace, den 
Hellenistic-Roman designs, most of which are geometrical, The use of these 





TS See Kohl and Watzinges, pp. 34 (abb. 68), 40 (abb. 76) $1 (abb. 100:1), 142-143 
(abo, 280-282); Goodenough, vol. 3, fig. 4 497, S60, $73; E. M. Meyers, “The 
Synagogue at Khitbet Shem” in Levine, ASK, 

 Mishnah, Taanit 2: 

Sukenik. Dura-Europes, pl. 1V; Goadenoogh, vol. 3 fig. 602. 
See Kohl and Watzinger, pp. see also S, Butler Murray, Hellenist 
re in Syria (Pinceton, 1917), pp. 12-14; DS. Roberson, A Handbook of Greek and 
i. Vallois, L'archtecture 
Deliens 





R 
1948), pp. 364-373: L- Crema, Larchiterra 
19 od and Watzinger, pp. 100 ab. 191), 












Architecture, 2d ed. (Cambridge, 1964) 








fy JC.) (Pasi 
Turin, 5p. 139-145, 
fbb. 251), 134 (abb. 272), ple. IM, V, 
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elements and their incorporation into the architectural decoration of the 
synagogue bring to mind public buildings and temples of the Hellenistic 
Roman world, where this type of architectural ornamentation originated. 
Such an extensive borrowing of pagan decorative motifs serves to underline 
the total dependence of the synagogue builders and artisans on foreign, non- 
Jewish artistic patterns and sources. Despite the derivative character of these 
synagogue decorations, they point to a refined aesthetic sense and an aware- 
ness of the effectiveness of modelled decoration 

The plant motifs in the architectural decoration include acamthus leaves, 
ne of 














lattice-work, vine-trellis, wreaths, garlands and rosettes, as well 
the Species’ of the Land of Israel, such as bunches of grapes, 
pomegranates, dates, olives and ears of wheat. The use of these elements in 
architectural decoration did not originate with the synagogue; in carving, 
workmanship and style, they embody and reflect the qualities typical of the 
ornamental art of the Hellenistic-Roman world. In their new architectural 
ornamental context, these motifs lose whatever symbolical meaning they 
may have possessed and become p 





























y elements of architectural surface 
decoration, 
tive representations frequently appear in the synagogue dec 





Figut 
tions: signs of the zodiac, victories, angels and cherubi 











Medusa, soldiers, grape-gather 
les and lions, and also leg 


rs, grape-treaders, and so on.2° The animal 
ndary beasts such as 





representations include 
griffins (a hybrid be 
be 
figurative and other motifs are, like the non-figurative, geometrical and 
floral, inspired by and borrowed from the decorative repertoire of Classical, 
Hellenistic and Roman art 

The motifs that are specifically Jewish in character form a distinct as 


st with an eagle's head and lion's body), centaurs, a 
st that is half-horse and half fish, as well as fish, bids, and so on. The 











semblage within the ornamental repertoire of the synagogue, strikingly dif 
ferent from other decorative elements. Despite the assessments of some 
ars, we believe that the data are insufficient to permit of any evaluation 








of the symbolical significance and/or apotropaic function of the 
David and Seal of Solomon in the Capernaum synagogue. However, the 
incorporation and integration of these two ‘Jewish’ motifs into the general 
decorative repertoire emphasize their sole function as elements of architec 


lagen 








tural ornamentation.*2 





20 See Kobl and Watzinger; Ma‘os, “Synagogues”; Goodenough vol 3 igs. 459-46 
475, 487-489, 492-494, 01, 509-51, $1515, S17, S22, 523-525, $1, 534536, 538, SA 
588,569 

31 Koht and Watzingr, pp. 184-18S, 187 IE: Goodenough vol. 7, pp. 198-200. 

22 Only inthe Middle Ages dd the Magen David (Shicid of David) become a Jewish 
ymbol; sce G. Scholem, “The Curious History ofthe Six-Poimed Star" Commentary & 
(949) 48-281, 
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The effacing of many of the figurative depictions of the synagogue deco- 
rations makes it difficult to evaluate the quality of their carving. In the few 
cases where these depictions have been preserved intact one can detect con- 
siderable technical carving skill, as for inst motif of the 
cornice at Capernaum or on the lintel at Gush Halay. However, the artis- 








ce, on the € 





tic quality of these depictions is consistently inferior, with the shallow re- 
lief, the lack of proportion and plasticity typical of Oriental Roman sculp- 
tural art, as in the grape-gathering scene on the frieze at Chorazin and in the 
human and animal depictions in various synagogues in the Golan. The 











sculptural treatment of the plant motifs, especially the acanthus and vine 
ves from Orient art, The acanthus and vine leaves, as 
jow relief in a highly stylized though 





scrolls, dé 









well as the garlands, are 





rather lifeless manner. The 





;culptors and carvers endeavored to create three- 





dimensionality by means of light-and-shade effects resulting from sharply 
differentiated treatment of the various surfaces of the relief. Among the var 
ious synagogue buildings, and sometimes even within the same building, 
styles can be observed. This is particularly evident in the 











differing sculptura 


treatment of the Corinthian capitals, for instance. Som 





of the garlands in 
J realistic, while others are 





the Capernaum synagogue are vividly pl 





purely stylized. Variations in stylistic treatment are due to different hands at 
work. The decorative elements of the comices point to efforts on part of the 





provincial carvers to copy the intricate mouldings of the Roman imperial 


period, such as egg-and-dart, cyma, bead-and-reel, dentils, etc, Due to the 





artists” remoteness from the major artistic centers, however, they could 
ha tain 
decorative elements, 
workmanship. 

As can be seen, the synagogue decorations incorporate both Jewish and 





idly even be expected fully to comprehend the correct placing of 


top 








of deterioration in 





vent a certain degr 








pagan motifs. The pagan motifs, borrowed from Classical, Hellenistic and 
Roman art, were applied in a new context by local artists who in details of 
their work betray the influence of Oriental tradition. The presence of typical 
pagan motifs and subjects among the synagogue decorations has always oc 








casioned puzzlement and invited questions, with scholars searching for an 





explanation of their presence in the synagogue context. Opinions are di 
vided. The explanation favoured by most scholars views the decorative mo- 
tifs in the syni with Jewish subjects) as 
purely ornamental, with no sort of symbolic meaning. The minority opin- 


ion, whos: ¢ was E. R. Goodenough, is that these motifs did 

















® Sce Kohl and Wstzi 


65-66), 110 (bb. 210); Goodenough, vol. 3, figs, 





34 sce Kohl and Watzinget, p. $0 (ahb. 996}; Goodenough, vol. 3, fig. 488; Maton 
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h does not exclude the 





have a symbolic or apot 
Jewish motifs from this 





paic meaning > Goodenoy; 
neral view. He argues that any interpre 
ke into account the fact 
rravestones and 


tion of 












on many Jewish 





that the same or similar motifs apy 





hird—fifth centuries C.E.). Nor can one, in his 
by re 


sarcophagi of this period 
opinion, ignore the prevai 
symbolism, equally a 





ist which was permeat Dus 





Jews and gentiles. Just as anyone else, the 











Jews were desirous of apotropaic symbols, a longing achieving expression 


in their synagogue ornamentation, 








sue decorat ardless of their 








The pagan motifs ons— 
possible symbolic and/or apotro 


as to the tolerant attitude of 





meaning —provi 
¢ spiritual leaders of the Galilee and Golan 





od (third—fifth centuries C.B.). As for the 


congregations during this per 





figurative representations, what evidently favoured their inclusion in the or- 


namental repertoire was their not stand 


nstituting three-dimensional fr 












res), but merely shallow relief depic 
phibition did not apply. Since these relief 


ing sculpture (except for the 
tions, to which the biblical p 





ogue (often on its facade), 








decorations were on the outside walls of 





bbut in any case not inside the build 





ey were regarded as purely archi 












tectural ornamentation which did not detract from the building's sacred pur- 
pose and function. One recalls the case of the statue of Aphrodite in the 
public bath at Acre where Rabban Gamalie! came to bathe 
Proklos the son of Philosophi in Acre while he 
was bathing in the Bath of Aphi him, “Ie is written in 











your Law. And there shall cleave 1 ted thing in thine 
hand, Why then dost thow bathe in th dite?” He answered: 
‘One may not answer in the bath.” An ut he said, “I came 
not within her limits: she came within mine!” They do not say, “Let us 
make a bath for Aphrodite,” but “Let us make an Aphrodite as an adornment 
for the bath."26 





jews there was no connotation of idolatry in an 
ouse. Since in this particular context no 


Apparently for the 
Aphrodite statue in a public bath 












‘one was likely to worship it or prostrate himself at its feet, it was p 
sible to bathe in its presence.” Something about the enlightened attitude of 


from this inciden 








the Jewish sages towards aesthetic m 


35 Goodenough, vol. |, pp. 3031, 178179; 
28 Mishnah, Abodah Z: 
27 bout the nature o 
‘and Religion (eewsalern and Tel Aviy, 1971 











tot 3b; see also D. Kota, Ar 
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Behold in the synagogue of Shaph-weyathib in Nehardea a statue was set 
‘up; yet Samuel's father and Levi entered it and prayed there without worry- 











ing about the possibility of s 





This passage in the Babylonian Talmud makes it clear that even a syna 
gogue housing a statue was not thereby disqualified to serve as a place of 


relat 





public worship. Another talmudic pass: that two of the most em 
inent Babylonian rabbis, Rav and Samvel, came to pray in this Nehardean 
synagogue with its imperial J 

In our investigations we have not found any literary-historical or archae 
ological evidence to support a tendency to view decorative motifs as fraught 
with symbolical meaning. Within the synagogue context these motifs, ¢s- 








pecially the figurative, appear to have an architectural-decorative function 
8 hetic concepts of the 
al part of the embellishments of the 
¢ of motifs in the synagogue also in 








the ae 





only, Conceived and executed accord 





time, these elements formed an 






region's architecture. The reperto 





cluded some purely Jewish desi 





ns which require special consideration, 





Given the circumstances and socio-political conditions of the post Second- 
Temple period in which these syn: 
these Jewish motifs a didactic purpose and the expression of Jewish identity, 
aa desire both to adorn and remember. Thus the Temple utensils and the 
jeven Species’ are commemorated and at the same time brought to the 
forefront of the worshipper's attention. We see no symbolic intent here. 

The moderate, tolerant and perhaps even sympathetic attitude of the rab- 
teachers to the plastic arts, including figurative motifs, came up at a 


















against the opposition of zealot circles, who resorted to force 
ures, Their hostile attitude resulted 





ful means to eradicate the sculpture of fi 
es to the point of destruction—of all figurative 
representations within their reach, making identification of the surviving 
carvings difficult. By way of example, this iconoclasm wrought destruction 








in the defacin 








on the figurative representations in the synagogue of Capernaum, Kefa 
Bar‘am, Rama and Chorazin, The archacological data suggest that these 
iconoclasts may have been a localized phenomenon arising in a few 
anized fashion. It may 
ders 





settlements in Galilee, where they operated in an or 








be that in these settlements a new, more conservative generation of le 








took over, who were intolerant of figurative art 





Babylonian Talmud, Abodah Zarsh 43 
? Babylonian Talmud, Rosh Hashanah 2 
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MOSAIC ART IN SYNAGOGUES 


od between the mid 
ie floor 30 





The main artistic vehicle in synagogues dated to a p 
fourth and the seventh centuries C.E. was the polychrome mos 
Unfortunately few Jewish literary sources of the mishnaic and talmudic 
of the plastic arts. But those which do help us 











periods mak 

stand rabbinic attitu 
R, Yohanan, who lived in the Holy Land in the third century C.E., did 

not protest when his contemporaries began to paint on walls! On the 

other hand, he did not hesita 

Drosay to smash all the statues in the baths in Tiberias because incense 

seems to have been burned to them.>? R. Abun (or Abin), head of the 








uni towards 





istic expression. 








to dispatch a person whose name was Bar 


foremost bet midrash (theological school) in Tiberias during the first half of 
the fourth century C.E,, also forbore from restraining his contemporaries 


from decorating mosaic pavements.™ It is also told of R, Abun that he 





showed to another rabbi, whose name was Mane, the magnificent gates he 
had installed in the Great Theological School in Tiberias. This provoked R. 
Mane’s disapproval, for he « ates to be luxury items. One 
may attribute to R. Abun the f from the Abba Gurion 
Midrash, portion A: “R. Abun said: a woman prefers regarding beautiful 
forms to feasting on fatted calves.” E. E. Urbach, in making reference to R. 











lowing sayi 














Yohanan and R. Abun, adds: 
In both cases (of R. Yohanan and R. Abun) the designs in question were re 
productions of forms that had previously been regarded as forbidden. If 
these paintings and adornments were introduced into private houses for 








they should also have found 


aesthetic reasons, it is not surprising 
their way into synagogues and cemeteries. The Sages themselves re 
to the works of painters and sculptors to give vividness to their ideas and 








their expositions of biblical texts 


f Archaeological Excavations in the Hol 
salem, 1975-1978) (Eds —Now ina 





For the various s 
Land, M. Avi-Yooah aad E.'S 
‘new edition, See NEAEHL|; Levine, ASR 

31 Palestinian Talmud, Abodsh Zarah 3%, according to the Leningrad manuscript (=f 













424), 
32 Palestinian Talmud, Abodsh Zarah 4:4 
33 Palestinian Talmud, Abodsh Zarah 3/4, acconding ningrad manuscript (f 
424); see also JN, Epstein, “Adi i" Tarbiz 3 (1931). 15-16, 
20 (in Hebrew); S. Klein, “When was Mosaic P 





BUPES 1, no. 2 (1933) 15-17 (in Hebrew); Urbach, 
# Palestinian Talmad, Shegalim $4 sce ib 
relating to R. Hoshaya “and they 
building 
35 Urhach, “Idol 





a similar statement 
© drawing in the synagogue 
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Additional support for the depiction of animate figures is found in Tosefta, 
Abodah Zarah 5:2: “R. Eleazar ben R. Zadok says: All the faces were in 
Jerusalem, except only the human face.** This would indicate that objec- 
inimals had lo discontinued, R. Yohanan and R. 











tions to portrayit 


Abun even seem to have permitted the portrayal of human forms, 


Syna 





as they do a special place in the art of 








the period, are rich in geometric, plant and figurative designs which create a 


jone.’ A series 








stinguished based on the fol 
biblical scene, the zodiac, and the Torah 





lowing iconographic depictions: the 
Ark flanked by menorahs. 

‘Some mosaics depict biblical scenes. These include the Binding of Isaac 
(Beth Alpha), King David as Orpheus (Gaza Maiumas), Daniel in the Lions’ 
Den (Na‘aran and Khirbet Susiya) and Noah's Ark (Gerasa in Jordan and 





Mopsubestia in Cilicia, Asia Minor)3” Of the biblical scenes mentione 
Daniel in the Lions’ Den at Na‘aran near Jericho is of special historical in. 








terest. Although the scene was defaced, it may be identified on the basis of a 
clear inscription “Daniel Shalom.” The synagogue at Na‘aran was appar 
ently built in the middle of the sixth century, during the reign of Justinian 1 
or possibly slightly later, during Justin II's reign. The vicious attitude of 
the rulers towards the Jews of Erete Israel, with its 








and stringent 
royal edicts, permitted the erection of only a very limited number of syna- 
‘gogues. The use of the Daniel story in the Na'aran pavement reflects the 
troubles of the time, namely the instability and the precarious position of 
the Jewish community in the Byzantine Empire. The Jews’ refusal to sub- 











mit to royal decrees mirrors Daniel's resistance to the king's will, and thus 
‘a certain degree of symbolism may be distinguished in the choice of Daniel 
in the Lions’ Den for the Na‘aran mosaic 





A purely pagan motif appearing on mosaic floors is the zodiac wheel 
ran, Ha 
Isfiyah] and apparently Khirbet Susiya as well)? Karl Lehmann sees in 
J ceilings on mosaic floors.§® Perhaps this 
was still perceived as the mirror reflection of the domed ceiling in those 





with Helios in 
corners (Beth Al 





personifications of the four se 
nmath-Tiberias, Husifah [a.k. 


sons in the 
Hosefa or 








some cases the reflection of dom 








synagogues where the zodiac wheel appears. The zodiacs occur despite the 








% Ct also Palestinian Talnod, Abodsh Zarah 3:1 
‘A. Ovadiah, “Ancient Sy 


im, 





ogses in Asia Minor.” Proceedings of the 10th 
Archacology (Ankara, 1978), pp. 864-866, pls. 279 (ig. 








‘Cf. M. Dothan, “The Figu 








. w of Sol Invictus in the Mossic of Harmath-Tiberis," in 
29 The Seasons also appear by them Villa at Beth Gavin; they are depicted 
within round medallions which ae arranged i a vertical row 
“CE K. Lehmann, “The Dome of Heaven.” Art Balle 
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saying of the sages that “there is no (planetary) luck (or fate) in Israel 
An altemative explanation comes from the midrashic literature, where there 
are indications of personification of the sun. For example, Numbers Rabbah 
12:4 interprets the phrase "the chariot of it (was) purple” in Song of Songs 
3:10 as: “The chariot of it purple—argaman. ‘Chariot’ signifies the sun, 
which is set on high and rides on a chariot, lighting up the world. This 
accords with the text, ‘the sun, which is as a bridegroom coming out of his 
nber," etc.” (Psalms 19:6-7). A similar indication is found in Pirgei de 
ibbi Eliezer 6: “The sun is riding on a chariot and rises with a crown 
bridegroom...and he is as a brid 























room coming out of his canopy 
Despite these attempts at explanation, the significance of the zodiac wheel 
depicted on mosaic pavements of ancient synagogues remains obscure in the 
absence of literary or archaeological evidence as to its function. Attempts to 
view the wheel of the zodiac as calendar (an acceptable explanation) or as 
fraught with cosmic symbolism (sc 4s 
However, an additional possibility exists, that of an astrological 





what less likely) are still tentative 








interpretation. The discovery of magic texts inscribed on bits of metals in 
the apse of the Ma’on synagogue (some of which have lately been opened, 
read and deciphered), together with additional amulets from Eretz Israel and. 
the bowls inscribed with spells from Babylonia indicates that the border 
between orthodox Judaism and magical and astrological practices was 
somewhat blurred." It is of interest to note that the zodiac wheel has not 
been found in churches or Christian complexes in Erete Israel of the early 
Byzantine period. At this moment, the zodiac must be regarded as exclusive 





to ancient synagogues, 

The Tor 
common motif in synagogue mosaic pavements (Beth Alpha, Na'aran, 
Beth-Shean, Hammath-Tiberias and Khirbet Susiys; the mosaic from 
Jericho synagogue shows the Torah Ark without its flanking menorahs). 





h Ark flanked by two seven-branched menorahs also forms a 








4 Babylonian Talmud, Shabbath 1S6o-156b, 

#2 English Translation: J. J. Sloth, Midrash Rabbah—Numbers J, V (London: Soncino 
Pres, 1939), p. 458 

*2-The dating of Pirge de Rabbi iezer has recently been subjected to question; this may 














be a work of considerably Inter date than hitherto believed 
CEM. Avi-Yonah, “The Caesarea Inscription of the Twenty-Four Priestly Courses, 
in The Teacher's Yoke: Studies in Memery of Henry Trentham (Waco, TX, 194), pp. 45-5 
idem, “La mosaigue juive dans ses reltions avec Is mosaique classigoe,” La Mosalgue 
Gréco-Romaine (Paris, 29 andt-3 septembre 1963) (Paris, 1965), vol. 1, pp. 325.330, idem 
Artin Ancient Palestine (Jersaler, 1981), pp. 396-397 
456, Guidoni Guidi, “Consderazioe sulla simbologia coxmica nel'ante gixdaica—lo 








siaco,” Felix Ravenna 117 (1979) 131-154; Goode 

461 am grateful to Professor Joseph Naveh of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem who 
most kindly com information andthe suggestion of linking 
the zodiac wheel in ancient synagogues with at ofthe same period 
also M. Sth, "Helios in Palestine,” Erte Isa 


5, pp. 215-217, 





unicated verbally this impo 
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The Ark of the Law appears on mosaic floors in a form similar to that 
nerally as.a decorated chest with a double-leaved door 
topped with a in), a conch (Beth-Shean) or a gable 
ing a conch (as at Beth Alpha, Hammath-Tiberias and Khirbet Susiya). A 
parochet (Torah Ark curtain), often readered very realistically with various 
decorative depicted at either side of the Ark or in front of it. At 
Beth Alpha two lions, possibly symbolizing guardian beasts, also flank the 
‘Torah Ark. 

An important detail of synagog 
‘gogue menorahs, be they carved in stone or depicted on mo 
the same general form, The menorah rests on three legs which join to form 
a central shaft terminating in a central branch, Six branches emerge from the 

lamps, as is the description in the book of 





carved in stone, ie. 





je (as at Na‘ar nclos- 














ye mosaic is the menorah.*7 All syna- 


aic floors, take 















central shaft to support si 
Exodus.** While the stone-carved menorah is generally rendered schemati- 
cally, in mosaics an attempt is made to depict “its flowers, its knobs and its 
cups” in more detail, Additionally, the flames of the seven lamps are por: 
trayed with the central flame burnin, in cases the 
flames of the six flanking lamps are drawn to the central flame, This con- 
Exodus 25:37: “And thou shalt make the 
the lamps thereof, to give light 
Successfully-drawn menorahs which reveal the artist's 
ind in Beth-Shean and Hammath- 
century C.E, at Sha‘albim 

















vention follows the tradition 0 


lamps thereof, seven; and they shall lil 





‘over against it 





tempt to convey details are to be fo 
Tiberias. The Samaritan syn: 








ygue of the fifl 





ing a hummock (apparently Gerizim, the 
n-branched menorahs 


hhas a mosaic pavement depic 


‘mountain sacred to the Samaritans) flanked by two se 











larger in size than the mountain proper. A. num 
h only (Beth-Shean, Jericho, Ma‘on, Ma‘oz Hayyim, Gerasa, etc.) 


's portray one 





At times two met 





ahs are symmetrically depicted flanking the Torah Ark 
as at Beth Alpha, Na‘aran, Beth-Shean, Hammath-Tiberias, etc, It is worth 
erated size and flanked by two li 








noting that the Ma’on menorah is of ex 








‘ons. The location of the menorah within the mosaic floor is not fixed: in 





some cases it will occur near the wall facing Jerusalem (Beth Alpha, 
Na‘aran, Hammath-Tiberias, Khirbet Susiya and Ma‘on), placed at either 
side of the Torah Ark or elsewhere on the floor (Beth-Shean, En-Gedi, 
Hammath-Tiberias—later stage, Husifah, Jericho, Kefar Qarnaim® and 











te and Fo 





#7 Regarding the menorah sce HS Menorah of the 





















Maccabees.” Eretz Israel 6 (1960); 122-12 Th of the Seven. 
Branched Menorah,” Ere 8.1967) 19 

#t sodus 25:31-39, 37:17-2 

# See Rashi us 25:3 

$9 §. Goldschmidt, “Syma nsins at the Mound of Kefar Qarnaim,” Eretz Ira 
11 (1973). 39-40, pl VIII: ML. Avi-Yonah of Wenkhip in the Roman and Byzantine 
esis," Antiquity and Sureval 2 262272, fig. 14 
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im). The menorahs occur in conjunction with typical Jewish 





motifs such as the lulay (palm-branch), ethrog (citron), machta (incense 
shovel) and shofar (ram's horn). 

‘Over and above the main decorative subjects described above, syn: 
mosaic pavements, or the borders thereof, were embellished with various 
motifs, A few examples: the mosaic pavements at Gaza Maiumas and 
Ma‘on show animals, vegetal forms and still life within medallions consist 
ing of intertwining vine-trellises emerging from an amphora; geometric pat 
tems also occur on these floors. The border of the Beth Alpha mosaic dis 
plays birds, animals, fish, bread-baskets, cornucopiae, bunches of grapes 
bowls of food and blossoms. The northern mosaic floor panel of the nave of 
te depicts animals and various birds, including one in 





sogue 


















the Na‘aran synago 
cage. There are additional motifs, such as the lion and the bull at the 
gue, the two lions flanking the main in 
jet mosaic,’! the same beasts flanking the 





entrance to the Beth Alpha syn 
scription in the Hammat 








Ma‘on menorah, and the Greek inscriptions at the entrance to the Hammath: 








Tiberias synagogue. The standard of workmanship varies from one pave- 
ment to the next 
The artistic merit of composition and drawing of the mosaic pavements 





is not uniform, The arrangement of the mosaic surface is not complex, and 
planning is generally simple. Most of the mosaics exhibit a simple and 
popular craftmanship, creative, powerful and dynamic, usually based on 
Oriental elements, This art is fairly close to the contemporaneous official 
Byzantine-Christian mode in 
and decorative repertoire. 

Tn the nave of the Hammath-Tiberias synagogue, a division into three 
ance, The panel closest to the location of the 
nposition with a central Torah 








ts aesthetic conception, composition, style 








panels makes its first ape: 
actual Torah Ark shows a symmetrical con 
Ark flanked by two menorahs, each accompanied with a shofar, a machta 
and the Four Species. The central panel displays the wheel of the zodiac, and 
only the biblical scene is lacking. On the third panel appear Greek in- 








scriptions with the names of donors, set between two confronted lions ren- 
dered with a good measure of naturalism. This pavement is unique not only 
by reason of the innovative tripartite composition and the primary impor 
tance of the depictions, but also for its Classical conception and technical 
tistic excellence, The mosaic is executed in a broad spectrum of 
jl color transitions create areas of light and shadow, and 








and 
shades, The grad 
the general impression is one of delicacy with a certain depth in the depicted 
figures. The naturalistic rendering and proportions of the individualistic 














31 GL, Sukenik, “The Ancient Sysagogue of el Hammeh,* Journal of the Palestine 
Oriental Society 1S (1938): 125-128 
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figures are well thought out. All these elements are evidence of a skill 
hitherto unknown in Eretz Israel. It is interesting to note that the figures 
stand separately with no b: or back 
fourth century. In seekin; 








se i ground, as was common in the 








parallels for the human and animal forms here 
depicted, we must of necessity have recourse to Antioch.‘? A mosaic artist 
or artists may have been brought from Antioch to Hammath-Tiberias, to be 
assisted on the spot by local artists. The composition at Hammath-Tiberias 
an that of Beth Alpha, which con- 
in area division and adaptation of themes. 

vered in Israel, the floor from En- 








forms an earlier and less mature stage 





stitutes the zenith 

Of the sy 
Gedi is unique in its artistic design and religious conception. This artistic 
‘uniqueness lies in the emblematic composition of the mosaic. While it may 
large polychrome carpet form), the central design 
commands the entire hall, making of it one single unit and drawing the eye 
to its central motif of four birds within a round medallion, The stance of the 





ogue mosaic floors dist 














seem uncomplicated (a 








birds seems to draw t 
Torah Ark set into the north wall o 


ye to the bemah and to the rectangular niche for th 
the buildin; 
nd in other synag 





Not only is a 











comprehensive plan of this so 1e5; we have not 
encountered its like in mosaic pavements found in buildings of other type: 


in Erete Israel. 








ngue lend to the 





The various inscriptions from the west aisle of the syna 





Ein Gedi mosaic its specific religious flavor, mirroring as they do the reli 
5 of the local Jewish community it served. Unlike in other 





gious notio 


synagogues, these inscriptions not only mention donors to the synagogi 


but also list the fathers of mankind according to 1 Chron. 1:1-4, and provide 





1 verbal description of the twelve signs of the zodiac, The description is 
undoubtedly tendentious and hints at the religious zealousness of the Jewish 


community at En-Gedi, its conservative outlook and its strict attitude to. 





wards certain figurative depictions. This stood in direct contrast to the mod: 
y Jewish communities in Erete Israel, which 
whe 





ttitude of contempor 
permitted the portrayal of th 
like that in the synagogue at Hami 










of the zodiac—at times in daring nudity 
th-Tiberias. In the En- 





Sedi mosaic, the 





names of the months, which follow the names of the constellations, hint 
that the signs of tl 





zodiac are to be perceived as directly connected with the 
months of the year, and the Hebrew calendar should be adapted to the solar 
year, so that Jewish holidays can be celebrated in their proper season, e.g. 
Passover id Tabernacles in the autumn? It seems, then, that 
instead of the f 






















gurative one, was 


1s commandment, 
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The figurative synagogue mosaics are devoid of any element that could 
offend the religious sensibilities of the worshippers, even when purely pa 
gan figures or motifs, like the signs ofthe zodiac and Helios, are considered 
ly as in the case of three-<dimensional sculp 
ture, and thus partial. During that period pagan motifs 
lost their original significance and were no longer revered or worshipped. °° 
‘The halakah exhibits a rather tolerant traditional approach to art, albeit 
with certain reservations. Figurative representation in relief or mosaic is 
permissible; prohibition applies to free-standing sculpture especially when 
the statue incorporates personal atribute ofthe figured portrayed, such as a 
ff, a bird, or a sphere.** The nent of the moderate aspect of the 














The figures are not depicted fre 








re distorted an 























st 
h 
cant attitude towards paintin 
R. Abun. This sharp turn in ai 
dence for the contemporary di 





lakic approach—itself so firmly anchored in tradition—gave rise to a tol 


id sculpture, reflected by R. Yohanan and 
but ser ct evi 
approval of sculpture and drawing, echoing 
hers of halakah on matters of aesthetic-pictorial 
neral outlook and 








tude towards a ves as indi 








the disputes between 





value and mirroring th 





r substantive differences in g 
pragmatic and philosophical modes of thought 

Urbach, rejecting Goode sis that synagogue art was totally 
‘of normative-traditional Judaism, sides with Sukenik’s 








foreign to the 5 
view that syn 
liberal-reform” Judaism..” It appears that normative-tradition 
representations either overtly expressed or 








ygue ornamentation in no way hints at the existence of a 
Judaism had 








no fear of decorative aesth 
indirectly indicated. By way of example, one of the Jewish dirges recited on 
inth of Av, includes an allegorical description of the heav 








the eve of the 
enly host weeping over the destruction of Jerusalem and of the First and 
Second Temples, with additional mention of the zodiac and its twelve signs, 
‘most truly of pagan character avenly host lamented...even the 
constellations shed tears." T diac occupied a 
place in Jewish tradition, One may conclude that Jewish tradition displays a 
moderate and tolerant approach to art—tbe it relief or mosaic. Judaism has 
always recognized the aesthetic yearnings of mankind and has sought to har- 
of God. Only when aesthetics diverge into idola- 
trous worship are they prohibited. It is quite conceivable that the disputes 
among the sages resulted additionally in creating differing attitudes with re- 
gard to art and artistic values. The attitude taken by the sages towards art 














ness them in the servic: 








54 Cf, Babylonian Talmod, Abodsh Zarah 
55 CF, Urbach, "Wolaty 
S6CE Mishnah, Abodsh 
57 Urtach, “Idolatry.” p. ISI and n. 5: Goodenoagh, vol. 1, p. 180; Sukenik, Dara 
Boropas,p 3 
While the date and author ofthis piyyut (hyma) are not known, its meter dates it to 
medieval times or perhaps even eal 
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differs from gene 
Weltansc 
ddox and stringent. The approach of 
talmudie period to art in 1 and to the three-dimensional figurative in 





tion to generation, fluctuating according to their 
id mode of thought from moderate and tolerant to ortho- 
hers of reli c and 





tea jon in the mishna 











particular was also subject to va 

Ani 
saic pavement is the defacing of the figures. This was apparently carried out 
deliberately in the middle of the seventh century C.E., and seems to be the 
work of a strict local iconoclastic movement prompted by ideological reli 
in Galilee. If indeed 
this defacing was carried out by some radical religious sect, objecting on ha- 
lakic grounds to figurative representations, the non-figurative omamentation 
of the synagogue in nearby Jericho attributed to the seventh century is a re- 
aran figures. This response takes the form 








cresting phenomenon encoun! 





od in the Na‘aran synagogue’s mo- 





gious motives as was a similar movement operatin 








sponse to the defacing of the Na 





of a mosaic pavement of simple design consisting only of a colored carpet 
of geometric patterns and stylized organic motifs. In the center appears the 
Torah Ark, represented in a flat and stylized manner and a round medallion 


framing a menorah, shofar and lulav above a Hebrew inscription “Peace 





upon Israel.” 

Some scholars reject the existence of a Jewish iconoclastic movement 
inspired by halakic prohibitions." Indeed, in spite of the tendency to ascribe 
the defacing of the Na‘aran figures to a local Jewish iconoclastic movement, 
it is also possible that the figures were defaced by Moslem zealots.*! The 











phenomenon of Moslems defacing figures may be noted in the case of the 
mosaic pavement of the Kursi church on the north-east bank of the Lake of 
Galilee.% Was this the result of its Christian surroundings? A number of 
the Church Fathers are known to have been as strict as some of the 
mishnaic and talmudic sages, at times even surpassing them in their 
ind zealous tenacity in condemnation of pagan motifs or human and 
animal forms. Thus Tertullian of Carthage (1607-220?) and Eusebius of 
Caesarea (260-339) were sworn enemies of figurative representation; 
Clement of Alexandria (150-215) prohibited the wearing of signet rings 
with a human or animal form on the bezel; Epiphanius (born in Beth Zadok 
near Beth Guvrin-Eleutheropolis, th his own 
hands a hanging in a church in the Holy L 
forms, that is, human figures. The 36th C 


























0-403) tore into shreds 





nd which was decorated with 
on of the Church Council of 










Cf Sukenik,ASPC. p. 64 
§ Kein 
Setiement in Erle) (Tet Avi, 1950), pp. 3657 Gin 

8 oid. 2.94 (p37) 

©, Taaeris and, Urman, “Excavations a Keri” Qadmonit 6, n0.2 
62.64 (in Hebrew) 

sce B,J. Manin, A History ofthe Iconacasic Contraverry (London, 1930), p. 134 











LEretlirael (= The History ofthe Jewish 
etre), 











) (1973) 
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Elvira in Spain in c. 306 C.E ited the use of human figures in 
churches. 

A portion of the fi 
instructive in intent, a purpose achieved by the vis 
the most famous biblical stories, In this graphic fo 
taught selected episodes from the Bible. We fe 
symbolism is to be found in the bibl 
gogue mosaics, this symbolism must equally be distinctly ex. 








ative representations in synagogues listed above are 
portrayal of some of 








m worshippers could be 





hat to the extent that 
I scenes or in other 





notifs decorat 





pressed and clearly reflected in Jewish literary sources. Should there be no 





such correlation between the written material and the visual representation, 
itis rather the educational aspect of the mosaic picture, with the notion they 





‘are meant to convey, that should be studied. If, however, the symbol can be 


the biblical scet 






perceiv es appearing in 
synagogues may to a certain extent be regarded as symbolizing the wa 
the Divine Providence—forgiveness and redemption, The shofar, for 
ple, symbolizes forgiveness and redemption while recalling the Bindi 
Isaac.% Should this symbolism actually be implied, it must of necessity be 
viewed within the relev: 


das expressing an abstract i 





of 








historical context with all its political and social 





realities, as well as being interpreted 





n its historical aspects with their 


primary task of bringing to mind and permanently recording.*” It is univer 

















sally acknowledged that certain circumstances give rise to specific 

‘On this matter see C.J. Hefete, Histoire des Conciles 1:1 (Pats, 1907), pp. 212-264; E 
Bevan, Holy Images (Loadon. 1 16. For the attitude of the Church 
Fathers t0 art and its wie in chure F. Cabrol et H. Leclereg, Dictionnaire 
d'archéologie chretlenne ede tiurgie Pac 6. 111, "Iconographie 
Vol. 7, cols. $1-62, 8. “Mbolatnie": H. Koch, Die altchristliche Bilderfrage nach den 
Merarise ingen, 1917), W. Elliger, Die Stelang der alien Christen zu den 





Bildern inden ersten ¢ erin (Leipig, 19 








‘The instructive value attributed by the Church to the portrayal of episodes from the 
sacred writings ix reflected in the response of Nilos of Mt Sinai to a quecy broached b 
‘Olympiodoros the Eparch in the early filth centary. Olympiodoros asked whether the lives of 
the saints to whom be sought to dedicate a church might be poreayed in paintings to be 
further embellished with animals and plants; Nios replied that themes from the sacred 


of 


nt individuals unttored in these religious works could 
15 from the paintings. See J. P. Migne, Pi 





\witngs should be painted s 
the deeds of the Church Fa 
vol, 79 (Pas, 1868), col 

6 See Genesis Rabbah $69. 

In my opinion the seven-branched menorah isnot to be considered as symbolic, but 
rather as an instructive element both recalling and perpetuating the past ofthe Jewish world 
fand emphasizing Jewish ideatty. Philo of Alexandria and Josephus Flavius attributed 
symbolic significance to the menorah, regarding it as having a cosmic connotation and 
representing the seven planets. Pilo even expands upoo this symbolism, stating that the 

ithe heavens which, like itself, bear lights. It must be stressed that 

jitional orthodox represent the tenets 

held by the religious establishment. Isto be no ‘ther symbolism 

fs encouatered in the Mishnah or the Talmod. Sex rum Heres, 216 

227 (The Loeb Classical Library IV, (London-New Yotk, 1932], 390-397), Josephus, War 
V. 217 (The Loeb Classical Litrary il, (Lendoa-New York. 1928}, 266-267) 
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symbolism in an al those symbols stre 





npt to derive fr 





hand 





encouragement. 

Over and above the unique character of the Jewish motifs 
Shrine, the menorah, the sho! 
onally app 
synagogues draws its inspiration from decorative, iconographic and stylistic 
sources of the non-Jewish Greek-Roman world and the Orient. The logical 
‘conclusion is that in discussing the embellishment of synagogues of the 
Roman and early Byzantine periods in the Holy Land we are not concerned 
with Jewish Art. The artwork of the sy aS much as the actual 
synagogue building, is eclectic and indicates a merging of different artistic 
icult to speak of the orig 
nality of the depictions in the synagogues or about an original composition 
which affects and influences the surroundings. It would appear that the art of 
the sy it is inf 


the Torah 
the machta, the lulav and the ethrog occa 
sand mosaic floors—the ornamentation of ancient 
































elements borrowed from other sources. It is dif 














ed without being influential 
absorbing or borrowing but not contributing or inspiring. 

The Jewish creative spirit in ancient times can be seen in religious law 
(halakah), in the midrashim, and in religious philosophy but not in the 

















da, From Metaphor to Sy 





1 (Ramat-Gaa, 1979), p. 215 (in Hebrew), 













VICARIOUS SACRALITY: 
TEMPLE SPACE IN ANCIENT SYNAGOGUES 





JOAN R. BRANHAM 


‘The metaphysical concept of ‘the sacred’—as it manifests itself in palpable, 
physical terms—has long absorbed historians of art, architecture, and rel 
gion, Especially alluring to thinkers in the Jewish and Christian traditions 
is the notion that the holy makes its mundane appearance under various ar 
chitectonic guises, such as the Tabernacle in the Wilderness, the Temple 
structures in Jerusalem, or the monumental worship spaces in 
Christendom.! More recently, scholars have addressed the issue of sacred 
space as it bears on the institution of the synagogue in late antiquity.? 
While this previously neglected area is finally coming to the fore, few aca~ 














demic treatments have applied compelling, theoretical approaches to define 
the ambiguous and elusive rubric ‘sacred space’ in the Jewish context of 
Roman-Byzantine Palestine, Prior analyses of sacred space usually misinter 
pret this multi-dimensional phenomenon as a monolithic, unchanging, and 
self-evident notion and thus lead to simplistic and unequivocal pronouncs 
ments that the synagogue ‘is’ or ‘is not’ a sacred topos 

This ities and shifting associations of syna- 
gogue art, archite and liturgy. Specifically, I aim to ferret out the 
nuances evoked by the locution ‘sacred space’ and to relate them to the late~ 
antique synagogue and its influential forebear, the Jerusalem Temple. In his 
recent study on symbolic discourse, Jacob Neusner writes that “no Judaic 
structure beyond A.D. 70 ignored the Temple, and all Judaisms both before 
and after A.D. 70 found it necessary to deal in some way with, to situate 














ticle seeks out the ambi 


























T For example, wee G. van det Leeuw, Phinomenologie der Religion (Tabingen, 1933; 
ide, 1955); M. Haran, Temples and Temple Service in Ancient larael (Oxford: Clarendon 
1978); R. L. Cohn, The Shape of Sacred Space (Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1981) B. M. 
Bokser, "Approaching Sacred Space” HTR 78:3-4 (1985): 279-299; J. Gammie, Holiness in 
Lirael (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1989); R. Ono, Dax Heiige (Munich, 1947); and J, Scot and P 
Simpson Housley, Sacred Places and Profane Spaces: Essays i the Geographics of Judaism, 
(Christianity, and ilam (New York: Greeawood Press, 198, 

Most notable are S.J. D. Coben's two articles: “The Temple and the Synagogue,” The 
Temple in Antiquity, ed. T-G. Madsen (Provo, UT: Brigham Young University, 1984), pp 
151-174; and “Pagan and Christan Evidence on the Ancieat Synagogue.” Levine, SLA. pp. 
159-181. See also S, Safai, "The Temple and the Synagogue,” Synagogues in Antiquity, ed 
AA. Kather, A. Oppenheimer, and U. Rappapoct (Jerusalem: Yad Yitak ben Zvi, 1987), pp 
31-51 (in Hebrew), and my article “Sacred Space Under Erasure in Ancient Synagogues and 
Barly Churches," Art Bulletin 743 (1992) 375.394 
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the 








nt subject.” In the spirit of this 





way in which the ancient syna- 





n, the present essay traces the 





go forces: the assertion of 
its own legitima 


tution, and d 


ve constantly ne 





ween two opposi 


xy and integrity as an independent and viable litu 





gical insti 
ual bond and deference to the 








Jerusalem Temple tradition. The definition of sacred space in Judaism is, in 





fact, fundamentally associated with Wl 





histories of the consecutive Temple 





2. The tentat 





fe transference, then, of sanc 


structures that existed in Jerusale 
tity from the Temple tradition to the develo 





n of 






r establishment a new, yet fluctua 


troduced in this lat 





ing express 





Temple space,” thereby endow all ‘vicarious sacrality 








By figuratively staging Temple sacrality in liturgically important parts of 





the synagogue—primarily around the Torah shrine—the Jews of late antiq: 





uity enabled the synagogue to participate in the sanctity associated with the 
Temple, 
holiness, vicariously assumed by the synagogue, depen 








ynagogue a ‘surrogate Temple’ at times, This 
-d not only on the 









sacred space as it 











tated artistic and architectural elements—such as 
the Temple 


to indicate that symbolic sphere. The liter 





gural representation: 


4 chancel screens that conceived and defined spatial entities. 








however, that while the Jewish comn 





nity attributed to the synagogue cer 


tain Temple attributes, it also affirmed the fundamental differences inherent 





in the two separate institutions. The ability to develop and maintain two 








lity’ and constitutes the subject of this article 


René Girard, and Jonathan Z, Smit 


f Mircea Elia 





provide 





crucial theoretical mo mining these two ancient Jewish worship 
spi xample, E formulation of sacred space, with its 
emphasis on sacred mountains, hierophany, and divine rupture within 
profane space, situates the Jerusalem Temple as a locus of holiness while 








agogue from such characterization. This 





essentially excluding the sy 
discrimination represents not only a twentieth-century interpretation but 


nt rabbinic attitudes toward the institution of th 








reflects sc 








ed and forged anew 


‘al role in 


out the status of the s 


after 70 C.E.—as the Jew 

















the shadow of its unt ple. Such tension between 





4 See L. 1 Levine's discassion of th ip between the rabbinic class and the 
synagogue as a communal place in "The Sages and the Synagogue in Late Antiquity: The 
Evidence of the Galil vine, GLA. p 1.D. Coben's article 





about rabbinic disdain fo aly synagogue, “The 
Place ofthe Rabbi in Jewish S the Second Century.” in Levine, GLA, pp. 157-173, 
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what be, 





in as two Very different 





tutions, embodying antithetical 
associations to sacrality, creates what critic René Girard describes as a 
competitive relationship between a subject and its rival—the synagogue and 


, sanctity. This rivalry 








the Temple—for a commonly desired obj 
ble role in tl 





plays a consider 
Synagogues and their Promethean antecedent, the Jerusalem Temple. 
Jonathan Z. Smith revises Eliade’s well-known definitions of s 
profane in order to develop a more complex no 
tiquity. Smith claims that two types of sanctity existed at this time, One 
was tied to the singularly-placed Temple model that embodied God's pres 
tence while the other was associated with a Diasporic model that allowed for 
aintain that both of 





he probl 








on of & 





red spi 







a diffusion of sacred spaces in multiple locations. 1 








these genres of sacred space were at work in a dynamic and sometimes con 


flicting relationship within synagogues in late 





quity 
To ground the ensuing discussion of somewhat abstract and theoretical 

conjectures, this paper 

of Jewish synagogues of the first to seventh centuries, as well as on the 

Jewish literature of the period from Babylonia and Palestine, The lite 





1cuses on the iconography and spatial arrangement 














epigraphic, and material evidence does not present 
cultural tradition. In fact, it has become commonplace in Judaic studies to 
nt Judaisms.’ 1 insist, moreover, that 





perceive ‘ancient Judaism” as ‘anc 
Judaism in late antiquity reveals constant equivocations, indeterminacies, 
past and in its formulation 





and pluralisms both in its appropriat 
‘and treatment of the notion of the sacred. 


SYNAGOGUE AND TEMPLE: MONSTROUS DOUBLES 





Subject Rival or Model 





In his book, Violence and the Sacred, René Girard develops a theory about 
competitive relationships that proves helpful i g the synagogue’s 
struggle with the Temple’s legacy. His hypothesis consists of a three-way 


paradigm in which there exist (1) a subject, (2) a superior rival, and (3) an 





interpre 





‘Neusner has made this point in several places. Most recently, sce Neusnes, Symbol, p. 
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object of desire, I have diagrammed this configuration in the preceding 


manner, 

The subject desires a particular object, Girard maintains, because the sub- 
ject's rival initially desires the same object, not because the object is in any 
way inherently desirable. The subject perceives the rival as a model and 
therefore values what the rival values—the way, for example, an apprentice 
follows a master, yearning for equal achievement as well as similar status 
and respect. Since desire is mimetic, Girard argues, and the subject imitates 
the rival, who plays the dominant role the subject learns to covet the rival's 
‘object In human terms, Girard sees the desired object as a mode of “being. 
‘The rival is thus “endowed with superior being” and the subject perceives its 
‘own being enhanced by attaining the identical object. 

While the synagogue and Temple are not human characters playing out a 
mortal, psychological battle, the Jewish community's perception of them is 
subject to this same cognitive drama, These structural entities represent hu- 
man institutions that conform to anthropomorphic creation and intervention, 
The synagogue is not, therefore, a sentient being conducting some sort of 
personal relationship with the Temple. The rabbis, community leaders, and 
atti pus subjects and they project their own ambiva- 
lences, perceptions, and desires on the formative synagogal institution, its 
changing art, and its developing liturgy. By investing the synagogue and its 
historical precursor, the Jerusalem Temple, with human-constructed no 
tions—such as sacrality or competition—the Jewish community transforms 
the synagogue and Temple into anthrop 
n Girard’s paradigm o 
rivalry, therefore, I alter his terminology from ‘subject’ to ‘subject. 
construct’ and from ‘rival’ to ‘tival-construct' to reflect the extent to which 
societal dynamics mold the significations attached to the synagogue and 
‘Temple. In analyzing the so-called ‘monstrous relationship’ between the 
en, | implicitly refer to the human motives and 


























iS are, however, cons 














omphic constructs. In considering 





the synagogue and Temple with mimetic desire 











synagogue and Temple, 
yearnings that influence and configure that relational meaning. 

With these revisions in place, the synagogue and Temple lend them. 
selves to the taxonomy that Girard traces in his own work for literary 
mythical personages. Girard’s triangi em, now projected onto the 
relationship between the late-antique synagogue and the Jerusalem Temple, 
suggests a modified triangle: 











fice and seapegoating 





Girard, Violence, p. 146 
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Object of Desire: 


Sacrality 
A 
Va 
Subject-Construct Rival-Construct: 
The Synagogue ‘The Temple 
In this configuration, we see that the synagogue’s relationship to sacraity is 





formally and intimately linked to the Temple's rapport with sanctity. To 
fully understand the interdependent parts of this arrangement and the tie that 
binds them, I will examine the following separately: (1) Eliade's theoretical 
wtions of sacred space, (2) the Temple's association with that popular defi- 
nition of sacrality, and (3) the synagogue’ rapport with sacred space as re- 
formulated by Smith. Then I will insert these constructed relationships into 
the di Jing of the two institutions, 

















gram proposed here for a comparative rea 








SACRED SPACE AS RUPTURE 


Mircea Eliade’s ground-breaking work, The Sacred and the Profane, states at 
the outset: 





‘or religious man, space is not homogeneous; he experiences 
interruptions, breaks in it; some parts of space are qualitatively different 
from others."* This fundamental notion of space as heterogeneous, that is to 
say, the perception of physical realms as essentially differentiated from other 


stands at the theoretical 





ind self-definit 





sensible areas—in significance én 
core of this essay. “Spatial difference’ for both primitive and modern soci. 
eties, Eliade maintains, lies in its association with a divine presence, 
Exodus 3:5, for example, in which YHWH cautions Moses, “Do not come 
closer. Remove your sandals from your feet, for the place on which you 
stand is holy ground,” illustrates Eliade's direct correlation between hiero 
phany and spatial sacrality.? The manifestation of a transcendent reality, 
then, distinguishes a holy site from the otherwise profane, homogeneous, 
and undifferentiated zone around it. In Eliade's words, “Every sacred space 











implies a hierophany, an irruption of the sacred that results in detaching a 
territory from the surrounding cosmic milieu and making it qualitatively 
different.”! Moreover, such a sacred revelation constitutes what Eliade 
designates as the “real uaveili f* or “a revelation of being." Space 








* inde, Sacred, p. 20. 
2 All Biblical translations i this ale are my own. 
®Bliade, Sacred, p26. 

Blade, “Architect 
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that is ‘real” provides a 








ed center, for the expanse 
of chaotic ‘nonreality’ encircling it. A qualitative break in the spatial consis 
tency of the mundane does not, there! 





merely indicate topographical 








intrusion, but “ontological rupture and transcendence 





While divine rupture can take place almost anywhere in the terrestrial 





realm, at least theoretically, Bliade’s 


ate qualitative breaks with 





ation of ancient cultures leads 
him to assoi 
Mount 





cred mountains, “The Sacred 





in—where heaven and earth meet—is situated at the center of the 
world.” Therefore, Eliade translates Dur-an-ki—the term given to 





Babylonian sanctuaries atop mountain peaks—as the “Bond of Heaven and 
Earth.” These sacred places repr 





zt the navel or omphalos of the earth and 
ect it to transcendent spheres.'* Furthermore, a sanctuary built on the 
site of a rupture is assimilated into the quali 
‘means that just as a hierophany tran 








tive break in space. This 





ms the physical ground from a mun 





dane to sacred status—as in the burni pisode—so sacred space ren: 


ders any archit 





ral structure built within its limits qualitatively different 
Eliade elaborates, “Every temple or palace—and by extension, every sacred 


city or royal residence—is a Sacred Mountain, thus bec a Center 








The humanly cons 





ucted city or 





nple is itself, therefore, regarded as the 
juncture of heaven and earth and the 





acts as the point of passage from 
‘one level to another." 
While such 





netaphysical rupture may assume any number of physical 
forms, a specifically ften signifies the threshold 
between the dual worlds. Cc 





ique archite 








punication with the heavenly realm occur 





through this symbolic opening by which passage from one cosmic region to 
another is made possible.'” An example of such transition takes place in 
Genesis 28:12-22 when Jacob se 
the 
the ladder and YHWH stands above it. When Jacob awakes he exclaims, 
‘Surely the Lord is present in this place and I did not know itl... How sub: 
lime is this place! This is no other than the house of God, and that is the 


a ladder in his dream. Its base rests on 








th and its apogee reaches into the heavens. Angels ascend and descend 











gateway to heaven.” The Jacobvladder paradigm incorporates 





lof the ingre- 








7? Bind, “Architecture” p 
13 Blade, yah, p. 12 








"4 Eliade, Myth 16,1. Z. Smith calls fora closer reading ofthe evidence and conten 
thatthe word Duran-ti, which Eliade tresltes ax “Bond of Heaven and Earth" probably 
lationship of the cathy and heavenly realm in this cas, is not one of 
: onion, ater one of severing aod diutction See Sith, Map, p. 99. 
TS Blade, Myth, p12 
"6 Blade, “Architectre" p. 108 






ha the un 








ay, represent for Eliade the 


hin repre” a 8 the ait man. See Blade, Sacred, 9,3 
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dane 





dients of Eliadian rupture, Firs qualitative break in mi 


space accompanied by a hierop the ladder represents the in- 





strument of passage at the th 1 divine world makes contact 





with the human realm. Finally 





hat Jacob sets up a stone 
pours oil on it, and renames the location ber-el, ‘house of God.’ In Jacob's 
makeshift, quarried edifi r . e the ladder’s base 


rested and symbol hus standing in a 








jubs *house 





ples 





THE JERUSALEM 





B: CUTTING SPACE 


The aforementioned elements—space differentiated throu 





1 hierophan 





mountains as primary locations for r and architectural structures as 





thresholds between human 





play key roles in interpreting 


the Jerusalem Temple as sacred space par excellence. Drawing from rabbinic 





sources, Eliade attributes the syn center," for example, to Zion 
and the Jerusalem Temple, While Mishnah Kelim 1:8, 9 de 
grees of holiness that increase as one mo 


ward the Holy of Holies, 1 





weates the de 





yedieval text Midrash Tanhuma 





Qedoshim 10 similarly states: 








Just as the navel is found a + of the land of 
Israel is f w dation 
world. J at th the land Temple is 
center of Jerusalen H nter of the Temple, th 
Ak is at the cent Holy of H the Foundation Stone i in 





front of the Ark, w 





According to certain rabbinic attitudes then, the Temple Mount serves as a 


sacred mountain in its geo, ty to the world."” It is the found. 











place of creat 





two topographically distinct divine rup 


tures. While the devir or Holy of Hi e of the 








Divine Presenc 
marks the meeti 





heaven and earth—the altar area and the sacrifice 
old through which the two worlds com: 


municate. Moreover, just as the Exodus 





performed there signify the thre 


demands a human gesture 





in response to divine presence at the burning bush, so the priests in the 





1 These rabbinic traditions echo Ezekiel 38:12, where the people of Israel are “gathered 
from the nation at the center ofthe ean 








al texts in Cohn, pp. 38 {3 
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Jerusalem Temple administered sacred ritual barefoot The Temple's asso- 
Ciation to that which is ontologically real, then, creates a point of orienta- 
tion and reference to which all nonreal entities in the surrounding so-called 
profane space are obligated.*" Indeed, the site ofthe Jerusalem Temple, even 
alier its destruction in 70 C.E., generates the point of physical orientation to 
Which all other Jewish religious edifices will refer. 

Eliade’s formulation of the sacred as that which is both set apart or de 
tached from mundane space, as well as that which is associated with or 
linked to divine presence, is reflected in the Hebrew linguistic tradition 
Detachment, for instance, is revealed inthe root for ‘holy’ of ‘sacred’ —gdsh 
(@7p)—which means ‘to be cut off” or ‘to be separated." The linguistic 
implications of "being cut off” 
communal buil 











materialize in both the liturgical actions and 
lite culture. At 
‘Sinai, for example, the mandate is given in Deut. 14:2: “You are a set-apart 
people to the Lord your God, and the Lord has chosen you to be a special 
possession to himself, out of all peoples that are upon the earth’ ("7p 
2 THe ni), 
Lond” expresses the multivalent associa 

)."*You are set apart” qualitatively cuts 
the Israelites off from other people while “to the Lord” sanctifies or conse- 
crates this group of people by associating them with the divine. In this 
sense, the people of Israel represent a ‘sacred rupture’ in the homogeneity of 
men, As Jon Levenson has observed: 








enterprises undertaken by ancient I 


























“You are a set-apart people to th 
tions contained in the word qdsh (@ 








Much of the biblical law, especially from the Priestly sources, evidences 
desire to establish a clear and durable border between the Israelites and the 
ss among whom they lived (Lev. 20:22-26). All the social pres: 











sure in bibl 
nigh 
shared with them, 





al times encouraged Israc! to stress what set her apart from her 


ors, for example, the experience of the Exodus, rather than what she 





20 See Haran, “Vestments.” p. 1068. He states, “Shoes are not included among the 
priestly vestments and the priests evidently ministered barefoot as was obligatory in holy 
place. 
Tn his book Sia and Zion 3. D. Levenson tests the applicability of Eliade’s categories 
Within the context ofthe biblical tation. He asserts that Sinai, rather than Zion, initially 
receives the atibutions ofa sacred mousian, In Exodas 19, YHWH physically appears at 
Sinai with all the quaking drama of aa anthropomorphic God. Sinai, however, marks more 
than jas the place of divine rapture. Through the institution of covenant, t denotes the site of 
direct contact between homan beings and the transcendent. Only later isthe significance of 
Sinai and Moses asimilsted into and subsumed under the tration of Zi and David (p. 17) 
Levenson’s definition of Sinai as sacred mousian, therefor, is not limited to the place of 
hierophany, bat encompasses a broader theory of sacred space that involves "a place where 
effective decrees are ianved” See Levenson, p. 111 

2 jatrow, p49; and BDB, pp. 8 

= For a discussion of ‘separation’ and “differen 
120. He defines israel as a tribe qualittively 4 
































in the Hebrew Bible, see Levenson, 
reat from other nations simply by is 
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This identity of distinction becomes paramount in the Talmudic era when 


the rabbis stressed social peculiarity. Levenson points out that at this time, 
“the Jews were already...radically and visibly distinct from their neighbors 
‘They dressed differently, abstained from foods others consumed, and observed 
radically different rhythm of life.”** The Hebrew term for holy, qdsh, de- 
notes, therefore, both detachment and linkage in its respective relationship 
to mundane and ontological realities. 

In architectural terms, one of the primary linguistic signifiers used for 
the Jerusalem Temple is bet hamigdash ( the house that is set 
apart’ or ‘the house that is cut off.” Similarly, the word temenos (plural 
temene)—used to designate the precincts of a Greek temple—derives from 
the Greek verb temno (run), which means ‘to cut,” hence ‘to cut off” a 
c.5 A Greck temenos originally signified any geographical domain 
marked off for any special purpose.”* Temenos gradually came to mean al- 
most exclusively, however, “a piece of land marked off from common uses 
and dedicated to a god, a precinct.” A temenos represents, therefore, a dis 
od with divinity and is isolated and ‘cut off” from 
all other regions. Moreover, most femene contain stone markers to indicate 
that the area is a site of divine rupture (as in the case of Jacob's post-dream 
stone pillar).2* The third-century coin depicting the Temple of Men at 
Antioch (PL, 17a), for example, exhibits a lattice-work screen dividing the 
from the surrounding area. In fact, low fences 

















crete space that is associ 




















sacred building and its sta 
of stone of wood appear frequently on Roman coins in order to indicate the 
sanctity of temples Various scholarly interpretations have suggested that 
these barriers were used to hinder people and animals from entering sacred 
grounds and that ritual participants provisionally tied sacrificial animals to 
the posts located on such fences. These screens were low enough to be 











connection to and covenant with the transcendent reality at Sina Furthermore, it is a 
‘ategory of difference that les inthe area of holies, p 53. 

% Levenson, p. 121. 

25 ‘See R. Parker's discussion of the meaning 
associated with land ‘cut of? fora hing to the 
ods, in Parker, pp. 160-163, Also see J.P. B 
Templum,” p. 427. Foe an explanation of temenc 
st55, 


 temenos, from its secular origins 
Homerian usage as land “cut off for the 
wns discussion of temenos and 7 in Brown, 

planning in Greck temples se Scully, pp. 












‘See Burkert, p86 


J. and L. Rober, the Greek word for such 
barriers—hughellog (x20 the Latin cancellur and appears in 8 
huimber of instiptions in Asia Minor during the Imperial period. For dyceAlos, see Robert 
{& Rober, pp. 47-88; and Liddell & Scot, p. 448 
2 For other examples, see Coins, pp.9 18-19, L 
3 See Will, p. 259; and Cortett p. 153. crigtion of “high wall 
smarking the tenenos of Asklpicion at Corinth in Scully, p. 207, fig. 405, 
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trespassed, however, and so they probably functioned at a symbolic level as 
well as at a level of security. Moreover, their permeable nature allowed the 


non-participant visual entry into the sacrificial rituals taking place on the 








other side of the balustrade." In physically cutting off an area, therefore 


these low walls delineated, marked out, and intensified the qualitative 






uuniquei 





FIG. 19 Recon: 





tion of Herod's Temple in Jerusalem. The Temple soreg 


surrounds the ianet courts (Meir Ben-Dov 





The Second Temple in Jerusalem comprised similar architectural features 
that ‘cut off sa 
Middot 2:3 spe: 
the out 
described the law of purific 
Meir Ben-Dov's reconstruction of 
probable location of the balu 


es from less holy ones. Both Josephus and Mishnah 








‘of a sores (372) that divided the inner Temple courts from 





wth Greek and Latin inscriptions that 


ones.’ The soreg carried 








d Gentiles not t 
he Temple courts (FIG. 19) illustrates the 
Je. Whereas the Greek term temenos 















‘comes from the verb ‘to cut,” the Heby in soreg originates from the 


also means “to weave’ and ‘to knit,’ indicat 





verbs 








n was probably a lattice-work wall 














Fora discussion of vertical that ated the degree of viel restrictions, see 
Martienssen, pp. 67. 
32 Smith, Place, 

33 See Josephus, JW 5.5, 2 0 4. See other references t this barr in Josephus 

10nos 192-183 (air Be W 62, 4 nos. 124-128; Josephus, JA 15.11, 5 0 

7:4 AA 28 See also Philo, Gatus, 31 no. 212. Al 





‘consol Sch 





35 See Ben-Doy,p. 109 
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Based on this etymological evidence pointing to “Iattice-work,’ on a com: 
parative analysis of contemporary pagan dividers (such as the one in PL 
17b), and on the material evidence th: s (in the Rockefeller and 


Istanbul museums), I have revised previous reconstructions of the soreg and 














propose an alternative version in FIG. 





n ofthe Jerusalem Temy 





FIG, 20 Alternative reconstruc e soreg (author), 








ded, therefore, the areas 
lace the Jerusalem 


The Jerusalem Temple soreg sepa 





ble to 





most associated with sacrality. We are now 
Temple and its physical indicators of sanctity within Girard's model. The 





ive model for the sy 





Temple represents the primary. a swogue; it is, 








juent structures conveying sanctity 
at the Temple enjoys is the status of sacred 


in essence, the arche-tect 





The mode of superior being 
space, paralleling Eliade’s theory that any sacred ruptu 
implies a ‘revelation of being,” Sacrifices in the altar area 
‘communication with the divine and the shekinah even finds spatial abode in- 
1m, the Holy of Holies. 





in mundane space 
le human 











a designated r 





side the Temple's precincts, wit 
The simple presence of a functioning Temple in Jer 
1d hence, a mode of eminent 





salem, in fact, connotes 
the political well-being of the nation of Israel 
being. The object of desire with which the Temple has become synony 
mous, therefore, is the translation of human contact with the divine into 
hat is to say, the manifestation of a hiero- 











architectural and liturgical terms 


phany into physical signage 








3E For nal evidence onthe sores fragments, sce Schwabe, pp. 389-368; and Tie, pp. 
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‘THE SYNAGOGUE: SACRED OR PROFANE? 


‘The late-antique synagogue does not share in the definition of sacred space 
that Eliade associates with the Jerusalem Temple. Instead, the synagogue 
‘embodies contradictory notions. On the one hand, it can only be a lesser 
institution that never actually competes with the tradition of sacrality mo: 
nopolized by the Temple. Sacred space in the Jewish tradition is decisively 
linked to and defined in terms of experiences and realities in which the syna: 
gogue does not share. For example, no special, forbidden chamber privately 
‘embraces the Divine Presence there. The synagogue takes on numerous 
forms in unlimited foci, as opposed to a singular design in a ‘centered’ 
place. And ritual purity, as well as shoeless attendance, are not required in 








the synagogue. In fact, the early-medieval rabbinic assertion in Exodus 
Rabbah 2:6, “Wherever the shekine -ars one must not go about with 











ms to suggest a ‘divine absence’ in the synagogue because 
‘synagogue participants normally wore shoes. Moreover, the Hebrew sig 
flers used in conjunction with the Temple and the synagogue—bet hamiq- 
dash (7p°2 772) ‘house of the sacred’ or ‘house that is set apart’ and bet 
“house of the congregation’ —reflect the essential dif 














hakeneset ( 





ference in their relation to a divine presence.%” Such nomenclature couples 
qualitative distinctness with the former and common ground accessible to all 
with the latter. Moreover, the synagogue is not marked off by boundary in: 








dicators comparable to the femenos of the Temple. As Shaye Cohen has 
pointed out, synagogues differed from the Temple in certain fundamental 
ways: cult, personnel, and place, While Jews regarded the Jerusalem Temple 
to be the center of the earth, God's throne, and the very symbol of the entire 
\ogues were, in contrast 





‘cosmos, Cohen argues that 








built throughout the Greco-Roman world in both Palestine and the 
Diaspora, both before the destruction of the temple and after it 
Synagogues were not built in holy places. They were built anywhere and 





everywhere: even a private home could be converted into a synagogue, 
Surely these humble structures were not cosmic centers in any sense of the 





Synagogues do not, therefore, require a genius laci; they may be reproduced 
worldwide. Nor do synagog 





es carry a tradition of “rupture” equal to that of 
a means of liaison with 
ar ben Pedat, all con: 





Mount Moriah where sacrifices are carried out 
God, In fact, according to the third-century Rabbi Ele: 
tact and communication between God and Israel seems impossible in post- 
JOC.E. synagogues. B. Berakot 32b states, “From the time the Temple was 

















See M. Hengel's study of nomenclature associated with the synagogue in Hengel, 
Proseuche.” p. 27-54 
3 See Coben, “Temple,” p. 15 
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destroyed, an iron wall has cut Israel off from its Father in Heaven." In ad- 
dition, synagogues do not boast a pedigree comparable to that of Mount 
Sinai’s—the historic place of covenant between human and divine. Post- 
‘Temple synagogues lack, in essence, any intimate connection to sacred 
mountains except one, and that is their consignment to pay homage to 
Jerusalem's Temple Mount by means of orientation, In the early years of 
the Common Era, synagogue facades and doors consistently open toward 
Jerusalem. By the fourth and fifth centuries, synagogues succumb to another 
‘et of orientation rules by angling their most important walls, designed for 
the placement of Torah scrolls, toward the Temple Mount.” Both cases of 
orientation situate the synagogue in a relationship of perpetual deference 10 
the Temple's memory and place this later and ‘secondary’ institution in the 
area Eliade designates as ‘profane nonreality” circumscribing the Temple 
Mount. In relation to Girard’s competitive triangle, then, the synagogue 
plays the role of the apprentice, yearning for the object of desire associated 


























with its rival the Temple: sacrality 

On the other hand, the post-Temple synagogue represents the only wor- 
ship establishment available to the Jews and by default inevitably assumes 
some of the liturgical and spatial sacrality initially monopolized by the 








Jerusalem Temple. Drawing from Ezekiel, early medieval sources refer to 
the synagogue, for example, as a ‘little Temple’ migdash me'at (202 wpa), 





reflecting both the nostalgia and reverence that Byzantine Jews still carry for 
the Temple—despite its absence from Jerusalem for hundreds of years—and 
the amount of sanctity that they are willing to allocate the synagogue 
through such nomenctature:+! The rabbis even hold that prayer from the lips 
replaces sacrifices from the altar and B. Sotah 38b claims that neither the ark 
in the synagogue, nor a partition of iron, can separate the people of Israel 











from their Father in heaven.‘ 

In addition to the liturgical sig 
fourth to sixth centuries, the developme: 
cisive element—the chancel screen- 





ance that synagogues gained from the 

and increasing presence of one de- 
fferentiated spatial conceptions in 
synagogues. The synagogue soreg—similar in form and function to the 
soreg that existed in the Jerusalem Temple—changed homogeneous syne 
gogue space into a heterogeneous realm by ‘cutting off” and defining areas 
oriented toward the Temple Mount. The synagogue chancel thus distin- 























3 See Bokser, “Wall,” pp. 49-374 
40 See Landsberger p. 183 
41 See B. Megilah 29 and Leviticus Rabbah 62, Also consult Levine, “Sanctuary,” p. 
a 


42 See Y. Bet. $1, Ad. Se slo Levine, “Sages” p.206, 
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guished certain zones (often already chiseled out by apses and niches) from 
other spatial entities in the same building. 

The Babyl 
of such physical dividers in their ability to set apart the presence of a sacred 


object, much like the soreg in the Jerusalem Temple, The following exam- 








an Talmud narrates two stories that reveal the significance 











rial barriers located interestin 





ples describe mat y enough in domestic set- 
jes, B, Berakot 25b-26a tells us that R, Ahai 


centered the bridal chamber of his newly married son and was horrified to see 





tings, not in actual sy 











that the nuptials would be consummated in the presence of a Torah scroll. 
He exclaims to the bride's family 


Had I not come now, you would have endangered the life of my son, 

has been taught: It is forbidden tc 

th Law or 
of another 











which there is a scroll of th they are taken out oF 





Sexuality in this instance is considered a profane activity because it might 





have taken place in the presence of a sacred object. Just as sexuality is for 
bidden in ancient Jewish, Greek, and Roman temple remene, it is also pro: 








hibited in any space made sacred by a holy object. The placement of the 
Torah scroll in a receptacle within the same room allowed for the creation of 





two spatially distinc 
ues, further ill 


areas, one profane and one sacred. The passage contin. 





ating the necessity of segregating space for the Torah 








R. Joshua b, Levi said: For a sen 
tition (mehit f ten [handbreadths]. Mar Zutea was visiting R. 
Ashi, and he saw the place where Mar the son of R, Ashi slept there 
was a scroll of the Law and a partition of ten (handbreadths] was made for 
it. He said to him: Which autho wing? R. Joshua b, Levi 
is it not? I presume that R. Joshua b. Levi meant this to apply only where 
‘one had not another room, but your honor bas another room! He replied: 1 

















had not thought of 


le intended for 
proximately 40 
entities, Likewise, 





In these passages, two modes of physical barriers—a recept 
nt of the Torah scroll and a low wall of 









inches—symbolic. 





ly represent entirely separate sp: 
the term “divider,” mehitza (K="72), is based on the root hutz (777), “outside, 





hence the meaning to place something ‘outside’ of a space by means of a 


enoting both the 





partition. In addition to. mehitz 
balustrade in the Temple and sereens that separated the Torah shrine from the 
ing both 


the term soreg, d 





rest of synagogue interiors, derives from the verb srg (: 
“to gird and “to inter 








or weave." The li 





.guistic bivalence revealed by 


® See Hach, At 
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the term soreg—that which is circumscribed or “girded,” as well as that 
rasion inherent to such bart 
ture often take the form of a 
soreg (FIG. 20) and 
the permeable chancel barriers from Tiberias and 1 ue at Gaza 
(PLS, 17 and 18a). The eptually symbolizes the point at 
which sacred and secular are knitted together in union, At another level, 


which is ‘woven’ together—evo 
cers. At one level, their visual and formal str 
lem Temp! 











woven lattice-work screen, like the Jeru 














attice-work 








however, the spatial context of chancel screens, seen in the reconstruction of 
the synagogue bemah at Khirbet Susiya (PL. 18b), defines them as the force 
ce, inhibiting one from infiltrating the 


ing and dividing, 





that severs sacred from secula 
other.45 This notion of arc 
mirrors Mircea Eliade’s theory of architectural threshold between two qual 





‘tural juncture, as both uni 





tatively different spaces. He 








tance be- 
hold is 


The threshold that separates the two spaces also indicates the d 








tween two modes of being, the profane and the religious. The 
the limit, the boundary, the frontier th nguishes and opposes wo 








worlds—and at the same time the paradoxical place where those world: 
‘communicate, where passage from the profane to the sacred world becomes 
possible. Hence their great religious importance, for they are symbols and 
at the same time vehicles of passage from the one space to the other:*@ 








Like a threshold that signifies separation and continuity then, the soreg or 


the mehitza in front of the Torah scrolls creates the *edge’ necessary for the 





existence and definition of two distinct yet interrelated spatial rea 

Epigraphic evidence in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Aramaic further reveals 
the increasing sacrality attributed to synagogue space in conjunction with 
tiquity. An early seventh-century chancel screen 
od and to the 


ities 





synagogue screens in 
from Ashkelon, for example, reads, “Kyros has presented to 




















holy place (4y1w én) for his salvation."*” A sixth-century inscription lo 
cated on the mosaic floor of the Gaza synagogue (PL. 19a), acknowledges 
the wood merchants who contributed to this “most holy place” (yw [ér4a] 
réma)-# The synagogue at Hamman Lif refers to itself as sancta sinagoga® 

45 Thi is Ze'ev Yeivin's reconstruction in Yeivin, “Susiya,” pp. 93-98 

46 tage, Sacred, p.2 

47 See Sukenik "eLHlaruneh.” p, 155. Sukenik accepts a 6O4 CE dating o tis sees, 
which is now the propery of the Dewsches Evan tits fr Altertumewisenschaft 
{ier Helientands and on loan to the lal Mascom. See Lita, p. $8, no. 70; and Frey 
Sol. 2 pp. 151-152. 0 

4 See Ovadiah, "Gaza," p. 195 and Ovadiah “Synagogee.” pp. 130-131, See also 





Lifshite, pp. 58-59, 
4 See Biebel, “Hamman Lif” pp. S41-5S1 
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and other Diaspora syn: obi,%° Side in Pamphylia’' and 
Philadelphia in Lydia**—define each of their spatial compositions as “holy 
place."*? In Byzantine Palestine, synagogues at Beth-Shean,* Na‘aran,’3 
Hammath-Tiberias,% Kefar Hananiah,*” and Gerasa* all reveal epigraphic 
evidence confirming the sacred quality of these structures, Four inscription 
pt alone refer to “holy place’? and inscriptions list- 
ing the twenty-four Priestly courses that once functioned in the Temple 

pear at Caesarea, Beit el-Khader in Yemen, and Kissufim. Another such 
inscription commemorating the hieratic caste of the Temple, reported by 
Sukenik but now lost, app. el screen from 
Ashkelon.*" And in another Palestinian case, a chancel screen fragment 
found near the synagogue site at Gaza carries the Greek inscription: 





gues: 














1s directly on a chani 





For the salvation of Jacob the son of Lazarus, X, his son, in gratitude to 
God has renovated the structure ofthe apse of this holy place (dyiou rémov) 





30 At Stob, the terms d 
Frey, vo. pp. 504-507, na 694; and Lif 


31 at Side 


refer to saced place and sanctuary. See 
pp. 18:19, no. 10, 





a male plaque idestifis the building as “the very bol, frst synagogue,” 
ayeryns, Lifhite, p. 37, no, 36, and Frey vl 2, pp. 38-39, no. 781 








re very holy synagogue ofthe Hebrews” dyior[den] [olwayuyn Tul 
"gaia. See Lifshitz, p. 31, 00,28, and Frey, vol 2, pp. 18-19. no. 754 

5) See A. T. Kraabel’s di nent of sacred space in Diaspora 

synagogues in Kraabel, p. 495. T. Burchell alia comments on the increasing sanctity of 

Roman synagogues, sating that they were considered aedes sacra, sacted edifice. The 

fined a5 8 religion's locus; thet of destruction of funds or of documents 

fied a sacrileam; the synagogue retained rights of asylum of 

side traditions could be imposed on i. See Borchaell,p. 226; and Juster, vol. 1, pp. 




















from its premises was cla 








» civil authorities and no religious symbols 





5 Here the ins 
congregation who endeavored to repair the holy plac’ 
Shean." p. 8S 

35 The Aramaic i 


38 reads: “Remembered te for good all the members of the holy 
See Bahat, “Beth 











pion here also reads "=p Tem. See Naveh, pp. 136, 
on, Dothan, Hammmath Tiberias, pp. $3 
<n on a bronze hanging lamp, See Frey, vol. 2, 





57 Here the inscription mentions 
Pp. 164165, no. 9 








58 See Lift, p, 70, no. 78; and Frey, vol. 2, pp. 103-104, no. 867 
5 One inscription from the tte ofthe Ptolemies mentions “sacred precincts” (epv 
phBoNuw, See Lifshite, . 76, no. 87: Frey, vol. 2. pp. 360-361, no 1433, Three others refer 
way Lifshita, p. 7, nos. 8,89, 90; Fey, vol. 2, pp. 362-64, nos, 1435, 1436, 1437, 

© See Avi-Youah, “Courses.” pp. 137-139; and Levine, Caesarea, p. 44 

1 This sercen has unfortunately teen lost but the inseription was recorded by Sukeaik in 
Sukenik, “el Hammah” pp. 156187, See alsa Goodenough, vl. 1, pp. 220-221; and Frey. 
vol. 2p. 150, no, 962, 
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together with its screen (kayeéAAw) from the ground up in the month of 
March...€2 





This inscription incontestably associat 
graphic 
renovation during the sixth century, the apse and the screen, 


al sacrality—designated epi. 
tural features that received 


spat 
lly as “holy place"—with the two arc 











Tn addition to the plethora of inscriptional evidence pointing to sacrality 
in synagogues, Talmudic passages, such as B, Sotah 40a, allude to the qual 
itative difference between synagogal spatial settings by stating that the 
priestly class, the kohanim, “had their faces toward the people and their 
backs toward the shekinah.” Moreover, texts like B. Megillah 29a and B. 
Berakot 6a-b, state that the Divine Presence can now be discovered in the 
synagogue. These comments further encroach upon the uniqueness of the 
Temple by deferring the sacrality of the Temple, embodied in the shekinah 
presence, spatially and temporally to the institution of the synagogue. And 
B, Sotah 40a claims that before reciting the priestly blessing, the kohanim 




















removed their shoes in order to ascend the synagogue platform—a mimetic 
reference to Biblical traditions associated with holy ground and Temple ritu- 
als performed barefoot. 

In spite of such af 
‘and to link the synagogt 
‘antiquity never shares the uniquely prestigious position once enjoyed by the 
Temple. B. Berakot 32b juxtaposes significant texts that are attributed to R, 
Eleazar and that comment on the importance of Temple sacrifice: “From the 
day on which the Temple was destroyed the gates of prayer have been 
as it says, "To what 
(ls. 1:11), Such am 








‘mations to validate the synagogue’s liturgical role 
with the Divine Preser synagogue in late 








closed” and “Prayer is more efficacious than offerit 
purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me 
bivalence and seemingly contradictory attitudes toward the role of the 
Temple and the status of sacrifice during the post-Temple era places the 
Jewish tradition at a theological impasse. To fill the lacuna left by the 
Temple, the synagogue necessarily appropriates its ritual and ontological 
mportance. In doing this, however, the synagogue must rival and threaten 
the tradition of the constructed Temple model—whether it remains standing 
fer, the tangible and formal marking of sacral 





















or has been destroyed. More: 
ity represents the object of desire to which the synagogue is indentured. 













This reading follows Sukenk’ 
196-159, Sukenik insets cay 
nature of the inscription 
10, 966 

163 Safrai comments that “the ruling th 
clement of the Temple atmosphere t 
Safrai, “Gathering,” p. 10. See my 

Sacred Space,” 9. 392 


ation io Sukenk, “el-Hammah,” pp. 
s broken to indicat the self-referential 
and Frey, vol. 2, pp. 152154, 








wast ascend barefoot added an 
mmagoguc” (emphasis mine). See 
s Temple pecstly gesture in Branham 
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The incomparable phenomenon of the late-antique synagogue appears, 
therefore, to elude preconceived notions of sacred space as formulated by 
Eliade and routinely attached to the Temple. Furthermore, the relationship 
between its spatial composition and that of the Jerusalem Temple demands 
the formulation of new typologies and definitions in order to interpret the re- 
ligious and architectural meaning of its space 











WITH AND WITHOUT PLACE 


In his book Map is not Territory, Jonathan Z. Smith develops a theory of 
space very different from that of Eliade's and asks, “Has not the illuminatin 








category of the ‘Center’ been too narrowly discussed in literal terms of geo- 
graphical symbolism?"** Instead, Smith argues for a theory built on the dif 
ference between a caste-run cult and an individu 

ographical peripheries. The discrepancy between 





based religion, between 
topographical centers and 
these extremes 





gives rise to the opposing categories of “locative” and 





utopian.” He defines the locative as that which conforms to a location or 
It is associated with a world that 





emphasizes the centrality of a place 





knows its limits and boundaries and maintains the integrity and character of 
place. Ancient temple structures with bounded femene, such as the Temple 


in Jerusalem, illustrate this loc: 





ive religious mode because they employ a 
highly defined ritual system with a set of rules that maintain a closed and 
static society. Smith describes systems of this kind as centripetal, compact, 
bound, and native, Furthermore, Smith asserts that part and parcel of this 





world view is the idea of hierarchy. Just as every element belongs to the 





character of a certain group or place, each member occupies a specific posi 
tion within the system. Liturgical traditions that prohibit the presence of 
foreigners or ritually impure participants, such as menstruating women, are 
alto 1 ess of the totality, then, is 











examples of this system. In 





‘cach individual's keeping his place 
In contrast to the concept of ‘central-locative,” Smith sets forth the idea 
of “peripheral-utopian” or “the value of being in no place."** The word 


the Gr 





‘utopian’ is etymologically derived fro k, ou topos, ‘no place. 
Here Smith emphasizes boundless, free, undefinable, and vast territories, 








Instead of corresponding to an ordered, rational world, the u-topian is often 


th, Map, p. 98 
5 Smith, Map, pp. 101-1 
5.1 D. Cohen's treatment ofthis probiem in Coben, “Menstrants," pp, 273-299, 
‘book, Sacred Space in Ancient Jewish and Early Medieval 

Pres, 1996) 












67 Smith Map, p. 138 
8 Sich, Map. p. 101 
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characterized by the chaotic. Smith relates the story of Alexander the 
Great, who continually tested the boundaries of his empire and trespassed 
their limits. When he encountered the sages of India, the world conqueror in- 
quired why they stood before him stamping the earth with their feet. To 


very man can pos- 





protest Alexander's military exploits, they replied that 
sess only so much of this earth's surface as this we are standing on. 
While the attitude of the sages illustrates Smith's category of the ‘locative, 
emphasizing a highly defined center with articulated limits and rule 
‘Alexander the Great's position typifies the nature of ‘rebellion,’7! The edges 
of his empire were not closed and compact, but made up of diffuse, dyna 
and differentiated space; the fringes were open and u-topian, without locative 














cohesiveness 

In relation to the synagogue and the Temple, itis not difficult to identify 
the locative as the singularly ‘placed’ and hierarchically structured institution 
on the Temple Mount and the u-topian as the unlimited, ubiquitous, and 
J throughout the land of Israel and the 
aries of the locative and u-topian, as he 
applies them to late antiquity, however, is the shift from the former to the 

ter. He states that a significant change in emphasis takes place from the 
ceremonial life of temple systems to that of individuals. This institutional 








varied worship structures scatter 
Diaspora. Intrinsic to Smith's cate 














shift—from a closed, compact society to an open arrangement based on the 
individual—implies a change in topography as well as in theology. Such an 
‘anthropologic’ shift constitutes a unique transition where the centralized 
city or temple wall no longer protects individuals from evil. Rather, the 
ion with a religious society or human group will save him or he 
vil perceived in human terms, embodied in other people.”* Smith 














from a 
desig 
from static to mobile, from centralized 
perpetual exiles. 


tes this anthropologic system as a diasporic model, a movement 
peripheral, from native to 














Pin dificult disci Smits em ‘opin rom ts moe fala efecace oa 
ideal station” While certain wcitis, aogtng what Sth calls a wopian system of 
Sith employs the word primarily to sages that hr pctaal focas wa not lated to 
Simple place.‘ make move apparent hs rfrece to ts ngitc wore, have hyphenated 
the word oper 

70 Smith, Map, p. 102. 

2 Smith Map, p186 

2 Joseph Gutmann asserts that this was the impetus for the formation of the synagogue. 
The Phar emphacs on he nds ily tf ough the 
bbservanceof lu alka, ld tothe oii ofthe synagogue inte second century BCE 
See Cotman, Spopuer. pp. 3-4 See Steven Fics ducts of poxt-Temple 
Sacred time” or mn haath ta ie, Holy Pisce," 1 

73 Smith, Map, p. 131. Problems arise from Smith's categories because he speaks in 
ener of "ie tigios life of Late Antity" (p. 186) without completely clarying the 
Flows groupe to which he refs, While mos of his book adreses early Suds and 








cleved tht they were beaded toward an i 








his or her salvato 
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At 





st glance, the mere existence of pre-70 C.E. synagogues attests to 
m the ‘character of place’ toward the ‘u- 
an,” that is, tc ipheral locations. Although the ori- 
gins of the synagi ie and the archaeological evidence 
it is clear from the New Testament and other literary sources 
nd began to gain strength while 





what Smith earmarks as a shift fr 












ard disparate and p 
gue are still indetermina 














that this communal institution developed 





the Temple in Jerusalem was still functioning ina centralized, ‘locative’ re 
ligious system. This diffused system was not new, however, to the Jewish 


people, Before attempts under Josiah in the seventh century B.C.E, to cen: 








incient Israelite existence was symbolized by 
s. T 


tralize worship in Jerusalem, a 
ese areas were dotted with re 





wilderness and vast territorial expa 
gional altar sites to YHWH, such as those at Shechem, Bethel, and Shiloh. 
Initially, therefore, the Israelites were steeped in a ‘u-topian’ system, with: 
out a permanent place. The first shift, then, was the reverse of what Smith 











describes: fron 





topian existence, embodied in localized sanctuaries, to 

locative stasis in the one Jerusalem Temp 

speculate whether the Jewish people would 

from worship in the Jerusalem Temple to the more 

nly ubiquitous institution of the synagogue had the 
h the Qumran 





It is pointless t ve exe. 





cuted a complete shit 





anthropologic and hi 
Herodian Temple continued to function on its Mount. Althou 





community and early Christian groups had already de-centered their religious 
away from the Temple, Smith's generic reference to a "shift of 
i 





rientatic 





late antiquity” proves somewhat ill-suited when applied to the Jewish tr 
per than by choice, the Jews un 














tion. By politic al compulsion 
willingly made this radical dispersive shift after the destruction of the 
Temple in 70 C.E. Furthermore, while Smith devises his two categories to 
set the stage for the great uni-directional detour in late antiquity, the succes- 
ive shifts from one category to the other present a more complicated picture 
of the pe ple reversals, from the establishment of a decentralized, 
diasporic cult fo the simultaneous and unrelenting references to and y 





ings for a locative existence, more accurately characterize the relation 


the synagogue and the Temple. This tension, then, between a u-topian 








1d a locative prototype—that is to say, between a community org 





a Graeco- Egyptian, 
38 wel as the communities of 











arly Ch late antiquity was teeming with 
diverse a single phenomenon. Within Judaism itself several 
movements re wot undergoing a monolithic metamorphosis. As R 
MacMullen h a proper mel a discussion of religious 
ives in the First thee cestries CE. se AlscMallen sp. pp. 1-12 


« See Flsher, “Symagogues.” pp. 67-3 (Chiat "First-Century.” pp. 49-60. 
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nization in multiple to ystem and a 
hierarchical institution defi 
apart—becomes an internalized tension within the late-antique synagogue, 
itself. Through its developm 
communal nature while tentatively introducing within its parameters a 
locative model, « model bound to and defined in terms of the spatial sacrality 


ati 








ied pati 











both a u-topian, 








of the Jerusalem Temple. The desire in late antiquity, therefore, to 
se—that is, the Temple’s presence—in the 


din ten 





reconstruct a locative pres 





spatial and liturgical panorama of the synagogue may be underst 
ities as well as displaced, vicarious sacrality. 





of merged or coalesced i 





gy, and iconographic representations of 





Jewish chancel screens, Ten 


oles in staging locative, spatial sacrality in 





the Temple all play decisive 
late-antique synagogues, 


RIVALRY AND THE DOUBLE BIND 


We now arrive at a comparative analysis of the subject-construct, the syna 





nuct, the Temple, within the Girardian model of 





‘gogue, and the rival-cons 
mimetic desire and monstrous doubles. The trian, 
what Girard calls the “double-bind imperative.” Girard 


lar relationship, as thu 








proposed, refle 


claims that tension arises from the constructed rival's assumed authority 











which by its very nature as a superior being imp 


Desire what I desire!" But when the constructed subject 





become similar to it, there is inevitable 





does start to imitate the rival an¢ 


conflict as opposed to harmony. The more comparable the two become, th 





more intense the contention, The rival, who seemed to once enc imi 





tation simply by assuming the role of the mode! 











{s surprised to find himself engaged in co n. He cone : 
disciple has betrayed his confideace by following in his footsteps. As for 
the disciple, he feels both rejected and humiliated, judged unworthy by his 
mode! of participating in the superior himself en 





Threatened by the subject-construct, the rival forbids the appropriation of 
ny object” and decrees, “Don’t imitate me.” This gives 


nitate and yet not to imi 





what it considers 





a direct 





rise to the double-bind in 
tate.7 





ceived by the Jewish community is, in this sense 
0 gain legitimacy and pro- 


The synagogue as 
subject to a twofold predi 
vide Judaism with a vial 








iment. First in ode 
ous alternative to a Temy 











Girard, Violence, 9. 146, 
18 Girard, Violence, p- 147. 
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the synagogue must imitate the Temple in order to achieve the same object 
of desire: meaningful contact with God and the physical manifestation of 
sanctity. One example of such imitation shows up in Tosefta Megillah 
4:22, which states that synagogue entrance ways should be located on the 
eastern wall 10 mirror the Jerusalem Temple's orientation.” 

The other side of Girard's double-bind theory prevails, nevertheless, when 
the art of the synagogue comes too close to representing its mode 
and venerated tradition. The rival's expression, “Don’t imitate me” is re 
vealed in rabbinic prohibitions (B. Menahot 28b, B, RH 24a, B. AZ. 43a) 
that explicitly warn against the exact replication of symbolically-charged 
‘objects, such as the Temple menorah. Distorted menorahs, like the five- 
branched menorahs at Capernaum and the nine-branched menorahs at Beth- 
Shean and ‘Ein Nashot (PL. 19b), deviate from the traditional seven-branched 











sacred 



























form. In other cases, menorah representations exhibit a three-legged base 
instead of the supposed solid one described by Josephus or depicted on the 
Arch of Titus (PL. 20a).”* Beth Alpha displays two menorahs (PL. 20b), 
both with deviated genres of tri-legged bases, different even from each 
other.” Hence, synagogue art reveals the desire, on the one hand, 10 
appropriate the herit 








¢ of the Temple, and therefore its legitimacy, and the 
impetus, on the other hand, to deviate from the veritable form of the ur 
object, thereby actually expropriating certain charged Temple images, 

In the end, Girard claims that each of the rivals merges its own identity 
with the other and ultima 

















ly perceives the other as its mirror im: 





as its 
‘monstrous double.” He comments: 
In the collective experience of the monstrous double the differences are not 


eliminated, but muddied and confused. All the doubles are interchangeable, 
although their basic similarity is never formally acknowledged.® 





Such “confused differences” call to mind the juxtaposition of Temple motifs 
and synagogue images in the art of late-antique synagogues, The Beth Alpha 
mosaics (PL.. 20b), for example, are visual landmarks to “Eliadian rup- 
ture”—that is to say, a tribute to the tradition of the Jerusalem Temple—but 
Within the parameters of synagogue space. The top portion of the three 
mosaic panels depicts a portal-type shrine in the middle of a liturgical 
arrangement, flanked by lions, veils, incense shovels, the ner tamid (eternal 
flame), menorahs, and cherubim-like birds. In his book, The Sacred Portal, 




















‘See M.Chiat’s tse 





f synagogues with eastem-oriened doors in Chiat, Handbook, p 
338, 

7 See Sperber, “Menorah,” pp. 135-159; and Meyers, Menorah 

7 See Hschlili, “Composition,” where she states “the inclination to depict unidential 
objects or animals within heraldic design must have been intentional at it would have been 
just as easy to portray completely identical designs.” p. 66 

© Giraed, Violence, p. 161 
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nt Near Eastern im: 
tes that the portal it 
1 lines of Eliade’s 


Bernard Goldman likens this composition to 
door/shrine motifs found on seals and scarabs and indie: 











self represents rupture and disco 





wity in space. Alon; 





interpretation of threshold, Goldman says th 
sd above that of any other archi 
iness. Whatever appears framed 
It is a small step, indeed, to 


throughout ancient art 1 








tectural feature. isa pict 
in the door is th 





1 oF a sacred niche! 





translate the door frame into an aedicula, a shri 





This interpretation of the aedicula structure as a sign of sacred manifestation 
Alph 
stroyed Temple of Jerusalem, (2) the 
ucture present within the 


ion of Temple sanctity within 





allows for the broader identification of the top panel of the Bet 
mosaics as (1) a model of the 
innermost sanctuary of the Te 








ple, or (3) a str 





symboliza 





synagogue itself, Arg 


the synagogue, Goldman remarks: 





The flowered ¢ 
menorah, ritual utensils, and 





tains which stood before the Holy-of-Holie...\ions, birds, 
od together, assembled about 
of the portal as the palace 








the pedimented sacred portal 








shrine of the heavenly Dwele is never lost. As the architectural concre 
tion of God's house it holds His Tablets, His Torah. It is the Temple 
Decause it also holds God's seat and footstool, And, as the heaver 

precinct, its doors close upon the realm of the pious dead who are gathered 








Whereas the other mosaic panels on the same floor exhibit written titles to 
Abraham, Isaac, th 


ularly labels to associate it with any specific structure. 








identify m, and the twelve fig 
panel displays no tit 
The depiction of the portal in essence spe 
that the artists who signed the work, Marian« 
signed this panel “to provide a sense of admission, entry into the most holy 
pres 
finally meet the dual significance of C 
portal. The doorway is simul ly the vehicle for hi 
the passage way through which YHWH enters the human realm, and the 

milar then to the figuration of 











fo Goldman concludes 





and Hanina, purposefully de 








incts whose only language is that of the symbol.”™? In this phrase, we 





jman's assessment of the sacred 











phany, that is 





mortal gateway to a more sacred domain. S 
Jacob's dream of the ladder, the symbolic language 





‘rupture’ and ‘passa 
of the portal indicates a two-way t 

‘The middle mosaic panel at Beth Alpha 
the months of the zodiac, and the clockwork of day and night—does 
not signify the ontologically real heavens, evoked in the first panel, but 














devoted to the seasons of the 








" Goldman, pp. 73 and 82 
82 Goldman, p. 124 
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rather denotes the temporal workin 
ains from earthly fields appear as attributes beside personified Summer, 
Fall, Winter, and Spring. Even the presence of Helios clinches the associa- 
tion with the earth's sun—a heavenly body bound to our own global sky 
and planetary system. The middle panel symbolizes, therefore, a heavenly 
realm one level lower than 1 arrangement depicted in the top 
panel, 

‘The third and final panel completes the cosmic stratification by illustrat: 
ing an event that occurs in mundane, earthly territory—the agedah or the 
binding of Isaac. The hand of God not only intercedes at the appropriate 
moment in the pictorial narrative, but actually breaks through the formal 


of our own cosmos. Fruits and 























the mosaic panels containing the heavenly and ter 
restrial worlds. Such ‘Eliadian rupture’—the appearance of a divine presence 
in a mortal environment—acts as the link between the three mosaic sec- 





tions, formally and iconos 








phically uniting them under one program. This 
narrative form God's intervention from the 


wens and finally to the human realm,*$ 


three-part mosaic stresses 
High Heavens to the earthly 
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The evocation of the h 
space allows Beth Alpha 





avenly/Jerusalem Temple tradition within synagogue 
sacrality associated with divine 








(0 participate in 
rupture." Only the re-creation of ‘symb 





lic Temple space’ within the realm 





Of the synagogue enables this subordinate institution to take part in the 
sacred—a notion that remains irretrievably bound to the Temple's 
proprietorship. The synagogue's link with Temple sacrality should not be 
seen as a literal transference of Temple space to the synagogue apse, but 
instead might be perceived in terms of a *vicarious’ rapport; that is to say 
that by definition, the synagogue takes the pl other in its “imagined 
participation in the experience of another.” The Temple's sacrality is, 
therefore, displaced and deferred to the synagogue until the Temple is rebuilt. 
In this sense, the sy artistic and liturgical representations of the 
s to Temple space, figuratively and 
vicariously reconstructing its presence in the synagogue’s own domain, 
Finally, according to René Girard’s theory of rivalry, the tension created 
between t jes—the Temple and the synagogue—precipi- 











c of a 












Temple become mnemonic 





referen 














monstrous dou 





© Josephus anvibutes smile cosmic symbolism and time in the form of a zodiac tothe 
Jerusalem Temple. See Josephus, JA 37 sad Coben, “Temple,” p. 170, 
85 See Schapiro, p. 28 
rly, the images ofthe sacrifice of Imac, the Temple facade, and the Temple 
Europos link this synagogue in the Disspora to the 
its ancestor in Jerusalem 
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tates a condition of ultimate interchangeability, substitution, and violent 


opposition. He explains: 


‘The model considers himself too far above the disciple, the disciple con- 
siders himself too far below the model, for either of them even fleetingly 
to entertain the notion that their desires are identical—in shor, that they 
‘might indeed be rivals. To make the reciprocity complete, we need only add 
that the disciple can also serve as a model, even to his own modeL*? 











‘The reciprocity that Girard implies suggests that the synagogue possibly 
acted as a rival organization while the Temple still stood in Jerusalem, This 
reversal gives weight to Smith's suggestion that late-antique Judaism saw a 
willed shift from locative to u-topian societal structures. Communities like 
Qumran and the early Christians were certainly turning away from the 
Jerusalem Temple, asserting that the Divine Presence had long since deserted 
the polluted Temple Mount. Instead, they gravitated toward organizations 











conceived of and structured much like the late-antique synagogue—a con 
tending and reforming model. Girard concludes, “When all differences have 
been eliminated and the similarity between two figures has been achieved, 
we say that the antagonists are doubles, It is their interchangeability that 
makes possible the act of sacrificial substitution.”** The culmination of this 
multifarious and tension-filled relationship is the sacrifice of one of the 
rivals. The Temple, once the place of sacrifice, paradoxically becomes the 
sactifice itself for the development of the synagogue. Without this sacrifice, 
the synagogue would never rise to the incontestable place that it occupies as, 
the principle place of religious worship in late-antique Jewish society. And 
it is the rabbis" task to make this substitution possible by endowing the 











synagogue with crucial import. One eatly-medieval tradition claims, there 
fore, that the actual building materi he Temple of Solomon 
comprised the physical structure of a synagogue. Sherira ben Hanina, the 
tenth-century Gaon of Pumbedita, said that when Israel was exiled to 
Babylon, King Jehoiachin built a synagogue in Nehardea, using for its 
foundation earth and stones brought from the Temple in Jerusalem.*? This, 
\deavor physically to incorporate the Temple's being into the synagogue 
legitimates the synagogue's status through the physical and symbolic 
appropriation of Temple attributes. Such appropriation witnessed its 
extreme denouement in 19th-century reform Judaism when the synagogue 
completely assumed the theological role that the Temple once held. The 
synagogue—and not the rebuilding of the third Temple—was seen as the 
ultimate instigator of a utopian age (here, I use ‘utopian’ in the ideal sense 













































8 Girard, Vi 
® See The Letter of Rav Shere Gaon (9 > 
in Gurmana, Sanctuary, p. 1 





2), writen in 992 CE. and cited 
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of the word) and in an attempt to eclipse its powerful precursor even 
appropriated the nome: 





ure “Temple’ as its signifier. 


CONCLUSION 


The iconographic, architectural, and ritual manifestations of sanctity in an 
cient Jewish religious spaces reve: 
isted between the synagogue and its 

ories in architect 





set of complex relationships that ex 
rebear, the Jerusalem Temple. Sacred 
ike other conjured descriptions, such 












ind profane cate 





as ‘anxious,’ ‘vicarious," and ‘competitive'—are essentially human con- 
structs, As such, they illustrate the ways in which communities invest 
objects, institutions, and histories with their own anxieties and perceptions. 
Talmudic evidence, for example, reveals the shifting status of sacrality in 

sue, Tosefta Megillah 3:18 illustrates a rabbinic desire, notably a 
tentative one, to attribute sacrality to early syna 








One does not act lightly in synagogues; one does not enter them in the 
heat because of the heat, in the cold because ofthe cold, or in the rain be 
cause of the rain. One does not eatin them, nor drink in them, nor sleep in 
them, nor walk around in them in them, but one does read and 
study and preach ia them. 











This rabbinic text does not assert that the synagogue is a locus of sacrality 
in concrete or definitive terms, Nor does it directly mention the character of 





Temple space—a spatial re 
close to creating. 





ity that these injunctions, if followed, come 





Instead, this passage demonstrates a hesitant legal attempt 
structures. The goal of 





to distinguish synagogues from common, secul: 
this code of conduct—the establishment of synagogue sacrality—remains, 
however, unarticulated, 

In iconographic and architectural terms, the late-antique synagogue 
evoked sacred space within its walls through the mimetic representation of 
Temple imagery, liturgy, and heterogen Temple objects appear, 
for example, in the Beth Alpha synagogue mosaics next to what is most 








likely a Torah shrine, thereby combining the trappings of the two different 
organizations and conflating the heavenly/Temple world with synagogue 
iconography. Moreover, the mosaic panel that exhibits these ‘muddied’ 
complexions—bringi 





to mind René Girard’s paradigm of rivalry and 
confused identities—is situated closest to the apsidal arrangement that 





geographically projects toward Jerusalem. The incorporation of Temple 
motifs into syna; ery and space implies, therefore, ¥ 











This pau 
‘Gathering p. 


sppeacs in both Y. Megillah 3:74 and B. Megillah 28+, See Safa, 
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ns of symbolic representation, in the 





synagogal participation, by n 
sanctity once allocated to the Jerusalem Temple. 
Such artistic evidence, together with certain Talmudic topoi, make ex- 
plicit the Jewish community's efforts to assign to the post-70 C.E. syna- 
gogue at least some of the sacred status initially dominated by the Temple. 
AS an institution that is perpetually different from and deferent to the de 
stroyed Temple, the synagogue paradoxically becomes the place of deferred 
Temple sacrality.%! The Temple's unique association with the Divine 
ial means of communicating with God are deferred 
porally, and formally—to the liturgy and 
jitatively distin: 











Presence and its sacri 
after its destruction—spatially, te 
space of the synagogue. Special 
guished by markers of the sacred such as synagogue soregim are, however, 
placed under erasure to denote the inadequate representation of true Temple 
space.”? The synagogu \d itself up to an existence in the 
shadow of the Temple tradition and at the same time it must work as a vi 
able, authentic place of worship, sequestering the Temple's ability both to 
ess that sacred connection in visible, 








pants of this space, qu: 








st therefore yi 











communicate with God and to exp 
structural signs, 


31 A sublet to my discourse on the “diference” between the Temple and the syn 
dif deferring.” with obvious allusions 10 J 
See Derrida, p. 8 [al to this polysemia the notion of 











revolves around thew 
Derrida’ essay, “La Diféran 
‘deference 

9 See Branham, “Sacred Space,” pp. 390 














REREADING THE REREDOS: 
DAVID, ORPHEUS, AND MESSIANISM IN THE 
DURA EUROPOS SYNAGOGUE* 








PAUL V. M. FLESHER! 





A scholarly consensus holds that the Jews at Dura Europos—a walled city 
‘on the Euphrates destroyed in 256 C.E.—held messianic beliefs; they be 
lieved that a messiah from the lineage of King David would come in the fu- 
ture to bring peace upon the world,? According to the consensus, the main 
niddle scene of 











‘evidence for these Jews’ messianic beliefs derives from the 
the synagogue’s reredos, its large central painting located directly above the 
Torah Shrine. This scene depicts a figure, identified as David, playing a lyre 
before some animals. The artist, it has been argued, has cast David in the 

















classic form of Orpheus, who is often depicted playing a lyre to pacify wild 
inimals, By portraying David in this manner, the Dura Jews thus present 
David not as the biblical David, but as an ideal figure who can only be the 
future messiah. 

Although scholars have subjected the details of the David se 
debate, little discussion has occun 











4 of whether this scene actually consti 
Jentification of David with Orpheus has 





tutes evidence for messianism. The 


inexorably to the conclusion that t 





yynagogue's artist depicted David 
a messiah, 
This article considers whether t 








 synagogue's paintings—the David 
so al a belief in a future Jewish messiah; it thus pro 
Vides an evaluation of the claims that Dura's Jews were messianic. The 














"This paper is dedicated to Warren Moon, who was my main conversation partner about 
the art inthe Duca synagogue for several years. He died unexpectedly in 1992, 
"1 want to acknowledge the support | have received for this research: Nonthwestern 





Univesity provided funds in the form of a University Reseach Graat as well 
ATG Media Studio; Clifford Tarrance of Memethink helped me ene the photograph into 














‘computer form: Andy Bryson of the Cesier for Teaching Excellence and the computing 
Support staf of the College of Engineering atthe University of Wyoming assisted me inthe 

the projet. Susan B. Downey and Caroline McCracken-Fesher read drafts of 
this exiay and made many belpful comments, aod I hank them. 


T 
theme 
122 (194/139 Mesil 
Goodenough, exp. vols S and 9-1; 

also adheres this view but 


cholars who are most strongly identified with tis postion are A. Grabar, “Le 


Dour” Revue de histoire des religions, 

“Orpheus”; Wischnitzer, Theme 
ing. in Kracling, Synagogue, pp. 62 
riculate it strongly. See also J. Leveen, 
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study will center on several questions. It begins by reopening the debate 
concerning the David scene’s details and analyzing whether the artist por- 
trayed David as Orpheus. With the help of computer-assisted image process- 
ments of 1 to close scrutiny, evaluating 
the form of each, and sometimes even questioning their existence. Next, we 
shall question the automatic equation of ‘Orphic’ David with the messiah by 
analyzing the place of messianism in Orphism and whether Orpheus figures 
as a messiah. From there, we shall briefly visit the question of whether 
‘messianic themes appear in other paintings in the Dura synagogue, and con 
clude with a discussion of the role of messianic notions in different types of 
Judaism prior to and during the time of the Dura Europos synagogue. 

The results of these analyses wniformly reveal that the claims for mes 
sianic ideas in the David scene in particular and among Duras Jews in gen 
ding a solid case for messianism, 








ing, we will subject the 





















eral are vastly overstated. Far from bu 
scholars have built a tower of cards. The case has been constructed of mis 
identified and imagined objects in the painting itself, faulty reasoning, and 
historical and religious confusion, None of the evidence scholars have identi 
fied from the synagogue's artwork points to messianic beliefs among Dura’s 











Jews. 


COMPUTER ANALYSIS OF THE DAVID FIGURE 


The main problem with the messianic interpretation of the David scene is 
that it rests upon a highly confused painting. The reredos, in which the 
ied several times during the life of the syna- 
gogue. Each time the artists painted on top of previous images rather than 
removing them, When archaeologists uncovered the reredos, the sunlight af 
fected the paint, bringing out the layers underneath. Within a short time, all 
fusion, with images in one layer over 





David scene appears, was repait 














laping those of another, and at times images in earlier layers showing 
through better than those in later layers. Furthermore, a red wash used by 
fone ancient artist to cover an earlier painting now infuses the whole paint- 
ing, even though it has faded in places to let earlier images show through. A 
high degree of confusion thus reigns in the reredos, with many images ob- 
scured or faded. Nowhere is this more apparent than in the so-called David 














3 Most ofthe problems with the rere 





+s have come from the paints reaction to exposure 
to the elements. In addition, the painting has lost further surface material dve to the paint 
faking off and to cracks and gouges inthe surface (Kracling. Synagogue, pp. 62, 216-17). I 
seems 10 me, however, thatthe damage to the panting since discovery has been vastly 
‘overstated. Goldstein practically suggests thatthe painting was redooe by is restorers and is 
tow unreliable for analysis (Golistem. pp. 100-101), while Stem states that when the reedos 

Tocation, nt fost its analytic value (Stern, p. 2). Goodenough 
the reredos bearing frit (Goodenough, vol. 9, p. 90). My 

















teas moved from its ocigin 
despair of any analy 
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scene. Scholars have claime e up to six different animals, but they 
have agreed neither on the specific animals represented nor even on the tot 
number, Only two animals now appear to the naked eye. The image of 
David has faded and become so obscured that only its barest outline can be 
seen. To add to this confusion, no photographs of the reredos were taken at 

















the time of its discovery; we possess only tracings, field notes, and 
sketches.‘ Later, when the wall was removed for display in Damascus in 
1933-34, Herbert Gute painted copies of each picture and photographs were 
made’ There is thus no unquestionable or objective record of the re 
tails before it reacted to the exposure to sunlight, or even from the period 
between its discovery and its removal. Current interpretations of the David 
yt be checked for ac: 








edos de- 











scene thus rest upon subjective descriptions which c 
But all is not lost. Computer-assisted im 





enhancement has brought 
new powers of analysis to works of art. Even moderately powerful personal 
‘computers can now analyze artwork in ways unavailable just a decade ago, 
By applyi 
can enhance its obscured, faded, and damaged images. These techniques 
enable us to view the painting's minute details and to see—with a gre 
degree of certainty than heretofore possible—the remains of any images pre- 
sent when the photograph was taken.6 

For this study, I used the best available photograph of the reredos, that 
taken by Fred Anderreg for the color 


computerized techniques of image processing to the reredos, we 




















computer assed analysis ofthe paiming 
‘ot valoable dia. This i oto overlook he confusion caused bythe panting's discovery or 
the scratches ad toes inthe painting both ancient sad modem—but by and large these 
problems affect only small pas of cach image, they rarely result i the Tost of a ene 
bec 

“a the season the reredoet wat dicovered, 193233, H. Pearson made tracings 
naling, Synagogue, p62. 148). But these, for some eas, oly depict the tee-vine 
nd the objets undercath kPesron's acing can be sen in Goodenough, Vo. 1, figs. 73 
and 76; and in Goldstein, pp. 102°, figs. and 4. Othe scholars made sketches (Du Mesa 
‘Le Deux synagogues.” p88 fig. 1, reprodaced in Goodenough, vol. 11, ig 77 see als 
fig, 75] and in Goldstein, pp. 1023, fg 5) and notes (Kraling cites C. Hopkin's field notes 
intKracling.Syagopue . 224 n 886). See also Du Mes, Lex peinres, p49 

ings in 1934, before they were moved and 

cleaned. Kracing, Sy Poodenoogh i vl 
Teproduces these i lack and white (Ges. 323 spaiatings have played 3 
ey rl in the dete, nite the eacy photographs nor the infarc photographs taken by 
“Andere have becn cosuled. See Hopkin, Discovery, pp 207-8 212 

Sever diferent types of Apple Company's Macintosh Il have been wed during this 
research, which was completed on a Cens/Quadra G50. I all ates, the software used has 
teen Adobe Photoshop, developed by Adobe Systems I 


an lite damage which caused the total loss 























3H, Gate painted 
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Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman World? It 





iptures the state of the 
reredos in the early 1960's while on display at the National Museum in 
Damascus, Syria. In the photograph, the figure of David has faded, with 
only faint outlines visible to the naked eye. The figure is obscured by the 
red wash as well as by several dark-green leaves of a vine (a product of a dif 
ferent artistic moment). Only two of the animals mentioned by various 
scholars remain visible, the lion a 

The goal of my research was to analyze the details of the David figure in 
the Dura synagogue’s reredos and to search for the animals that observers 
have claimed to see. Through trial and error I discovered that the outlines of 
the figures provided the most information about the images, rather than 














i the “duck,” which is actually a dove 











other art 





tic features such as color or technique. The following description 
can be most easily understood by consulting the two photographs in Plate 
21 and the drawing based on them found at the end of this essay (FIG, 21). 
The two photographs were produced by different methods of image 
enhancement, The first provides clearer outlines of the image than the 











second, but the images are essentially the s 





To create these images, the initial steps were the same. I borrowed a 
photo transparency from Princeton University Press and used a high-quality 
color scanner with a light hood to sca 
it was stored in TIFF format). Usin 
removed the areas of the reredos outside the middle range where the i 
of David and the animals were found. 

‘Once the picture was in computer form, I used Photoshop's features of 
Color Separation and Brighiness/Contrast to determine which color con 
tained the artistic information about the David figure. It tumed out that most 
Of the information appeared in the red layer, with a tiny amount in the gi 
layer and none in the blue layer." Happily, the latter two layers also con: 
tained most of the ‘noise,” dirt, scratches, discolorations, and other damage 
to the picture. So I deleted the green and blue layers and converted the red 
layer into black-and-white. I then enhanced the contrast betwee 
light areas to make the fi 

At this stage, 
PL. 21. For the first picture (PL 





the image into the computer (where 
Adobe System's Photoshop, I then 
ages 






















ure’s outlines stand out 








ipplied different techniques to produce the two pictures in 


a), I used Photoshop's Sharpening tool 








7 The image ofthe reredos comes from the transparacy used to produce the photograph 
ofthe reeds in Goodenough. vo. 11, plate IV, counesy of Pincetoe University Press. This 
photograph of the reredos after the synagogue wall was recoastrucied in the Damascus 
‘museum Was taken by Fred Anderegg specifically fo the 1964 publication of volume 11 
‘According to Clark Hopkins, this was because the existing photographs of the paintings 
‘were not considered quite adequate for the illustrations” (Hopkins, “Excavations,” p. 19) 
Kracling dealt with this problem by publishing Gate's paintings. 1 want to thank Princeton 
University Press for permission te study the photograph 

' J also tried CMYK analysis, but this produced pooer results 
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to trace the edges of the figure. This brought the outlines of the figure into 
sharp delineation, without affecting the rest of the picture. The effect was to 
cause the lines of the David figure to stand out from the rest of the picture. 
To create the second picture (PL. 21b), I applied Photoshop's different 
sharpening filters to the whole picture several times. This had the effect of 
heightening all dark/light contrasts in the picture—bringing out both the 
Tines of the David image and any other line or contrasting area, whether part 
erioration, So although 
mphasized, so has all the “garbage” in the picture,” After 
both pictures were ‘printed’ to a digitized 
3Smm camera) and developed. 

21 and the drawing in FI 
jed by computer analysis is similar to 
I details, both 
is seated, with crossed legs, resting a lyre 











of the painting or a product of the centuries of de 
David has bee 
the enhancement was complet 
slide printer (essentially a comput 
Looking at both the pictures it 














cean see that the image of David reve 





descriptions by previous observers, but it differs in sever 
important and minor.!® The 
on his left leg. A tunic drapes down David's front to rest across his knees 
This 

light red, but this may be affected by the red wash that suffuses the entire 
painting. A phrygian cap sits on the top of David's head, which is covered 
with dark hair. Unfortunately, I cannot make out any details of the face, A 
chlamys is fastened just below the neck, but it must go down David’s back, 
for it appears on neither side of him. Some viewers have seen the chlamys 
coming down David's right side (the viewer's left) but this is just a dark 
stain on the painting. The chlamys under David's neck, like the lyre, 
appears in yellow tones. David's upper right arm comes straight down 
before the viewer and then bends at the elbow to cross to the lyre on the left 
The sleeve of the tunic ends just below the elbow. David is apparently 
wearing dark trousers that end just below the knee in light-colored boots. 
‘This can be seen best on his right leg, the left leg (on the viewer's right) 
could not be brought out by the techniques I used. David sits on a stoo! that 








The tunic seems to be a 





gives his torso a roughly trian 




















? The reason for cresting the two pictares is to show that diferent levels of human 
involvement in the enhancement p eal essentially the same image. In the fist 
picture. {had to identify the outlines of the Davi figre and enhance them ‘by hand In the 

mid picture, the computer adjested all elements of the picture equally, without my 
selecting any specific area 











10 Some differences lead me to believe that some ofthe atts who provided renderings 
ofthe image could not see it very well In ft, | suspect that the drawing published by Du 
Mesnil is & rather fee rendition, withthe artist filling in absent details and altering the 
figure’s pose. The drawing, for example, depics a thin-waisted David, who holds a small 
Iyte high i his arms. To help the right arm reach high enough, Du Mesnil changes the slope 
of the upper arm and shifts the body back to balance the Iyre. Gate's painting is generally 

ire incorrectly and lacks the bottom of the 
fons. im addition 19 works already 











more accurate, bat he draws the curves of 








4,808 





Figure. These drawings appear in many public: 


‘Goodenough, vol. 1 figs 74,77, a 
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has crossed legs. It is apparently covered by a cushion or a cloth which ends 
in a roll on the (viewer's) left side. 

David balances a large lyre om his left knee with his left hand (which 
ccannot be seen behind the lyre). The lyre’s upper ends curve towards each 
other, with the left one ending even with David’s hair and the right extend- 
ing a bit higher. There appears to be a hole in the sounding box at the level 
of David's shoulder. 

The most significant discovery of the computer analysis concerns the 
area behind David's right shoulder in the upper left corner of the image. 
Previous scholars all agreed that something was painted here. In his paint- 
ings, Gute placed an eagle, while Kraeling later claimed to see both an eagle 
and a horizontal bar suggesting the back of a throne.!! The computer-en- 
hanced image, however, shows not a bird, but a shepherd's crook—a long, 
straight pole with three-quarters of a circle on the end. The crook has not 
been observed by previous viewers, but the computer-enhancement brings it 
‘out quite clearly. The mistaking of a crook for an eagle makes me wonder 
how well this image could be seen even shortly after discovery, 

‘The absence of the eagle brings us to the second area in which computer 
enhancement assists our analysis of the David scene, namely, the suggested 
presence of different animals before David. This has been an area of schol 
arly disagreement. Gute's painting depicts three—the aforementioned eagle, 
the lion and the dove. Du Mesnil saw a monkey between David and the fion 
as well as a bird and another (unidentified) animal in the area to the right of 
the lion.!® Kraeling saw none of Du Mesnil’s animals and discounted the 
dove by claiming it was simply an oddly shaped area which the red wash had 
riot covered; he suggested it had not actually been painted into the scene." 
Goodenough took an inclusive view, accepting the lion, the eagle, and the 
duck (my “dove”) as well as the monkey and the other bird seen by Du 
Mesnil.!® 

‘One of the animals usually seen by these scholars in this scene we now 
know never existed, the eagle. But what about the other animals that schol: 
ars have identified? The computer analysis reveals only two, the lion and the 
dove. The lion stands out more than any image in the reredos and so requires 
‘no further discussion. The dove, by contrast, has been more controversial 
Kraeling, as we mentioned above, held that it was merely an oddly shaped 





















TW Kracting, Synagogue, 2 

2 cannot explain why Kracling thought the eaple was yellow (Krneling, p. 223) 

1 See the discussion of whether the monkey is a dog in Du Mesnil, Lex peinures, pp. 49: 
‘t;and Goodenough, vol. 9, 9p. 9-91 and figs. 82, 85-5 

4 Kraeing, pp. 223-224, 

45 Goodenough, vol. 9p, 93. See also Du Messi, “Le Deux synagogues.” pp. 87-89. 
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ed area.'® But the computer analysis reveals that the dove was actually 
painted onto the reredos. Both the bird"s beak and eye have been painted and 
part of its body has been outlined in black—the top of the head, back of the 
neck, some of the back and part of the tail feathers. This partial outline is 
similar to that of the lion, whose torso, head and tail received outlining, 
even though its legs did not. 











No evidence reveals any of the three animals identified solely by Du 
Mesnil. Computer analysis finds no traces of a monkey (or any other cr 
ture) between David and the lion. An odd-shaped leaf appears there as well as 








a lightening of the red wash—perbaps a result of flaking paint—also in an 
unusual shape.'” Perhaps Du Mesnil mistook one of these for a monkey. 
To the right of the lion and the dove there is nothing. 1 used all the tech- 
1 applied to the David image—techniques de- 
rbage,” and otherwise distinguish 





niques of image enhanceme: 
signed to heighten contrast, e 
images. 


Thus only two an 











nd no animals, portions of animals, or other objects appeared. 


is scene with David, the lion and the 





als appear in 





dove, 

The computer-enhanced analysis of the depiction of David in the reredos 
of the Dura syna Js that this David was presented as the biblical 
David 
playing to the animals.” Let me briefly discuss the negative side first—that 
this scene does not depict David as Orpheus. The first feature in this scene 
that militates against the identification of David as Orpheus is the shep- 
herds’ crook behind David's back. According to Warren Moon, a historian of 
Roman at k.!9 Indeed, the 
elements of Orpheus’ mythic stories consistently depict him as a singer and 
musician, and never as & herdsman, Orpheus used music to persuade the gods 
of the underworld to allow him to bring his dead wife back from Hades, and 











shows that the scene does not fit the usual form of “Orpheus 





Orpheus never appears with a shepherd's ct 














his dead wife in a way that wooed to him animals, plants and 
even rocks. Because of his continuing, mournful singing, angry women cut 
off his head, which then continued to sing and mourn, His inclusion in the 
e of the Argo with Jason also stems from his musical talents. 








Orpheus is thus constently portrayed as a musician by his myths, never as.a 





17 The odd-shape leaf can be scm a the fae ight in the oto in PL. 21 
18 The computer analysis reveals a David scene surprisingly similar to that painted by 
Gute. He indicated three animals: the Tien and the dovelduck (on which the computer 

















concurs, and the eagle, which the computer revealed as a shepherds crook. Nove of the 
‘animals ts suggested by other scholary were seen by Gute or by my computer 
19 Private conversation, May 1992. This has held tre forall the Orpheus images I have 


examined. 
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herdsman. Since the Orpheus myths and the artistic representations of him 
agree that he was not a shepherd, the presence of the shepherd's crook in the 
synagogue reredos militates against identifying David as Orpheus. 

The second aspect of the David scene relates to the animals. All undam- 
‘aged scenes of Orpheus that depict him playing to animals show him sur- 
rounded by a multitude of animals. The Orpheus mosaic in Tripoli's “House 
of Orpheus” contains twenty animals, the Orpheus Mosaic in Paphos re- 


veals thirteen.2! m 














en the Jerusale 





saic has eight animals, as well as 





two satyrs.2® This holds true for all the other late-antique images of Orpheus 
and the animals I have studied.” So the appearance of only two animals in 
this scene does not suggest Orpheus, but, on the contrary, indicates that 
David is not Orpheus. 

So if the elements of this scene do not indicate David as Orpheus, what 
do they suggest? They present David as a composite of the different stages 
of his life, as presented in the biblical record. First, the shepherd’s crook in 
dicates his boyhood occupation of tending his father’s sheep, while the lion 
represents one of the beasts that he protected the sheep against. David in fact 
inst lions to King Saul in 1 Sa 











mentions his shepherd's prowess ag. nuel 
1:34-36. Second, the harp symbolizes his early relationship to Saul when 


hhe was brought to court to play his harp to calm Saul’s troubled emotions 

















(1 Sam, 16:14-23), Third, the kingly hat and dress clearly identify David as 
2 See W. $. Anderson “The Orpheus of Vigil and Ovid: flebile mescio qui.” pp, 25-50 
ln Warden, Orpheus; Linfoeth, Arts; P, Graf “Orpheus: A Post Among Men,” pp. 80-106 in 3. 





Bremer, ed, Interpretations of Greek Mythology (Totowa, ND; Barnes & Noble, 1986), 
21 See R. B. Bandinelli, Rome: the Late Empire, Roman Art AD 200-400 (Londen: 
Thames and Hudson, 1971), p. 260; and The Conservations of the Orpheus Mosaic at Paphos, 
Cyprus (Burbank, CA: Getty Conservati Insttt, 1991), plate | 
See M. Avi-Yonah, Artin Ancient Paes lem: Magnes, 1981) pp. 319-20 and 
plates $051. The same observation aboot animals applies to the Orpheus depletions cited by 











(era 











Goodenough, vel 9, pp. 91-92 and vol. figs. 2-58 
2 Unfortunately. iis difficult make a systematic comprcheasive survey ofall images 
of Orpheus from antiquity. Perhaps when Lexicon Iconogra glee Classica 


reaches “O,’ we will be able to be more comprehensive. In 
other sources cited elsewhere inthis essay, th 

animals in the following places: D.S. Neal, Ro 
the Promotion of Roman Stidies, 1981), pp. 109-112, pl 
Kiliien, Band 1 (Recklinghausen: Verlag Aurel Booge 
178 and 191; S. Charitonidis, L. Kahil, and R. Ginowvés, Les Mosaiges de la Maison 
Ménandre a Mytiténe (Bern: Francke Verlag, 1970). pp. 17-25, 90-1, plates 1, 9-14; S 
‘Orphée";P.E. Bourguet, Early Christian Art (New York: Reynal & Co. 1971), pp. 52-53, 
64-65, 90.91, & 188-189. B. Walters, “The Restoration of sn Orpic Temple in England, 
Archaeology 3S, no. 6 (1982): 36-48: M, Geant & J. Hazel, Gade and Mortals in Classical 
Mythology (Speinglield, MA: G. & C. Merriam Co, 1973), . 309; K. Kilinki , Classical 
Myth in Western Art (Dallas 1985), pp. 26 & 85, See also 
citations in the “Selective Ca in K. M.D, Dunbabin, The 
Mosaics of Roman North Af and in M. Rochelle, 
Mythological and Classical World Art Index (en and & co. 1991), pp. 
188-157 


stadied images of Orpheus playing tothe 











an Mosaics in Britain (London: Society for 
83; L. Budde, Anke Mosaiken in 
1969), pp. 93.98, plates 169, 174, 
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the King of Israel. Other elements of this scene play “double-duty' by point- 
ing to David's benevolent rule over his people. The crook indicates David as 
the shepherd of his people Israel. As Psalms 78:71 states, “He [i.e., God] 
chose David his servant, and took him from the sheepfolds...to be the shep- 
herd of Jacob his people, of Israel his inheritance.” Thus David in the rere- 
dos scene carries the crook, the symbol of his royal shepherding. The lion 
represents the lion of Judah, symbolizing the People Israel in David's care 
The dove by the lion thus becomes the symbol of the peace of David's 

The David scene in the Dura synagogue can therefore be explained as a 
portrayal of the important roles David played during his lifetime. No ele- 
‘ment in the scene requires the interpreter to reach to Orpheus for explana- 
tion. And, since the identification of David as an Orphic figure provided the 
basis for understanding this scene as messianic, the idea that this is a mes- 
sianic scene no longer stands. This scene depicts David as the biblical 
David, not David as Orpheus or David as Messiah. 


























Computer-cnhanced analysis of the David scene in the Dura synagogue’s 
reredos has enabled us to see that the scholarly identification of David as 
Orpheus has been incorrect. But could we have 





ertained the error of seeing 
‘messianic notions in the David scene without the computer? The answer is 
yes, for the arguments identifying messianism with Orpheus or Orphism 
have seriously misunderstand their character 





ORPHEUS AND MESSIAH, ORPHISM AND MESSIANISM 


Although the computer has been helpful in showing that the David of the 
reredos is not Orpheus, we do not need the computer to show that even if 
David was Orpheus we could not validly conclude that he was David the 
messiah. Obviously, if the myths about Orpheus depicted him as a mes: 
Or as a figure who would arrive in the future to change the world, or even as 
1 prophetic forerunner of a messiah, there would be a link between Orpheus 








and messianism. But there are no such myths. Nothing in the stories about 
Orpheus or in the Orphic mysteries which claim him as founder stands out 
as messianic, As xd above, Orpheus was known for his musical 
talents by which he performed his famous deeds and which ultimately led to 
his death. From this perspective, then, there is no link between Orpheus and 
any messianic expectations. 
Similarly, Orphism—the movement that sees Orpheus as its founder: 

contains no messianic beliefs. The Greek writers who used Orphic ideas— 
such as Plato, 





e mentioi 














judemos, and Euripides—put forth no concepts of a messiah 


See note 2 
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or of a divine national redemption. The oracular poems produced by 
Orphism and attributed to Orpheus himself, similarly reveal neither messiah 
hor messianic age. Nothing in the Orphic writings suggests that identifying 
the Dura synagogue’s David as Orpheus leads to the conclusion that this 
David is the messiah, 

So where does the notion that Orphism is messianic come from? T trace 
the idea to a confusion in the concept of eschatology, for eschatology ap- 
pears in both Orphism and messianism—although in different ways. 
but two in pa 











Eschatology has acquired multiple 1 
us here, The basic meaning of eschatology is the study of “final things.” As 
applied to Orphism, the focus is on the end of each individual human, that 
is, their deaths. Orphism focuses on the life of the soul after the body's 
death, the judgment of the individual's actions during life, and the reward or 
punishment of the soul that will be given for them.#* Of course, Orphism 
then prescribes the type of actions people should carry out while alive in or 
der to get a favorable judgement after death. So Orphism is eschatological in 
that it is concerned with a person's life after death, or to put it in Christian 

















terms, with an individual's resurrection” 

When we look at messianic religions—whether exemplified by 
Chiristianity or by Judaism—we find that they are also deemed eschatologi 
cal, but in a diffe y 
things’ in terms of the ‘end time,’ that is, the end of the cosmos as it is 
known. This second understanding of eschatology is concerned with the radi 

.e° in which God will wipe 





ent way. In these contexts, eschatology refers to ‘fi 








cal transformation of the cosmos into a ‘new a 





‘out all evil and institute a new cosmic order. This transformation is usually 
accomplished in an apocalyptic manner and is often initiated by a messiah, 
‘This messiah is an individual with other-worldly powers who plays a key 





role in the transformation 





This second understanding of eschatology may 
ction of life-after-death, but not nec 
rent types of eschatology, scholars have 


include within it the concept of resu 
two diffe 








sarily. By confusing 1 








25 See, on Plato, Lary J. Aldetink, Creation and Salvation in Ancient Orphism (Chico, 
CCA: Scholars Press, 1981). See also the relevant sections of: L. Moulinier, Orphée et 
POrphisme a 'Epoque Classique (Paris: Les Belles Letres, 1953), Boulanger, V. D. 
Macchioro, From Orpheus to Paal (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1990); Linforth Aris; M 
Detienne, “The myth of ‘Honeyed Orpheus." in R. L. Gordon, ed., Myth, religion and 
rociery (Cambrige: Cambridge, 1981), pp. 95-110: and W. K. C. Guthrie, Orpheus and Greek 
Religion (London: Methuen & Co. 1939). 

7 Boulanger has a chapter in his book oa Orphism's notion of life aft 
the tile “L’Orphistme et L'Eschatlogie Chtienne” See Boulanger 

17 See Linforth, Arts; ML. West The Orphic Poems (Oxford: Clarendon, 1983); W. 
Burken, “Craft Versus Sect: The Problem of Omphics and Pythagorcans,” in B. F. Meyer and 
EP. Sanders, eds, Jewish and Christian Sel-Definiion (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1982), vo. 3, 
pp. 1-22; LJ, Alderink, “Orphise.” in ABD, vo. 5, pp. 48-50 

















ath, He gives it 
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led themselves to b 
sense rather than just 





re that Orphism was eschatological in the messianic 
notion of resurrection. 

This confusion can be seen in E. R. Goodenough’s interpretation of a ju- 
daized Orphic oracle. Orphic oracles apparently became quite popular in the 
hellenistic period, even among those outside of Orphism. The hellenized 
Jew Aristobolus, who lived in Alexandria sometime between the second cen: 
tury B.C.E, and the first century C.E,, is attributed a judaized Orphic 
poem." Goodenough discusses this oracle at length, showing that its p 
character was recaste as the ‘Mystery of Moses.” But a close look at this 














Jewish-Orphic oracle still reveals no interest in the messiah or even in a fu 
ture age; it looks rather to the past and to God's helping of Israel through 
Moses. Thus not even the Jewish use of Orphic material contains ar 
plicit messianic connotations. Even though Goodenough recognizes this 
point, he ignores it in his desire to link Orphic David with messianism. At 














the end of his discussion of Orpheus, he transforms his understanding of 
David as Orpheus into David as messiah through sleight of hand. 
Goodenough’s argument is that David as Orpheus is a mystic—an 

into the mysteries. Goodenough then links mysticism and messianism in 
the fi of the David scene, He posits that the 
presence of mysticism necessarily entails the presence of messianism, 
ysticism is in its true sense “realized eschatology” (vol. 9, p. 104), Here 








I paragraph of his discuss 











Goodenough substitutes the messianic understanding of eschatology for the 
Orphic eschatology of life-after-death. Even though he has only shown that 
the oracle is a reworking of Orphism with its eschatology of resurrection, he 
concludes that it contains the y of messianic expectations. 
Although he makes no attempt t 
eschatology, he concludes that the synag 








demonstrate the presence of a messianic 
s David is the messiah be 
cause he is Orpheus. Obviously, once understood, Goodenough's discussion 
fails to make the case that David as Orpheus is David the messiah, 
Goodenough, although unsuccessful, at least attempted to seek an aspect 
of Orphism that might link Orpheus with messianism and then tie that ele 











ment into details of Dura’s David scene. Other scholars have simply ignored 
the scene’s details to interpret the painting more in line with the biblical 
text. Both H. Stern and J. Goldstein are interested in David's supposed 
Orphic character only to the extent it identifies the David figure as a mes- 
siah.%° Once they make this identification, they ignore the figure’s details. 
Indeed, th sments, namely, mes- 














reduce the scene to just two symbolic el 





siah and animals. This enables them to argue that the scene depicts Isaiah 






OTP, vol. 2, pp. 795-802; and A. Y. Collins, 









Orpheus.” p. 4 aod Goldstein, pp. 111-1 
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11:1-9, claiming in partic 
with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid, and the calf and 
together.” The David figure represents the “shoot 











the lion and the fatln 





from the stump of Jesse” (Is. 11:1), that is, the messiah, while the lion and 
the dove represent the peaceful animal behavior mentioned in verse six. But 
the problem with this interpretation is that Dura's David scene contains 
nothing which points specifically to this passage. Stern even admits this 
we it [i.e., the David scene) has been 
used to illustrate not the actual prophecy of Isaiah, but, in a more general 
sense, the Golden Age of the Messiah” (Stem, p. 4, brackets mine). But if 
this Isaianic passage had been the referent for the Dura artist, the painting 














point when he says, “In the synag 














should imitate the passage in more details. Only one of the animals men 
tioned in Is. 11:6-8 appears in the panel. No matching of a carnivorous an- 
imal with its prey takes place.! Furthermore, Isaiah depicts the future 
Davidic king as neither a musician nor a shepherd.®? These significant dif 





ferences between Isaiah 11 and the synagogue painting, then, indicate that 
painting does not represent the passage and thus precludes the passage’s use 
for identifying this scene as messianic, Furthermore, since Orpheus and 
Orphism ements, Stem's and Goldstein's initial assump- 
tion that David equals Orpheus equals the messiah does not hold. 

4 in their belief that an Orphic David must 








ad no n 











So why have scholars pers 
be the messiah when nothing about Orpheus or Orphism reve: 
sianic implications? In a nutshell, the explanation lies in Christian adoption 
‘of Orphic imagery and the simplistic notion that Christianity must have fol- 








is any mes 





lowed Judaism's le: 
that Christianity pok this material directly from Orphism, while there is 
5 little evidence that Judaism had more than occasional contact with it 

By the fourth or fifth century C.E., Christianity had taken over much 
Orphie imagery, in both 
Christ began to be depicted as an Orphic type in mosaics, paintings, frescos, 
and sculpture, The most frequent image was that of Christ as Orpheus play 
ing to the animals. In Christian theological literature, important thinkers 
stich as Clement and Eusebius, discussed Christ as a superior type of 
Orpheus.™ Clement explicitly described Orpheus as prefiguring Christ, in 
some ways like the Old Testament prophets. E. Irwin argures that for 
Clement, “the taming of beasts is an allegory, not of Orpheus, but of the 





J in this adoption. But there is a multitude of evidence 














istic and literary forms. In representational art, 

















31 As it does in several Chi 
these are cited by Stem, "O 
Teast one pair of carnivore 

32 Gol 
comments about the vin that he believes was p 

53 Sec Irwin, “Song 


cs which depict the Isaiah passage. Several of 
5 Every one ofthese portrayals of Isiah 11 have at 
None appear in the Dura syaagogue's David scene 





&s Stern's with the addition of some 
‘the final compaition. 
‘Bowlanger, pp. 117-134; and Muay, “Christian Orpheus 





fcin’s argument follows the same 
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activity of the Word [i.e., Christ] in dealing with mankind." Christ uses 
the Word as an instrument to calm the bestial non-Christians. Eusebius 
picks up on this imagery and sees the “Word. ..who is ‘all-wise’ and ‘all 
harmonious’ strikes up ‘odes and epodes’ which ‘soften the 
ss and barbarians.’”?5 So through its artists and 














passions of the souls of Gre 
its thinkers, Christianity reveals a long, continuous tradition of presenting 
Christ as an Orpheus-type. Moreover, this tradition stems from key church 
theologians, not from fringe or heretical elements 

It is also important to note that Christian thinkers brought David into 
the identification of Jesus and Orpheus, Since the gospels never portrayed 
Christ as a musician, these thinkers reached back to David—Jesus’ supposed 
ancestor—and attributed “David's musical skill allegorically to Christ." 
Thus Christianity had a tradition of linking David and Orpheus as part of its 
identification of Christ and Orph 
ed Christian link between Christ and Orpheus—a 
link that continued into the Middle Ages—the evidence for Orphic influence 
‘on Judaism is quite small. Apart from the short Aristobulus poem men: 
tioned above (and its related copies and revisions) there are no Jewish texts 
that incorporate any Orphic beliefs into Judaism. In the earlier part of the 
century, some scholars identified the Essenes and Therapeutae with 
Orphism, but with the discovery and analysis of the Dead Sea Scrolls, this 
identity no longer can be supported.*” Indeed, the Jews did not even preserve 
he Christians. Furthermore, the of 























In contrast to the accep 








Aristobulus’ oracle; that was done by % 
only mentioned doctrines; it never mentioned Orpheus nor identified any 
Jewish hero with him. 

The artistic evidence for linking Orphism and Judaism is no more 
substantial. There are only two images, to my knowledge, that have been 
identified as Jewish depictions of David as Orpheus: the one at Dura and a 
sixth-century floor mosaic in a Gaza synagogue.™ We have just shown that 
Dura’s David is not an Orphic figure. The Gaza synagogue simply provides 
an image of King David with a harp and the mosaic remains of (perhaps) 
two animals; the rest of the image has been destroyed. So the image is not 























3 tewin, “Song.” p. 54 Brackets mine 

35 win, “Song” p36. 

% trwin, “Song.” p37; se alo pp. 54. 

37 Boulanger, pp. 70-75: and V. D. Macchior, From Orpheus to Paul (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co, 1930), pp. 186-189. D. M. Kosnshy (Orpheus in Nineteenth Century Symbolism 
{Ann Arbor, MI: UM Research Pres, 1989), p.7) states tha the apocryphal Palm 1S1 
found at Quinan is “the ealiest identification of David with Orpheus” fn Judaism, Whit the 
takes as fct has been a matter of debate from it intial suggestion. FM. Cross in fact 
‘efiniively demonstrated the fallacy ofthis identification more than ten years eatie. For 
‘scussion and bibliography se Cros’ "David, Orpheus, and Pram 151:3-4," in BASOR 231 
(et, 1978): @-71 

38 See Ovatiah. “Synagogue 
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complete enough to provide any reliable interpretation. Moreover, since it 
was constructed several centuries after the Dura, it does not constitute an 
artistic antecedent. In Judaism prior to or during the third century C.E., 
therefore, no artistic tradition of depicting David as Orpheus can be 
demonstrated.” 

‘So essentially what has happened is that the messianic character has been 
read back from Christianity onto Orpheus and then onto David. Christ as 
Orpheus became Orpheus the Christ, i.e., Orpheus the messiah. Once the 
Dura synagogue’s David was identified as Orpheus, it was only a short step 
to identifying ‘Orphic’ David as David the messiah. This faulty link was 
strengthened by the Christian practice of also linking David—as a messianic 
forerunner—to Orpheus. These two linkages—albeit in Christianity and not 
in Judaism—explain the persistence of scholars thinking that identifying 
Dura's David as Orpheus meant that David was therefore the messiah. This 
persistence essentially constitutes the ‘christianization’ of Dura’s Judaism. 




















ME 





ANISM IN THE ART OF THE DURA SYNAGOGUE 


Up to this point of the essay, I have focused solely on the David scene 
within the reredos and have shown that there is no reason to identify it as 
‘messianic from either the image itself or from its supposed association with 
Orpheus and Orphism. But we have not yet completed our investigation, To 
be absolutely sure that no rationale remains for interpreting the David figure 
as messianic, we need to examine the other paintings for messianic 
themes—both the other scenes of the reredos and the other paintings around 
the room. Perhaps they provide a reason for interpreting Dura’s David as 
messiah, 

In its final configuration before the synagogue’s destruction, the bottom 
picture of the reredos contained two scenes in which a person sits on a couch 
before a group of people. In one, twelve figures surround the couch, in the 
other a man and two boys stand before it. Scholars have interpreted these 
scenes as Jacob blessing his twelve sons, described in Gen. 49, and Jacob 
blessing the two sons of Joseph, found in Gen. 48. Up to this point, I think 
these identifications are correct. But several scholars, including Stern, 
Goodenough, and Goldstein, go a step further to argue that the portrayal of 
these scenes is inherently messianic.” Stern states that Gen, 49 “contains 

















39 A similar point has been by Sister Charles Murray in a reexamination of Stern, 
“rphe.” See Murray, "Christian Orphees.” Stems reply, “De l'Orphée juif et chrétien, 
con p. 28 of the same volume fils to rebut her point. Concerning his reference to the 
apocryphal Pralm 151 from Qumran, see note 37 above. 

40 Kraeling, p. 226, sees the upper panel as 8 messianic reading of Gen. 49:10-11, but not 
the lower 
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the most famous Messianic prophecy in the Old Testament” (Gen, 49:9-11). 
This is true, assuming a certain interpretive context. At the time of its 
composition, Gen. 49:9-11 was not messianic.*! Rather, looking forward 
from Jacob's time, it refered to the uniting of the people Israel under the 
first Judahite king. That is to say, it constitutes a prophecy of the first, bib- 
lical King David. I many centuries later that it came to be seen 
as a prophecy for a Davidic messia early Christians for whom the 
passage became “famous” —i ng 











Stern’s words—are well known for s 





these verses as messianic 
To be fair to Stern, G 





49:9-11 acquired mess 





nic overtones in post 
Temple Jewish writings as well. These do not support the claim, however, 
that the reredos’ representation of Gen, 49 is messianic, Genesis Rabbah, for 
example, has a few messianic comments, one of which interprets Gen, 
49:10 as a messianic prophecy predicting Hillel as a Davidic “messiah” (GR 
98:8), But this does not bolster Stern’s case. One problem is that this text 











was composed in Pal 
destruct 


stine (not Babylonia) a century or more after Dura’s 
n. More tellingly, the interpretation itself is specific to local: 
Palestinian concerns because the designation of Hillel as a Davidic messiah 
stems from the politics of the Palestinian Patriarch; it constitutes an at 
tempt to bolster the Patriarch’s authority within the Jewish community. 
This is not the type of messiah which Stern see dos. 

The targums to the book of Genesis reveal stronger support for a mes 
sianic interpretation of the Gi 
texts provide clear evidence of Jewish interpretation of Gen. 49:9-11 wh 
foresees a future Messiah who will arrive to alter the current situation.‘ 
One of the Palestinian Targums to the Pentateuch, Targum Neofiti, proba- 
bly stems from the second century C.E., early enough to have been known 
by Dura's Jews. But Neofiti’s interpretation of Gen. 49:9-11 did not provide 
the conceptual basis for the reredos in Dura's synagogue. Stern's argument 
makes it quite cl iceful, Orpheus was a 
symbol of hea to Stern, the David/ 
Orpheus/messiah represents 1 f peace to the world, The targum’s 
ne of violence and 











in the Dura re 





than Genesis Rabbah, These 





enesis pass 














ar that 





reredos’ messiah is pe 











aly peace an 











messianic interpretation of Gen. 49:9-11, by 


contrast, is. 





war: 





How beautiful is King Messiah who is to arise from among those of the 
house of Judah. He girds his loins and goes forth to battle against those 
that hate him; and he kills kings with rulers, and makes the mountains red 











4 See Skinner, Genesis pp. S18:24, snd Yon Ra, Genes, pp. 424-6. 
42 See Newuner, Messiah, pp. 138-9 





Targum Onkelos hat a similar inter 
composed until the fourth cent 


ation, but it is less useful since it was not 
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from the blood of their slain and makes the valleys white from the fat of 
the warriors. His garments are rolled in blood. 





‘A messiah who “makes the mountains red” from the blood of slain enemies 
and whose clothes are covered with blood is not a peaceful messiah, This in- 
terpretation of Gen, 49 could not have formed the interpretive background to 
the Dura synagogue’ reredos. 

It is much more likely that the synagogue’s blessing scenes were painted 
on the basis of the biblical understanding of the two chapters, rather than 
later messianic speculation. The key to this lies in the choice of the two 
g of his twelve sons and Jacob's blessing of Joseph's 











scenes, Jacob's bless 
sons, Stern and others have argued that the former blessing is messianic— 
based primarily on an interpretation of Gen, 49:10-11, These verses refer to 
the coming descendant of the tribe of Judah who will be a king and a mes- 
siah, As the above-quoted targum to Gen. 49:11 indicates, this interpretation 
the existence of the Dura synagogue. But 
second scene—that of Jacob blessing his 








was current among Jews dur 
the artist's decision to include 
‘grandsons, Ephraim and Manasseh—provides the first hint that depicting 
messianic expectations was not the artist's goal. Stern, Goldstei 
Wischnitzer and others provide no support for interpreting this scene as 
ic. Apparently they overlooked a suggestion by A. Grabar which 
8 this as following 
40:9-11.45 Pseudo-Jonathan recasts these verses to suggest that the King 
Messiah from Judah will redeem Israel and the Messiah of Ephraim will 
‘overcome Gog and his confederates at the end of days. 

But once again the narrow focus on trying to find support for a messianic 
interpretation of the reredos has led scholars to ignore the obvious details of 














gum Pseudo-Jonathan’s interpretation of Exodus 











the painting. These two blessing scenes are not of Judah and Ephraim, as 
the messianic interpret ests, The scenes depict Jacob blessing all 
twelve sons and both of Joseph's sons. Any interpretation of the scenes 
‘must account for the fourteen recipients of blessings, not just two. 

So how should the two blessing scenes of the lower register of the rere 
dos be understood? These paired scenes represent the establishment of the 











people Israel. The fourteen individuals receiving blessings are the founding 


This quote is 








aken from M. McNamara Tarpum Neofit I: Genesis (Collegeville, MN: 
Liturgical Press, 1992), p. 220. Foe further discussion of messiah and the targums, see 
Neusner, Messiah, pp. 239-48; S. H. Levey, The Messiah: An Aramaic Interpretation 
(Cincinnati, OH: Hebrew Usion College, 1974). Ox Gea. 49 inthe targums, see R. Syren, The 
Blessings in the Targums: A Srdy om the Targumic Interpretations of Genesis 49 and 
Deuteronomy 33 (Abo: Abo Akademi, 19 

45 A. Grabar, “Les Fresques 
4p, B2. The problem with Grab 
several centuries after Dura's destruction 

















ia Synagogu 





Doura-Europos,” CRAJ (1941): 77-90, 
“Targum Paewlo-Jonathan was composed 
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fathers of the tribes of Israel. The scenes refer to the past and depict the 
unity of all Jews through their common ancestry. This emphasis on the 
peoplehood of Israel is an important theme in nearly every form of Judais 
It would have been particularly significant to Dura’s Jews, who would have 
been constantly reminded of Israel's scattered condition by their isolation in 
‘an out-of-the-way diaspora town like Dura 

Moving from the lower register of the reredos to the upper, we find it 
contains a court scen on a throne surrounded by fifteen 
men.* I follow Kraeling and others in understanding this scene as David 
crowned as king over the thirteen tribes. These are accompanied by David's 
{wo priests Zadok and Abiathar—who represent the tribe of Levi. This pro 
Vides the completion for the theme of Israel's unity begun in the lower reg- 
ister. David was not part of the founding fathers, coming many generations 
afterwards, But his kingship provided the unity that founders could not. Let 











a figure 








me explain. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were each a single, unchallenged 
ruler of their children. With the division into tribes headed by Jacab’s chil: 
dren, the leadership became divided, with each tribe having its own head, 
David's rise to kingship over all the tribes restored the unity that had been 
lost. David's unifying power comes from his position over all the tribes and. 
their leaders. In this position he becomes a forefather himself, indeed, the 
chief of the forefathers, 

From the bottom up, then, 
of Israel's nationhood. In the lower register, the blessings of Jacob represent 
the foundation of the people. Above that comes the David presented as a 
composite of his historical roles: shepherd, musician, and king. The upper 
ither—a ruler of equals—and the restora 











1¢ reredos depicts the story of the formation 





register depicts his place as the fore! 





tion of the unity of the people Israel. The reredas is clearly a nationalistic 
painting, emphasizing the unity ofthe people Israel 

Before closing our discussion of the reredos, we must address one last as 
pect, namely, the tree-vine (hereinafter called a tree)” This is because many 
scholars have placed the tree in the final version of the reredos and identified 
it as the Tree of Life. But this is not accurate, in my view. The tree formed 


the original painting of the reredos, before any of the figures we have dis- 








% Du Mesa suggested that there might be Founccn fare, while Gute painted fee, 
Kraclng follows Gote, and argues thatthe ene wat painted jn two stage, The ealir 
scene consisted ony ofthe sted ing and two cour figures before him, a5 (nthe ther 
Scenes of kings in the Dura synagopee. Inthe Inter scene, the artist added thineen more 
figares. Compatr analyse ofthe oper rerister, however, reveals evidence fo only thiteen, 
alhough mach ofthe oper part of the pasting han been destroyed since is discovery. The 
gues that cant be confirmed ‘Goodenough, vo. 11, plate 
1V and figure 323; Krsling, Syn 
Mes Les pears. 

“7 Foe diacusion and relevent bibliography, ce Krating, Synagogue, pp. 62-65, 214 
Goin, pp. 101-109, 
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ccussed were added. When the red wash was applied to the painting, it covered 
the tree completely. Confusion has reigned in scholarly interpretation, how 
ever, because the dark-colored leaves have shown through the succeeding 
ccoats of paint across the reredos, interfering with the later scenes. This led 
Du Mesnil to posit that some leaves were later painted back over new 
nes, But Pearson's ability to trace a single, connected tree—rather than 
disconnected branches—suggests this did not happen. Furthermore, com- 
puter analysis indicates that the leaves’ color remains the same throughout 
the reredos, which suggests that the leaves were painted at the same time. 
‘The tree, then, was fully painted out before later scenes were added. It has no 
place in the interpretation of the final design of the reredos. Neither the tree 
nor the appearance of David as Orpheus (now disproven) provides an inter 
pretive background for the reredos which would point to its messianic char 




















acter, 

If we turn to the other paintings in the synagogue, we continue to find a 
distinct lack of messianic themes. Indeed, a careful reader of the decades of 
scholarship concerning messianism in the paintings in the Dura synagogue 
will have noticed an interesting phenomenon. No painting apart from the 
reredos has a history of being cited as messianic. This is bec: 
them contain any clear messianic themes. They depict miracles performed by 
God—parting the Reed Sea and drowning the Egyptians through Moses; 
raising the widow's dead son through Elijah; destroying the idols in the 
temple of Dagon; raising the dry bones—as well as scenes with the Temple 
and its forerunner the Tabernacle, but nothing that stands out as messianic. 
Kraeling identified the Ezekiel scene of raising the dry bones into living 
people as the eschatological “Restoration of National Life,” but nothing in 
the painting requires messianic or even eschatological interpretation.** 
Kraeling's interpretation of this panel, like Wischnitzer’s approach to all the 
synagogue's paintings, presupposes the presence of messianic ideas in order 
to see them there.4? Similarly, Goodenough’s interpretation of the “Closed 
Temple” reads messianism into the scene, rather than drawing it out.5° 
Detailed refutations of these suggestions are not necessary. None of the 
paintings have any direct, thematic appeal to messianic ideas. 

‘The notion that the Dura Jews were messianic, then, draws support from 
none of the synagogue’s paintings. The lack of interest in the messiah 
throughout the synagogue’s art also suggests that the reredos lacks mes- 





se none of 





























4 Keeling, Symagosue, pp. 178-94 

4 See Wischnitaer, Theme. Despite the tte ofthis volume, The Messianic Theme ia the 
Paintings ofthe Dura Syuagopue, Wischsitzee often makes a poorer case for the messianic 
interpretation ofthe reredos and the Ezekiel sequence than previous scholars. See also R 
Wischnitzer Bemstein, “The Conception ofthe Resurrection inthe Ezekiel Papel of the Dura 
Synagogue, JBL 60 (1941): 43-55. 

50 Goodenough, vol. 10. pp 
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sianic interests. This is because the reredos is the central painting of the 
synagogue and as such it would reflect the overall themes of the room and 
set a central focus for them. It would be odd for an artist to set up messianic 
themes in the room’s central painting and then fail to carry them through in 
any other painting. To be sure, many of the paintings are missing and we 
have no knowledge of what their contents may have been. But if messian- 











ism was important enough to provide the main focus of the synagogue’s 
central painting, it should also appear in the other preserved paintings, since 
f. Since it does not, the non-reredos paint. 





‘we have remains of more than hi 






ings in the synagogue do not 
reredos itself. 


ad us to expect messianic themes in the 


MESSIANISM AND JUDAISM 


This brings us to our final question. If there is no messianism in the Dura 
synagogue paintings, why have scholars been so persistent in seeing it 
there? The persistence comes from the wide-spread, scholarly notion that 
out Judaism at this period and for several 











nic ideas appeared throug 
centuries prior. J. Goldstein 





es an explicit case when he argues that 
there isa prima facie rea ng messianic themes in the Dura reredos 
because strong messianic beliefs permeated the Judaism of this period.5" In 
recent years, however, there have been several studies of messianic ideas in 
the different types of Judaism during the Second-Temple and rabbinic 
periods, These studies have shown that not all types of Judaism were 
messianic. Indeed, most Jewish groups did not incorporate messianic ideas 
into their thinking. 

One recently published work, Judaisms and their Messiahs at the Turn of 
the Christian Era, edited by J. Neusner and W. S. Green, surveys the literary 
evidence of different types of Judaism during or just prior to the first cen- 
tury, William Green sums up the results ofthe different studies: 


on for se 

















Any {scholarly} notion of a messianic belief or idea in ancient Judaism 
necessarily presupposes that “messiah” was a focal and evocative native 
category for ancient Jews. But review of Israelite and early Judaic litera 
ture, the textual record produced and initially preserved by Jews, makes 
stich a conclusion dubious at best... Most of the Dead Sea Scrolls and the 
Pseudepigrapha, and the entire Apocrypha, contain no reference to “the 
messiah.” Moreover, a messiah is neither essential to the apocalyptic 
enre nor a prominent feature of ancient apocalyptic writings. 

Maccabean documents, which disdain the revival of the Davidie dy. 
nasty ignore the term, There is no messiah in Jubilees, nor in Enoch 1-36 
‘and 91-104, nor in the Assumption of Moses, nor in 2 Enoch nor in the 























Goldstein, pp. 108-111, 
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Sibylline Oracles....The messiah is absent from Josephus’ description of 
Judaism in both Antiquities and Against Apion, and also from the writings 
of Philo.5? 








Sira, Psalms of Solomon 17, a 





Messiahs appear, by contrast, only in Bi 
few scrolls from Qumran, Josephus’ War, and once in the Similitudes of 
Enoch, Two early second-century C.E. texts, Second Baruch and Fourth 
he messiah.* So ‘messiah’ fails 
s of Judaism of the Second- 











Ezra, likewise contain several references to 
in different ty 





fo comprise a central c: 
‘Temple period: 
lief, but inst 





instead occurs infrequently, It does not infuse Jewish be- 








id appears occasionally, usually in writings by people on the 
periphery of Jewish society 

The situation after the Temple's destruction is similar, Jacob Neusner 
studied the approaches of rabbinic texts to messianic ideas in his Messiah in 
Context: He discovered t Fences app 
fourth- and fifth-century texts such as the Palestinian Talmud (and later in 
the Babylonian Talmud) and Genesis Rabbah and Leviticus Rabbah.5s 
‘Among earlier rabbinic texts, those which had been, or might have been 
composed at the time of the of the Dura sy 
ideas appear much less regularly. The Mishnah gnd the Tosefta make a cou 
ple of references to the messianic age, but they do not build their conception 
Of the world and cosmos around it.** Indeed, the authors of each text built a 








ar strongly only in 














ogue, messianic 








systematic Judaism in which a messiah could play no role. Midrashim such 
as Sifra and Sifre Numbers do not even mention the messiah, while the 
Meckilta and Sifre Deuteronomy have only occasional references to the mes- 
sianic age? So while there are messianic ideas and even messianic-based 
movements among Jews in the centuries prior to the painting of the Dura 

ather than systematically. There is 









synagogue, these 
‘widespread ignoring of messianic ideas in all periods.** For the Dura Jews, 
then, no prima facie expectation exists that they should hold messianic be 


3 See Green, “Quest 





pp. 23. Brackets mine 


53 For dating of these texts, sce the discussions in OTP, vol. 1, pp. $20, 616-7. 
4 See Neusner, Messiah. Newsner's work rabbinic Judaism has been criticized by E 
P, Sanders Jewish Law from Jesus to the Misheah (Philadelphia: Trinity Press tnterational, 





1990}, pp. 309-31). More recently, C. Evans ia "Mishaa and Messiah “in Costext: Some 

‘Comtents on Jacob Neusoee's Proposals” UBL 112, no. 2 {1993} 267-85), has specifically 

‘attacked Messiah in Context and Newsees app lentanding essa 

rabbinic Judaism. Neusner has repoaded 

Canonical Bounds” UML 112, 90.2198 
5 See Neusnee, Messiah, pp. 79-97, 138-43, 167-190. As we mentioned above, messianic 

{ideas also appeat inthe Palestinian Tarpums, composed at the ealiest in the second century 
56 see Newsnet, Messiah, pp. 17-41, 53.73. 








concep in 
‘and Out of 














57 See Neusnes, Messi, pp. 131-1: 
58 The largest ‘Jewish’ group of this period that held messianic bel 
Christiane 





fs were the 
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liefs. Any existence of messianic themes in the artwork needs to be demon. 
strated, not assumed a priori. 


CONCLUSION 


This study removes all the supports for interpreting the Judaism of Dura's 
Jews as messianic. Firs, the computer-assisted image analysis of the syna- 
gogue's David scene provides solid evidence against the identification of 
David as Orpheus. Second, the essay's next section reveals that neither 
Orpheus nor Orphism had messianic stories or doctrines associated with 
them. So even if the David figure is Orpheus, that does not lead to the con- 
clusion that he was David the messiah. Third, the following analysis shows 
in addition that none of the other pictures in the Dura synagogue have ex: 
plicit messianic associations. So if David is a messianic figure, his scene 
stands alone; no other painting in the synagogue depicts messianic themes. 
Consequently, far from being a key belief, a messiah remains relatively 

ve persisted in 
all forms of 

















unimportant at Dura. Finally, to explain why scholars 
reading the reredos as messianic, I argue that they assumed t 
Judaism are messianic. Our discussion shows that this is not the case. 
Instead, I suggest that the reredos” David scene is an indication of the ni 
tional unity of the Jewish people, despite their scattered circumstances 
across the diaspora. The unity comes from their past—their nationhood and 
their peoplehood—and unites them under their first king, King David, ra 
than the multiplicity of the twelve tribes, 

















FIG, 21, Free-hand rendition of David inthe 





feredos of the Dura synagogue. 





‘THE MOSAIC WORKSHOP OF GAZA 
IN CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITY 


ASHER OVADIAH* 


The aim of this study is to examine the question of whether the town of 
Gaza formed a regional center for the production of artistic mosaics." Using 
the methods of history and archaeology, we will examine the period from 
the start of the Byzantine era and extending into the sixth century A.D. This 
period includes the reigns of the Byzantine Emperors Anastasius (491-518), 
Justin I (518-527), and Justinian I (527-565). The era in which these three 
emperors reigned was a time of prosperity and relative political stability in 
the Byzantine Empire. Gaza benefited from this and became a flourishing 
city in the cultural, intellectual, and economic domains. It fulfilled the func- 

tion of an eminent cultural center for the district along the southern coastal 
plain of the Holy Land, while the other settlements mentioned below had a 
rural character.? 

‘We know through literary sources that from the fifth century A.D. Gaza 
was an important town in the Christian world. It was famous for its schools 
and its academy of rhetoric, and many important personages lived there and 
practiced their craft? 





* This essay was orignaly published as “Les Mosaites de Gaza dans I'Antiquté 
CChitienne.” Revue Bibligue $2 (Octobre 1975) $52-5S7, The translation appears by 
permission ofthe author and the Editor, Revue Bibigue. Iwas translated by Dr. Pina 
Riteie 

V'My teacher, the Ite Prot. M. Avi-Yooah, as already stated “that both the earie 
Ma‘on and lar Shellsl pavements are the products of the same workshop, which was 
probably loesed at Gaza the center of he region)” sce Rabinowitz Bulletin va. 3.34 
Bee alto the article in La Masalque Gréco-Romane, I! (Viense 30 Aodt-4 Septembre 197 
Pati: A. 1. Pca, 1973), pp. 377383. 

For general information about Guta, sce: Stephen of Byzantium, sx. Gaza; M. A 
Moyet, History of the City of Gast (New York: Columbia University Press, 1907) G. 
Downey, Gaat in the Early Sith Century (Nocmas, OK: University of Oklahoma Pres, 
1963); 8. Assaf and L.A. Mayer, ela Sepher ha ish, 2 vole (Tel Avi, 1939-44) Gn 
Hebrew) J. Brasavsk (Basan), Le-HeterArcens-—‘AvaraSeidi (Tel Aviv: Halibbatz 
Hameuhad, 1954) (in Hebrew), J. Brasavai (Bralvih, Mi Recs't “Azzah ‘ad Yom Saf 
(19$7 (in Hebrew), 

5 One ofthe most important was Procopis of Cara, who was active during the reign of 
the Emperor Anastasius. Other outstanding personales were Porpytiv, Bishop of Gaza. a 
power active and influential Ggare (646-420), Chorcas, a dicple of Pocopius, wat 8 
Seietst and retorician whose activity eccured pimarily between $20 and 540, Marcianws, 
Archbishop of Gaza, who was a fellow disciple of Chorcius. In connection with these 
figures, we can mention other lee-ameusleterd men who brought some personal lovches 
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On the Madaba map (sixth century), Gaza appears as a large fortified 
town with colonnaded streets crossing at its center and with large squares, a 
great church, and a theater (or nymphaewm). These appear in the traditional 
style of classical architecture of the Graeco-Roman world.‘ The port of Gaza 
was called “New Town” (Maioumas Neapolis), that is to say, Maritime 
Gaza or Gaza Maiumas. It is under this name, Marouyas xal Neath 
that it appears on the Madaba map, with buildings and streets which meet 
right angles.’ This town, faithful to Christianity long before the capital, 
was also called Constantia from the fourth century.® It was here that the 
ancient Gaza synagogue was discovered. With Tiberias and Zoar, the town 
formed one of the three great centers of pilgrimage in the Holy Land at the 
beginning of the Byzantine period. 

‘Some Christian sources reveal the existence in Gaza of churches whose 
remains have still not been discovered. One of these churches, the 
Eudoxiana, from the name of the Empress Eudoxia, is described in detail 
The Life of Porphyry 

The mosaics of a second church, founded in the sixth century and dedi: 
cated to St. Sergius, are described at length by Choricius in a panegyric ad- 
dressed to Mareian, the bishop of Gaza who had the idea of founding the 
church and had contributed to its building.* The dome, pendentives, apses, 
arches, walls, floors and baptistry were decorated with rich mosaics of high 
artistic quality. They bear witness to the rank and skill of the artist (or 
group of artists). This church contained so 1 
Choricius deems it impossible to describe them all in his panegyric honor- 
ing the bishop. He decides, therefore, to omit the motifs on the lower part 
of the walls and directs the visitor to contemplate the artistry of the ceiling 

aults. The dramatic descriptions of Choricius—which included the central 

































to the itellectual and cultural world of Gaza. These inclade John of Gaza, Zosimus, Aeneas, 
Timothy and the bishop Zachary of Mitylene,crigieally from Gaza. All these people were 
active during the course of the fifh and sixth century. One of the best known waiters who 
‘died in the Gaza schoc pias of Caesare: he became the Secretary of State for 
Justinian the First and the most important historian of Justinan's reign, These brilliant 
intellectuals made Gaza into a cubural center of exceptional cultural importance 

4 See Avi-Yonah, Madabs,p. 74 pl.9 

5 See Avi-Youah, Madabe, 
LXYII (Pars, 1864), col. 48 

8 Be Maioy 
LXV (Pars, 1964), cols, 948, 

“Marcus Diacones, Vita S. Porphyril Episcopi Gazensis,in PG, LXV (Pasi, 1864), cols 
1211-1258, See also Mark the Deacon, The Life of Porphyry, Bishop of Gaza, translated wi 
introduction and notes ty G, F, Hill (Oxford, 1913); and Vie de Porphyre, évéque de Gaza, 
edited and translated by H. Grégoite and M.A. Kugeaer (Pais: Les Belles Letres, 1930), 

‘See alto Choricias, translated by R, W. Hamilton, in PEFOS (1930): 178-191 
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events of the life of Christ: His Passion, His Glorification, and 
Ascension—brought the mosaics alive to his readers. 

Choricius also describes the mosaics of a third church, that of St 
Stephen. In particular, the mosaic in the apse depicted the founder holding a 
model of the church and a picture of St. John the Baptist. The cupola was 
entirely filled with the figure of Jesus Pantocrator. On the mosaic pavement 
of the eastern colonnade which led to the church appeared fruits, plants, 
birds, pots, and other items. The artist had reproduced these motifs with 
sain evidence the 





precision and great mastery. These representations once 
skill of the artists of the Gaza workshop. 

From this review of the literary evidence for mosaic artists in Gaza, we 
tum to the archaeological evidence, Central to our argument are the four 
polychrome mosaic pavements, composed of round medallions, discovered 
in sites on the southern coastal plain:? 

1. The synagogue of Maritime Gaza, which can be 
inscription to $08/9 A.D."° (See PL 22.) 

2. The Hazor church (in Judea), which can be dated to $12 A.D. by one 
ye mosaic." (See PL. 23.) 











ted by the mosaic 











of the Greek inscriptions on 1 
yynagogue of Ma‘on (Nirim). Accordin 
ally the coins, it was built no later tha 


to the archaeological 
538 A.D." (See PL. 








4, The Shellal church, which can be dated to 561/2. A.D. by one of the 
Greek inscriptions on the mosaic."? (See PL. 25.) 


7 The motif of round medsllions made ofa vine-relis coming out of an amphor 
resticted to these fout mosaics. They appear in many other mosaics discovered in Isr 
elsewhere. This composition is found in a form at coe and the same time asymmetic and 
fymmettic. See R. P. Hinks, Catalogue of Greek, and Roman Paintings and Mosaics in the 
British Museum (London: British Museum, 1934), pp. Lill £; D. Levi, Antioch Moraic 
Pavements, vol. | (Princeton: Princeton University Pres Pp. SI-SIS. A catalogue of 
these pavements has been prepared by F. M. Beibel, “Mosaics.” in C. H, Krecling, e 
Gerasa, City ofthe Decapois (New Haven: ASOR, 1938), p. 303, n. 27. See also F.van det 
“Me, Atlas ofthe Early Christan World (London: Nelsoe, 1958), os. 141,263. Some other 
specimens have been discovered at Sede Nahum (RB 64 {1957}: 261: Yeivin, below, note 1 
. 46; the file ofthe site isin the archives of the Isacl Department of Antiquities and 
‘Museums; Beth-Shean (RB 78 [1971]: 585-586 and pl. XXVITb; D. Baha, Qadmoniot 5, no 
2 {18} [1972]: $6 {in Hebrew): Mata’ (A. Ovadiah, Ruth Ovadiah, S. Gudovitz, RB 83 
[1976]: 421-431, pls. xaxvii-xli) Tiberias (unpublished; RB 63 {1956}: 97); Kurnub (A. 
Nesey, CNF 17, no. 4 1966), Photos), 

10'A. Ovadiah, Qudmoniot 1, 90. 4 (3968): 120-124, pls. 3-4 (in Hebrew); A. Ovadiah, 
Hey 19 (1965): 193-198, pls. 15-18 

8. Yeivin, A Decade of Archaeology ln I 
Historish-Archacologishlnstitet, 1960). 48. The 
the Israel Department of Antigites and Moseun 

M. Avi-Yonah, Rabinowitz Bulletin, vo 

phx 

13. D, Trendall, The Shella! Mosaic (Canberra: Australian Wat Memrial, 1957), 
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5-35. Cf. RB 6S (1958): 421-422 and 
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The mosaics of Ma‘on and Shelal have striking resemblances.!* The 
Pavements are composed of five vertical rows of round medallions, linked 
together by rings. At both sites, an amphora appears in the central medal- 
lion near the main entrance to the vestibule. It is flanked by two peacocks, 
each one filling two medallions. The motifs of the central axis are identical, 
while the lateral medallions are decorated with similar animals. The accent 
is placed more on symmetry at Ma‘on than at Shellal, since at Ma‘on the 
animals are identical on each side. Despite the geographical proximity of the 
two pavements, the similarity in the decoration of their details and their 
execution, they are separated in time by at least twenty-five years. 

At Gaza and Hazor, the pavements have been executed according to the 
same artistic canon: the space is divided into three vertical rows of round 
medallions. Again, the central row provides the axis of symmetry. Unlike 
Ma‘on and Shellal, these pavements’ medallions are not linked by rings. At 
Gaza and Hazor, the medallions in the central row are decorated with still 
life and animals, while at Ma‘on and Shellal the mals in that 
row.!5 At Gaza, as at Hazor, the decoration is not always rigorously en- 
closed in the frame of the medallion and the animals sometimes stray out- 
































side its boundaries. In this way, the accent is put on realism and freedom, 
tnd the animals which follow each other recall hellenistic prototypes influ 
enced by the East. One should note that at Gaza the animals of the central 
row are tumed towards the right and left; they do not all face inthe same di- 


h of 








rection, contrary to the other lateral rows. 
Despite the differen 





osition of the motifs is similar 
ings. In all four, the decoration is, 





in the mosaic pavements of the four bui 
oriented towards the main entrance, and the first medallion in the axis of 
symmetry is decorated with an amphora from which tangled vines—trellis 
emerges (in Gaza, this part of the pavement near to the entrance has been 
destroyed, but one can imagine that there also was an amphora). In the four 
pavements, the axis of symmetry is underlined by closed medallions in the 
central row, while the medallions in the lateral rows are slightly open; in 
the Gaza pavement, for example, the depictions in the central row of still 
life and of animals, which turn left or right, emphasize the axis of symme- 
try. By contrast, the animals represented in the lateral medallions are shown 

















in an antithetical manner. (It is interesting to note in all these medallions 
the absence of any human figures.) They include a wide range of birds, wild 
and savage animals, and domesticated animals—the images stem from the 
same repertoire, without a doubt. Moreover they are drawn with talent, pre- 














"6 The resemblance between the two moisic pavements has been patil treated by 
Avi Yonah. in Rebinwite Bulletin, vol. 3. pp. 32 

3 A Gaza, the Greek inecip 
cota ow 
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sion, and skill. Some representations are to be found in three out of four 
pavements (although they might have originally appeared in the fourth and 
have since been destroyed): the bird in a cage (Gaza, Ma‘on, Shellal); the 
basket of fruit (Hazor, Ma‘on, Shell animals chasing other 
animals (Gaza, Hazor, Shellal). 

Above, we noted a close relationship between the pavements of Gaza and. 
Hazor on the one hand and between those of Ma‘on and Shellal on the other. 
The mosaic pavements of Gaza and Hazor are earlier than those of Ma‘on 
and Shellal, In addition, the animals on the Gaza pavement are represented 
ina more realistic fashion, in a much freer style and executed to a higher 
artistic standard, At Hazor, at least judging by the little that remains of the 

wosaic, it is possible to state that there is a strong tendency towards real: 
ism; for instance, the hare on the basket of grapes and the hounds pursuing 
the doe, At Ma‘on, by contrast, the animals do not stray outside the medal 























n of a more conservative and 





lion frame, which is without dou 
e conception, The animal figures become individual images within the 


ption of the symbolic representations of pe 





circular frames, with the e 
cocks flanking the amphora, the palm trees, the lions, and the menorah, We 
should not, however, leave unremarked the realistic treatment of several 
details, such as, a hen laying an egg, a double basket full of grapes—all 
irregularly shaped—and the peacock tails. A conception similar to that of 
Ma‘on can be seen at Shellal. If there remains here a certain tendency 
ds pecking the grapes in the double 
hat the grapes are very stylized. Similarly 
and the peacocks’ tails are also 




















towards realism—such as the bi 





basket 





must be pointed ou 
nimals steps out of its fram 






none of the 





highly stylized. 
From all that we have said so far, it turns out that we can see a certain 
the 





evolution of style: from the realism of the mosaic pavement of Gi 
earliest of the four, towards a progressive tendency towards stylization in the 
Shellal mosaic, the most recent. The number of rows of medallions is pro: 
portional to the dimensions of the pavement and must not be considered as a 
development of three rows of medallions (Gaza, Hazor) to five (Ma‘on 
Shella), 

The four paven udied bi 
usually associated with this type of ornamentation. However, a certain nun 
ber of characteristics are common and make up a homogeneous group: the 
representation of the amphora in the central medallion near the entrance; the 
importance given to the axis of symmetry by the particular motifs; the in. 
sistence placed on symmetrical composition by the representation of the an. 
imals in an antithetic and rhythmical way; the variety of still lifes, birds, 
domestic animals, wild and ferocious animals; the absence of human fig 








present all the characteristics 
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ures; the realism of the depiction which denotes sha 
observation, seasoned with humor. 

‘Taking account of the grandeur, the position and locality of Gaza at this 
time, and the witness of written sources and archaeological finds, we can 
conclude that Gaza housed in the early Byzantine period, a central mosaic 
workshop whose clientele was both Jewish and Christian, This center pro- 
duced mosaics full of color and variety for the synagogues and churches, but 
the artists or artisans remained anonymous; we can determine neither their 
identity nor their religion.!7 One thing is certain, however, their workman- 
ship was of high artistic quality. We can therefore suppose that it produced 
both the mosaic pavements at the settlements mentioned above, and it is 
possible that it may have influenced the decoration in other sites."* 





p and penetrating 














T6C¥.C.R. Morey, Early Christian Art (Pincetos: Peinceton University Pres, 1953) pp. 
S46, 56. 

1 See Downey (above, note 2), pp. 6-8 

I 'To the above citations, one can add, FM. Abel, “Gaza au Vie sidcle apres le 
shéteue Chorkio,” RB 40 (1931): 5-31. See sso Ovadiah, MPL 
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PREFACE 
‘The study of Jewish archaeological remains in the region today called the 
Golan Heights began in the 1880"s with the journeys and surveys of L 
Oliphant and G. Schumacher. Oliphant was actually the first to report the 
existence of Jewish public buildings in the Golan, which he called 
‘synagogues,’ comparing their artifacts with those of similar buildings 
previously discovered in the Galilee. Therefore, in their 1905 expedition 
investigating Galilean synagogues, H. Kohl and C. Watzinger included the 
remains of the Jewish public buildings Oliphant and Schumacher had dis- 
covered at Kh. Dikkeh and Umm el-Qanitir. The short exploratory 
excavations these two scholars and their staff conducted under the auspices of 
the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft at Kh. Dikkeh and Umm el-Qanitir are, for 
all practical purposes, the first excavations conducted at sites in the region. 

Aer the First World War, the Sykes-Picot Agreement led to the separa- 
tion of the Land of Israel from Syria, with Palestine coming under the 
British Mandate, while Syria and Lebanon passed into French control. This 
new geopolitical reality caused a decades-long hiatus inthe investigation of 
Jewish sites in the Golan, With the exception of single archacologist, inves 
tigators of sites in Palestine never took the trouble to go up to the Golan, 
whereas their colleagues in Syria had no interest in this marginal region and 
certainly none in this subject.! The events ofthe thirties and forties, during 
which the independent states Syria and Israel came into being, essentially 
closed the Golan Heights region to investigators for about twenty years. 
Indeed, the Golan Heights became a closed Syrian military area on the con 
frontation line between the two countries 

Only after the Six Day War in 1967, during which the area was captured 
by the Israel Defense Forces (LLD.F.), was research at the Golan sites 
renewed. A short time afier the battles ceased, the Association for the 
Archaeological Survey of Israel initiated surveys in the area. At first, two 
teams were sent, led by C. Epstein and S. Gutman. These teams worked in 
the area for about four months and registered dozens of sites hitherto un- 
known. Among these were a number with Jewish artifacts, such as Dabiira 
and Qisrin, In addition to the Epstein and Gutman teams, the author was 






























The exception was E. L. Sukenik, who, in 1928 visited Umm el-Qanitir and in 1932, 
during his excavations at the synagogue at Hamat Gade (which was incladed inthe British 
“Mandate, visited, recorded, and published important details about the remains ofthe Jewish 
public buildings at Mazr'at Kanaf and Kh er Raid 
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sent at the head of a third team to conduct a fundamental survey of the 
dozens of abandoned Syrian villages and army camps, most of which had 
been erected on top of archaeological remains. This team discovered hundreds 
of decorated architectural items and dozens of inscriptions previously unre 
ported. A significant number of these finds originated in Jewish sites or 
Jewish structures. In October 1968, the author was appointed as Staff 
Officer in Charge of Archaeological Affairs in the Golan Heights. This 
appointment enabled him to continue the surveys in the region—a region 
that had already begun to change with the settling in of the LDF. and the 
erection of the first Israeli settlements, In addition, he initiated systematic 
archaeological excavations at a number ofthe region's Jewish sites, such as 
Qisrin and Ghidriyye. Immediately upon assuming his position, the author 
began collecting the hundreds of architectural items and the dozens of ancient 
inscriptions of the region and cataloging them in the Golan Antiquities 
Collection he established at Quneitra. (This collection is now in the 
Museum at Qasrin.) In 1972, the 
Association for the Archaeological Survey of Israel and M. Ben-Ari suc 
ceeded him in the Golan. In this new appointment, the author continued his 
surveys of the region's Jewish sites until 1976, 

The Yom Kippur War in 1973, in which a large part of the region was 
captured by the Syrian Army and red by the LD.P,, added an- 
‘other layer to the transfiguration the Golan experienced during the late 
sixties and the early seventies. Most of the abandoned Syrian villages disap. 
peared from the area. Their agricultural peripheries, which generally were a 
direct continuation of their use on the peripheries ofthe ancient sit: 
severely damaged during the rapid development the region experienced, 

In 1975-1976, M. Ben-Ari and S. Bar-Lev completed the excavation and 
restoration work that the author had begun at Qisrin, and in 1976 
Gutman began his important excavations at Gamala. There he uncovered the 
coldest structure in Palestine identified asa synagogue 

At the end of the 1970's, a team headed by C. M. Dauphin be 
‘work at various sites in the Golan, and Z. Ma‘oz replaced M. Ben-Ari in the 
civilian position of the Golan District Archaeologist, These investigators 
began a new stage in the investigation of the region's rabbinic-period, 
Jewish sites while differing among themselves about the questions of the 
scope and the dating of the Jewish settlement in the Golan? We shall not 
involve ourselves in these disagreements but only note that although no 
files of the archive of the Staff Officer in Charge of Archacological Affairs 
in the Golan Heights were opened to C. Dauphin (according to a personal 
conversation with her), these were at the disposal of Ma‘oz by virtue of his 















author was appointed as Secretary of the 
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2 See Dauphin, “Gaolanits” and Ms‘ox,“Commanitis 
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position, He made selective use of them at best, however, even though he 
published several articles on Jewish settlement in the Golan. (These have 
peculiar conclusions which we shall discuss later.) Ma‘oz initiated excava. 
tions at the Jewish public buildings at Mazra’at Kanaf, “Ein Nashét, and 
Dibiyye and presently continues his work in the Golan for the Israel 
Antiquities Authority, At the end of the 1980's, R. Aray began archacologi 
cal excavations at the site known as et-Tell and which he identifies 
(following a number of many early investigators) as the site of Bethsaida. 
Nevertheless, to our regret, no clearly Jewish finds have been uncovered at 
the site to indicate that this is indeed the site of this important Jewish vil 
lage from the second-temple and rabbinic periods. 

It seems that the importance of the Golan Heights to the study of the 
Jewish communities in Palestine and Syria in general, and the investigation 
of remains of public buildings from the second-temple and rabbinic periods 
in particular, is no longer in any doubt. At the region's southern boundary 
at Hammat Gader, archaeologists excavated the only structure in Palestine 























where an inscription which unambiguously attests that the building served 
athering {place]'—that is, a ‘synagogue’—was found in situ. In the 
st of the Golan, at Gamala, the oldest Jewish public building in Palestine 
was unearthed, upon whose identification as a ‘synagogue’ schol: 
‘The discoveries at Dabiira and at Qisrin have introduced a new 
dimension into the investigation of the construction of Jewish public 
inds 














buildings in the rabbinic period, namely, archacological and epigraphic 
of a bet midrash ps also of a hall for se'udot mitevah—meals cele 
brating the ful certain religious rituals. Furthermore, archaeolo 
sists have uncovered in the region the traces of several important Palestinian 
sages who lived between the late second century and the mid fourth century 
CE, These contribute to our understanding of the density of Jewish settle 
ment in this region in the period under discussion 

In the following chapters, we shall begin by surveying what is known 
from written sources about the existence and history of Jewish communit 
in the Golan during the second-temple and rabbinic periods. Next, the major 
part of this essay will be devoted to a review of the Jewish archaeological 
and epigraphic finds discovered at various Golan sites. Also included are the 
finds discovered by my survey teams between 1968-1972, most of which 
has yet to be published because it was ‘buried’ in the files of the ‘Staff 
Officer in Charge of Archaeological Affairs in the Golan Heights.” We will 
also discuss several sites whose names are known from the writen historical 
sources, but which have not yet been definitively located. 
















3 On this, sce my article "The Howe of Assembly and the House of Stay: Are They One 
and the Same?” in vo. 1, pp. 232255, 
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We have divided the description of sites—that is, the evidence of ancient 
‘communities—into three chapters: “Upper Golan,” ‘Lower Golan,’ and the 
‘District of Sdsita." This division comes first and foremost from their treat- 
ment by Josephus and the rabbinic literature as geographic-physical and/or 
as geographic-administrative units.* The scheme we are implementing here 
ccan also lead us to more solid conclusions on different aspects of Jewish set- 
ges of the second-temple and 











tlement in the Golan region during the st 
rabbinic periods. 

In my opinion, the archaeological investigation of ancient Jewish com- 
munities in the Golan Heights region is still in its infancy; not even the 
remains uncovered to date have been fully utilized. Therefore, it would be an 
error to attempt a summary of our knowledge of Jewish settlement in the 
Golan. Hence we will conclude our discussion with a chapter devoted to the 
question of whether there is any typology to be seen in the Jewish public 
, by means of 














buildings so far discovered in the Golan, and whether we c 
such a typology, arrive at a chronological scheme. 








4 See my discussion ofthe Josephan material in Urman, “Toyonym Golan 


JEWS IN THE GOLAN—HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Evidence concerning the existence of Jewish communities in the Golan first 
appears during the reign of Judas Maccabaeus, in the second century B.C.E. 
In 1 Maccabees 5:3-13, 24-54 and 2 Maccabees 10:24-37 and 12:10-31, we 
read about the campaign of Judas Maccabaeus and his brother Jonathan who 
took their forces across the Jordan to rescue the Jewish communities in 
Northern Gilead and Southern Bashan from pagan oppressors. Among the 
places to which Judas and his forces laid siege was Xaogav or Kaoretv (1 
Maccabees 5:26, 5:36; 2 Maccabees 12:13), which scholars identify with 
Khisfin.! We are told that Jews in these towns and villages were liberated, 
but no indication is given of what happened to them or whether they ever 
returned to their former homes. 

In the years 83-81 B.CE., Alexander lead 
‘and the Golan, annexing these areas to his kingdom. According to Josephus, 
Jannaeus’ conquest was violent, and he conquered the towns of Gaulana 
Seleucia, and Gamala among others (War 1 $§ 104-108, and Antiquities XII 
§§ 393-394). Complementary evidence from Syncellus (Chronographia 1 § 
558, ed. Dindorf) informs us that Hippos should be added to this list of con- 
Qquered towns. Apparently after this conquest, the population of Jews in the 
Golan increased under the patronage of Hasmonean rule. Evidence of new 
occupation by Jews following Jannaeus’ campaigns comes to light as ar- 
chaeological work continues in the Golan. In his excavations at Mazra'at 
Kanaf, for instance, Z, Ma‘oz exposed the remains of a Seleucid observation 
tower, part of a complex that fell to Alexander Jannaeus in 81 B.C.E2 In 
place of the tower, a fort was constructed and settled by Jews. The fort was 
Continually occupied (with some building changes) until the Great Revolt in 
66 C.E3 The discovery of coins of Alexander Jannacus at el-'Al has raised 
the possibility that Jews settled there in the aftermath of Jannaeus’ cam- 
paign in the Golan.’ The most impressive data was brought to light in the 
excavations at Gamala, which expanded atthe time of Jannaeus’ expedition.5 











wnnaeus conquered Northern 




















TCE Avi-Yooab, Gaceteer, p. 48. For furer details conceming this identification, see 
below in our discussion oo the finds at Khisfin 

2 Maoz, “Golan Sysagogues,” p. 149; Ma'or, “Horvat Kanaf—1," p, 807; Ms‘os, 
Horvat Kanaf—2," p, 848, 

3 See previous note especially Ma'oe, “Golan Synagogues,” p. 149, 

4 See Gibson and Urman,p. 70. 

5 See Guuman, Gamala-3. 9p. 61 f. 
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In 63 B.C.E., Pompey conquered the Golan. Some of the pagan settle- 
‘ments, ruined by Jannaeus’ campaigns, were reconstructed and their popula- 
tions regained their rights. We know specifically about the rebuilding of 
Hippos (Josephus War I § 156; Antiquities XIV § 75). The extent to which 
the development of Jewish settlements declined in the Golan following 
Pompey's victory and the terms established by Gabinius remains unclear 
(War 1 § 170; Antiquities XIV § 86-88). Jews in the Golan enjoyed a new 
a of development with the rise of Herod the Great (37-34 B.C.E.), In the 
ar 30, Octavian granted to Herod the areas of the towns of Gadara and 
pos (War 1 § 396; Antiquities XV § 217), and in 23 B.C.E., Augustus 
added all the area south of Damascus, including the Batanaca (Bashan), 
‘Trachonitis (Trachon), Auranitis (Haurin), and Gaulanitis (Golan) (War 1§ 
398; Antiquities XV §§ 343-345). In 20 B.C.., the territory of Paneas 
(Banifis) was also annexed to Herod's kingdom (Antiquities XV § 360). 

It seems that already in Herod's time—and certainly during the rule of his 
suecessors—Jewish communities were established at various sites in the 
Golan, From Josephus we know only of the settlement project initiated by 
Herod in Batanaea, where he placed a Babylonian Jew by the name of 
Zamaris, with his kinsfolk and horsemen (Antiquities XVI §§ 23-29), 
However, some inscriptions uncovered in our surveys may add to the pic 
ture. Certain of the epigraphs which indicate the presence of Jews—for 
example, in Bab el-Hawa, Quneitra and Sirmin—conceivably date from the 
time of Herod and his dynasty 

Upon Herod's death in 4 B.C.E., the Golan passed into the rule of his 
son Philip. He established his capital in Paneas (Bani), which was hence 
forth called Caesarea Philippi (Antiquities XVII § 189; XVIII § 28), 
Another town was built by Philip north of the Sea of Galilee, in the loca 
tion of Bethsaida, which he named Julias, after Julia, Augustus’ daughter 
(Antiquities XVII § 237). In 50-98 CE., it was included within the territory 
ruled by Agrippa Il (War Il § 573; Vita § 187). 

It is noteworthy that Josephus was the first to use the name Gaulanitis 
(Golan) in describing a territory, or district, in contradistinction to the bib- 
lical use of this name for a city of refuge in the Bashan.§ Josephus’ designa- 
tion of the Golan probably originated with a Roman administrative division 
enacted after the Great Revolt. At the same time, however, Josephus reflects 
the Jewish conception which regards Jewish sites in the Golan as 
inseparable from the Jewish Galilee. So, for instance, he calls Judas, founder 
of the “fourth philosophy” party and a native of Gamala, “Judas the 
Galilean” (Antiquities XVIII §§ 4-10, 23). Josephus also refers to Gamala as 



































6 See Urman, “Toponym Golan,” pp. &12 
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asite in the Galilee, a feature which appears in later Jewish sources as well 
(eg..M. Arakin 9:6; Sifra, Behar 4:1). 
The failure of the Great Revolt against 
struction of some Jewish communities in the Golan, particularly Gamala 
(War IV §§ 62-83). But the fact that Seleucia and Sogane—two Golan 
strongholds fortified by Josephus—surrendered without a fight (War TV §§ 
2, 4) might suggest that most of the communities went unharmed, having 
been persuaded to submit by Agrippa Il. It is reasonable to suppose that 
even those communities which fought and suffered damage where later reha- 
bilitated, with the king's assistance. 
In the first generation after the revolt, when Agrippa II continued to hold 
sway over the Golan, we find evidence in rabbinic literature of a Jewish 
population in urban centers at the western margin of the Golan—the towns 
of Caesarea Philippi and Bethsaida. Thus, for instance, the Tosefta (Sukkah 
1:9) and the Babylonian Talmud (Sukkah 27b) reveal that R. Eliezer ben 
Hyrcanus—one of his generation's most eminent sages—was a guest in the 
sukkah of Yohanan ben R. Iai in Caesarea Philippi. Also in the Babylonian 
‘Talmud (Shabbat 214), we read the tale of two elders who stayed in Seidan 
aida=Bethsaida), one of the School of Hillel, the other of the School of 
Bethsaida had its share of celebrated rabbis, including Rabbi Hananiah 
ben Hakinai, a student in the Yavnean generation and a pupil of Rabbi 
Agiba (Tos. Niddah 6:6; B. Niddah 52b; B. Ketubot 62b), Abba Yudan of 
Saidan (Tos, Yeb, 14:7; Tos. Oh. 18:7), Abba Gurion of Saidan (Y. Qidd. 
4, 66¢; B, Qidd. 82a), and in the fourth or fifth generation also Rabbi Yosi 
Saidaniah (Y. Ket. 11:7, 34e; ¥. Ber, 4:4, 8a). It seems that the Jewish 
community of Saidan was the hiding place of Rabbi Simeon ben Gamalie! 
TI during the suppression of the Bar-Kokhba Revolt, and he visited Saidan 
(Bethsaida) frequently after the rebellion. In our sources, Rabbi Simeon con- 
tinually refers to events that occurred, or were reported to him, during his 
stay in Saidan (M. Gittin 7:5; Tos. Gittin 1:10; Tos. AZ 3:7; Y. Sheq. 6, 
50a), 
A passage datable to the era of Rabbi Simeon ben 
Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi, suggests that Jews constituted the majority of 
Bethsaida’s populace in that period (Y, AZ 5:5, 444): 








¢ Romans resulted in the de- 


























































Gamaliel 11's son, 





One who places wine on a wagon....Rabbi Hanina said: “An incident 
[which took place] in one wagon of the house of Rabbi (=Judah ha-Nasi) 
that went more than four miles, The incident was brought before the sages 
and they permitted (the use of that wine). [They] said, ‘the incident 190k 
place on the highway of Saidan and it [Le., Bethsaida's area] was com. 
pletely [populated by people] of Ise 
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And indeed, between the surveys by Oliphant and Schumacher and those by 
Epstein, Gutman, and the author afier the 1967 war, remains of more than a 
dozen Jewish communities—some displaying ruins of splendid Jewish pub- 
lic structures—have been discovered within “four miles” of Bethsaida: Kh. 
ed-Dikkeh, Kh. er-Rafid, Jarabi, Dardira, “Horvat Zawitan”, Kh. 
Zumaimira’, Yahidiyye, es-Salabe, el-HOseiniyye, Batri, Wakhshara, Kh. 
Khawkha, Zeita, Mazra’at Kanaf, Deir ‘Aziz 

With the exception of Kh. ed-Dikkch and Mazra'at Kanaf, no archaeolog. 
ical excavations have yet been conducted at these sites. It is likely that if the 
date of establishment of these Jewish communities is not the period follow- 
ing Jannaeus’ conquest (as the evidence of Mazra’at Kanaf indicates), or dur- 
ing the reign of the Herodian dynasty, then these settlements should be 
ascribed to the migration of Jews from Judaea in the aftermath of the Bar 
Kokhba Revolt and its suppression during the 130's and 140's C.E, Towards 
the end of the second century, Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi received by tenancy 2000 
units of land (of unspecified size) in the area (Y. Sheb. 6:1, 36d). 

During the time of R. Judah ha-Nasi, Rabbi Eliezer ha-Qappar—or Bar- 
‘Qappara—had a bet midrash located in DabGra. In our discussion of the in 
scriptions from this site, we will note the importance of this sage and his 
disciples, and the possibility that some of the surviving halakot and 
‘midrashim were composed and/or edited in his school. In Y. Shabbat 6:2, 8a 
ind Y, San, 17:1, 28a, for example, we learn of a rule forbidding a Jew to 
‘wear new shoes or sandals on the day of Shabbat, unless “he was wearing 
them the previous day.” This norm was probably established in the interest 
of preserving the enjoyment of Sabbath ("the foot is not used to the shoe, 
the shoe is not used to the foot”). As the discussion unfolds, the three most 
important schools in the generation following Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi's death 
convey their opinions of the distance a Jew should walk, wearing his new 







































shoes or sandals, prior to the Shabbat 





How much should they be walked in? The students of Bar-Qappara’s school 
say, “(As far as the distance from] Bar-Qappara's school [t0} the school of 
Rabbi Hoshaya {the Great).” The people {students} of Sepphoris say, “[The 
distance from] the synagogue of the Babylonians (o) the apartment of 
Rabbi Hama Bar Hanina. [These are two well-known buildings in 
Sepphoris}." The Tiberians say, “(The distance from) the Sidra Rabbah 
fie. the great ber midrash in Tiberias] [to] the store of Rabbi Hoshaya [of 
Tiberias}. 


This text, together with that of Y. Ter. 10:3, 47a, in which Rabbi Yohanan 
states “when we went over to Rabbi Hoshaya the Great in Qisrin to study 
the Torah... led us to excavate the remains of the monumental Jewish pub- 
building in Qistin, and to suggest the identification of that site in the 
Golan with the Qisrin in which the school of Rabbi Hoshaya the Great was 
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located.” Hoshaya was a student of Bar-Qappara, whom tradition labeled the 

father of the Mishnah” (Y. Qidd. 1:3, 60a; Y. Yeb. 3:3, 44; Y. Ket. 9:1 
324). This identification supported by the discovery 
stone in Qisrin in the Golan (the same Rabbi Abun, according to the Zohar 
Hadash, Midrash ha-N’elam to the Book of Ruth 29a, had spent all of his 
life in Qistin), opens new research prospects concerning the rabbis of Qisrin 
and their‘contributions to the creation of rabbinic literature, The arrangement 
and editing of some of the first Yerushalmi tractates are thought by S 
Lieberman to have taken place in Qisrin’ In his opinion, “the Qisrin 
Yeshiva never ceased, from the time of Hoshaya the Great (and perhaps also 
Bar-Qappara) to the days of Rabbi Yosi Bar (A)bun," who may well have 
been the son of Rabbi Abun, known to us from his tombstone. 

It is worth remarking that within three miles of Qisrin in the Golan, 
more than ten sites have been surveyed in which remains of Jewish public 
buildings were in evidence, Each site will be treated in the chapter devoted to 
the Lower Golan sites. As we will indicate at several points in the follow- 
ing chapters, we do not accept the later dates attributed to the remains of 
Golan Jewish public structures by Z. Ma‘oz. In our view, several of those 
ancient ruins can be traced to the aftermath of the Bar Kokhba revolt 
Certainly, Jewish communities continued to flourish in the Golan heights 
during the years spanned by the careers of Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi, Bar 
appara, Rabbi Hoshaya the Great, Rabbi Yohanan, and Rabbi Abun, In the 
time of Rabbi Yosi Bar Abun, the Gallus Revolt erupted (351 C.E.), leaving 
signs of its destruction in some Golan sites (Tell el-JOkhadar,"" Qisrin!), 
Echoes of the worsened conditions for Jews can be heard in Y. Sheb. 6:1, 
36d: 
































Yaviona (=Gavlona=Golan)"? [from the r 
gous duties that depend on the land}. He approached Rabbi Mana, saying 
to him: “Here it is—sign it And he did not agree to sign it. The following 
day Rabbi Hiyya Bar Madayya stood with him (ie,, Rabbi Mana), saying 
to him: “You did right in not signing, (because) Rabbi Yonah, your father, 
used to say, Antoninus leased to Rabbi [i., Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi] two 
thousand doshnin [ie., units of land] [there]. Therefore we will eat but we 
will not work in Syria and itis exempt from tithes since itis like the gen: 
tile fields." 


Rabbi Huna wanted to 























7 man, “Bar Qapare—2* pp, 163-4 
4 See Licberman, Caesarea, pp. 9; Lieber, Siphvd Za, pp. 92-136 
* Lieberman, Caesarea p10 

10 See Hyman, Toldth, ol 2 

1 See Urman, “Hellenistic,” p 460, 











12 Urman, “Hellenistic” pp. 457-458 
19 See Klein, “Estates,” pp. 545-556 
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isrin excavations—as well as those conducted by Ma‘oz in sites such as 
Mazra’at Kanaf, “Ein Nashdt, and Dabiyye—make it clear that at some point 
after the Gallus Revolt the Jewish sites in the Golan were rebuilt and con- 
tinued until the Arab conquest and perhaps even later. Information about 
Jewish communities in the Golan that derives from literary sources comes 
C.E., with the publication of the Palestinian 











to an end in around 3 
‘Talmud in Tiberias. 

It's conceivable—but not verifiable on the basis of available data—that 
following the destruction of some of the Jewish communities in the Gallus 
Revolt, some Christian con grew up in what had been densely 
Jewish areas—for example, in Na'aran and “Ein Semsem, both on the road 
leading from Dabara to Qisrin.!4 Systematic archaeological excavations 
‘Would be required to confirm (or disprove) this hypothesis. 

We may summarize our discussion of Jews in the Golan by taking note 
Of the list of “forbidden towns in the District of Ssita," as preserved in the 
Tos. Sheb. 4:10 (66, 4-6) and Y. Demai . A more reliable version 
Of this list was revealed in a mosaic inscription in the floor of the Jewish 
public building at Rehob:'$ 








nities 











The forbidden towns in th 
(or ‘Ein Haddah), and Dembar ‘Iyyon, and Ya‘arot (or Ya'arut), and Kefar 
Yard (or Kefae Iabeiv), and Nob, and Hasfiya, and Kfar Semah, and Rabbi 
(Judah ha-Nasi) permitted {or released] Kfar Semah, 


ritory of Sista: “Ayyanosh, and ‘Ein Harrah 








This list testifies that during the third and the fourth centuries C.E., seven 
large Jewish comm: e in existence within the District of Sasi 
The rabbis therefore obligate their Jewish populations to keep the laws of 
the Sabbath Year, and prohibit the consumption of fruit grown by Jewish 
farmers at these sites during the Sabbath Year 

In many of his publications on the Golan Jewish settle 















nts, Ma‘oz 
systematically ignored the existence of the Rehob list, and dated some 
Jewish finds from sites in the District of Ssita to the late Byzantine and/or 
ly Arab periods." In our view, there is no reason to doubt the antiquity 
of the Jewish communities in the (dominantly pagan and later Christian) ter: 
ritory of the District of Sdsita (Hippos). Indeed, we can point to Khisfin, 
which is already mentioned in the time of Judas Maccabacus, as well as to 
evidence of continuous Jewish presence in Sisita itself, despite adversities 
suffered in the Great Revolt (War Il §478). We cannot take up here the ques- 




















1 Foe farther inform sm, sce the sections on thes sites in 
Greg and Urman 


See Sussmann, “Beth-She 





snd Susman, “Reb 


or the Jewish finds from Fiq in Ma‘or, G 
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18 Sc for example his dati 
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tion of the list's date. However, in the chapter devoted to the sites in the 
District of Sasita we will discuss each settlement mentioned in this impor- 
tant rabbinical lis, 

For our purposes, it is noteworthy that atthe end of the list this state 
ment occurs: “and Rabbi permitted Kfar Semab.” It seems that this 
exemption from obligation also reflects a demographic change that took 
place in a settlement in the District of Sasita around 200 C.E.; for the 
Jewish population in Kfar Semah decreased, and consequently was excused 
from the Sabbath-year rule by Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi 

‘These last comments about the territory of Sasita and the fortunes of par- 
ticular sites like Kfar Sema, may serve to caution us against too-general 




















and uniform assumptions about Jewish communities in the Golan. Our re 
peated reference to the ‘Golan’ or the “Golan Heights,” should not blind us 
to the reality that within this larger geographical area, individual Jewish 
communities lived under different and distinctive conditions, affected no 
doubt by changes in governance, ethnic and religious dynamics peculiar to 
their own villages and towns, interactions with neighbors, and the like. Our 
knowledge of these communities will be enhanced as archaeological research 
in the Golan proceeds, and as discov 
in Hebrew, Aramaic, or Greek—continue. 








especially of Jewish inscriptions- 
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JEWISH COMMUNITIES IN THE GOLAN DURING THE ROMAN AND/OR 
BYZANTINE PERIOD (LINDA MARSTON) 














THE UPPER GOLAN 


BANIAS (PANEAS, CAESAREA PHILIPPI) 


The mui te the largest ancient settlement on the north: 
west edge of the Golan, at coordinates 2145/55-2945/49. In surveys 
conducted after the Six Day War in 1967 by Y. Olami! and the author,? the 
area of the early site was estimated at about 700 dunams 

on here to enter into all that is known about this im- 





s of Banilis consti 












Tt is not our intent 
portant site from the various historical sources,? nor even to describe the 
history of its investi the finds unearthed so far.* Paneas, Caesarea 


Philippi, or Caesarion—as the place was sometimes designated in rabbinic 








literature—was a gentile city throughout its existence. Yet, a number of at 
testations in the written historical sources reveal the existence of Jewish 


‘communities in this city at different times—and it is to these that we shall 





devote this discussion 

The first testimony appears in Josephus, in his Vita §§ 49-61, where he 
describes an attempt by Varus,® an aide of King Herod Agrippa Il, to harm 
the Jewish population of Caesarea Philippi, which in those days served as 
Agrippa’s capital city. According to Josephus’ story, many Jews were killed 
in the city at the initiative of this Varus.* At his orders, Jews were pre- 
vented from leaving the city so they could not report to Agrippa the mis 
deeds of his aide.” The King finally heard what Va 




















us had done, relates 





Archive of the Association for the 
Authority, Jerusalem, 1968 (in Hebrew). 
icer in Charge of Ar cal Alfie in 

+ Authority, Jerusalem (in 
p. 187, Site 


TY. ot 
Archacologi: 

2, Unman, “Bani,” Reports ofthe Stff 0 
the Golan ((rom 1968-1972), Archive of th 
Hebrew), See also Urman, "Golan —I," pp. 3-4 
13 and the note for this site on page 210 

"Fora comprehensive historical ervey ofthis site, see Amir, Banias. This pioneering 
work now requtes updating and conctions, but at pesca, this stady i all hat is avalable 

* Since the mid-1980's, surveys and excavations have been conducted intermitently at 
Banits by M. Hara, Z. Ma’or, aad V. Tssfers. Since, tothe best of our knowledge, these 
efforts have uncovered no Jewish finds thus far, we can only refer the reader 10 their 
Statements in the Archaeological Newsletter of the Israel Antiquities Authority begining with 
val 4 

S Caled Noacus in War I §§ 481 

5 Via § 33 

7 Via § 53 


Banils;” Special Surveys Ri 
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Josephus, “The king meanwhile, hearing that Varus intended to massacre in 
one day the Jewish population in Caesarea (Philippi), numbering many 
thousands, including women and children, recalled him and sent Aequus 
Modius to take over the command (in Caesarea Philippi)...."* This descrip- 
tion makes the great extent of the Jewish community there cleat—a com- 
‘munity that apparently began back in the days of Philip the Tetrarch, the 
son of Herod the Great (4 B.C.E.-34 CE). 

Some of the city’s Jewish residents were religiously observant—a point 
revealed by Josephus in relating his confrontations with John of Giscala, He 
describes how John overcharged the city's Jews foro 











This knavish trick John followed up with a second. He stated that the 
Jewish inhabitants of Cacsarea Philippi, having, by the king's order, been 
shut up by Modius, his viceroy, and having no pure oil for their personal 
use, had sent a request to him to see that they were supplied with this com: 
modity, lest they should be driven to violate their legal ordinances by re 
sort to Grecian oil. John's motive in making this assertion was not piety, 
but profiteering of the most barefaced description; for he knew that at 

nts were sold for one drachm, whereas at Gischala eighty 
pints could be had for four drachms. So he sent off all the ofl in the 
place... John by this sharp practice made an enormous profit? 

















In spite of the injuries to the Jewish community at Caesarea Philippi during 
the Great Rebellion, the community survived for at least a generation after 
wards. Evidence of this comes from Tosefta Sukkah 1:9 and B. Sukkah 27b, 
where it is related that Rabbi Eliezer ben Hyrcanus, one of that generation's 
most en 4 guest in the sukkah of Yohanan ben Rabbi Ilai 

















in Caesarea Philippi 

After the death of King Herod Agrippa Il (ca. 100 C.E.), we have no di- 
rect information about the continuity of the existence of the Jewish com- 
‘munity there until the twelfth century." Apparently it gradually declined 
‘over the generations until it finally disappeared during the Crusades, 

As indicated in note 4 the archaeological excavations conducted sporadi- 
cally at Banids in the last decade have yet to unearth any clearly Jewish 
artifacts. Still, in light of our knowledge of the site,!! we believe that the 
‘moment the various excavators broaden their excavations beyond the area of 
the Temple of Pan and the Crusader fortress and cross the stream westward 
to dig in the residential areas of the city itself, Jewish remains will be 
found. We hope such finds will shed light on the history of the Jewish 
community of Baniis which remains shrouded in darkness. 

















Thus in Vita § 61. In the parallel version found in War Il § 483, Varus’ deposition is 
mentioned, bu nt the name of his secesior 

9 Vita $8 74-76. 

"© Ami, Bani, pp. 39 ff. 

1 See above, note 2 
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SOGANE (syd) 


Sogane was a Jewish settlement on the Golan during the second-temple pe- 
riod whose location has yet to be identified with certainty. Josephus men: 
tions Sogane as one of the two villages in the Golan (along with the city of 
Gamala) which he fortified when he was commander of the rebellion in 
Galilee.'? From Josephus’ description, it seems that Sogane was well de- 
fended by nature, but despite the defenses of both nature and Josephus, the 
Of this village chose not to fight the Romans." As a result, Josephus 
apparently decided not to give a more detailed description from which we 
might have learned more about this village's exact location, Nevertheless, 
Josephus points out that Sogane was in the ‘Upper Golan."!4 

Following Schumacher’s report on the existence of the remnants of a 
wall at YahOdiyye (see my discussion of this village below), various schol: 
ars suggested identifying Sogane with YahOdiyye.' Still, the difficulty with 
this identification lies in the fact that Yahidiyye lies in the heart of the 
‘Lower Golan,” while Sogane is to be sought in the ‘Upper Golan,"!® A 
more plausible suggestion was made about ten years ago by my 
and colleague, Zvi Ilan 

In October-November 1983, Ilan conducted a survey at a ruin called 
Sjen or Siyar es-Sdjen which lies at coordinates 2153-2903. As a result of 
this survey, Ian suggested identifying Sogane with the ruins at Sdjen.!7 
According to his report 

















The ruin is on a low hill on a slope facing the Hulch Valley. Its area is 7-10 
dunams and there are agricultural terraces built around it. There are a number 
of ancient buildings in the ruin that were in use until recently. On the west 
side, a outer wall was discemed extending for tens of meters. Most of the 
shards collected there are of the Roman-Byzantine period, a few are Iturean 
(‘Golan ware’) and of the Middle Ages.!* 











Itis difficult for us to express a definitive opinion on the Tlan's suggestion, 
From the standpoint of the site’s location, it certainly lies in the region de- 
fined by Josephus as the ‘Upper Golan.’ We must wait, however, until sys 
tematic archaeological excavations are held at the site, from which we may 
learn more concerning the actual location of Sogane. 














Yar W§ $74; Vea § 187 
3 War V 54 
14 War IV § 2. On the division of the Golan into ‘Upper’ and ‘Lower’ in the works of 
Josephus, see Unman, “Toponym Golan,” pp. 6 
15 See, for example, Avi-Yonah, Gacetier p. 152 
16 See above, note 14, 








"7 tan, "Kh, Sijen"p. 5; Nan, lal, p98. 
"8 tan, “Kh, Sdn.” pp. 45 
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SAB EL-HAWA 





Bab el-Hawa is a small abandoned Syrian village built in the 1950's on an 
ancient ruin at coordinates 2229-2834, 

The first to report on the existence of the ancient ruin at BAb el-Hawa 
was P. Bar-Adon, who settled and worked in this region of the Golan in the 
1920's. In 1933, he published a Greek inscription which he found in the 
nearby Circassian village of Manstra, and raised the possibility that it ori 








inated in the large ruin at Bab el-Hawa, having heard from the veteran resi- 
dents of Mansira that this ruin had served them as a quarry when they had 
built their homes back in the 1880's."? The inscription, which mentions a 
deaconess named Severa, was found on fragments of a lintel that undoubt 
edly belonged to a Christian building that existed there in the sixth cen 
tury.20 

S, Gutman surveyed the ruin immediately after the Six Day War (1967) 
and found pottery from the Roman and Byzantine periods?! Va 
tectural items that Gutman and his team found incorporated into the homes 
Of the village of Mansdra were also attributed by them to the site at Bab el: 
Hawi.22 

In 1968 and again in 1971, the author and his team surveyed Bab el 
Hawé and Mangia. Like the previous investigators, we also concluded that 
the settlement in MansGra has no remains from the Roman and By2: 
periods, and that all the items found in the Circassian village originated, 
P. Bar-Adon reported, in the ruin of Bib el-Hawi 

ur survey revealed that the area of the Bab el-Hawa ruin is about 80 
dunams, and that the remains form one of the largest settlements in the 
northern Golan of the Roman and Byzantine periods. In addition to the pot 
tery reported by Gutman, we also found Iron Age II shards. In the homes of 
the new village, we found no decorated architectural items or inscriptions. 
These were found in secondary use in the homes of the village of Mansiira 





jous archi- 




































In addition to the lintel fragn 





swith the inscription published by P. Bar- 





19 Bar Adon, “Golan,” pp. 187-188 
20 far Adon, “Golan.” pp. 187-188. And also see Schwabe, “Golan,” pp. 189-190) 
Gregg and Ue 
2 epaein & Gutman, p 
22 Epscn & Gutman, p. 
D. Unman, “Bab claw and Mansira.* Special Surveys Reports, Archive of the 
Association forthe Archacological Survey of rac, Ismel Aniqiic Authorty, Jerusalem 
(avHiebrew); D. Urmaa, “Buh el Haw aod Mansi.” Reports of the Staf Officer in Charge 
af Archaealoscal Affairs inthe Golan (Som 1968-1972), Archive of the Israel Antiquities 
Authoity. Jersalem (in Hebwew); Unoan, Lisp. Urmaa, Golan, pp. 190,211, Sites #4 
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‘Adon, we found two lintels with Greek inscriptions which also attest to the 
existence of a Christian community at Bab el-Hawa in the sixth century 
‘Another Greek inscription, whose existence at Mansiira was reported by 
N. Zakai of Kibbutz Hagoshrim, was preserved on a tombstone. It reads: 
“Aveavas ér(03) a” which translates as: “Aneanas, One year old.” 
Wathnow links this name, Aneanas, with several others: Avevavn, 
Avveiavn, Avviavos?5 and quite possibly the one-year-old was a Jew 2 
Another Jewish find was uncovered at Bib el-Hawa when M. Hartal con- 
to 19902” According to 
fers was exposed in 








ducted archaeological excavations there from 198 
his report, an elongated structure of about 180 square 
the center of the site. Hartal claims that this Byzantine period building wa 
in use from the fourth to the seventh centuries, having been erected atop 
debris of an Iron Age II structure, Antiquities recovered within the building 
were numerous and varied; some shards with Greek inscriptions (no details 
are given), nearly 800 ceramic lamps (decorated with floral and geometric 
patterns, figures of animals, and crosses), and more than 900 coins (mostly 
dating from the fourth to the sixth centuries). Among numerous glass ves 
sels and remnants of jewelry (such as beads, cross-shaped pendants, and 
bronze and bone earrings), a fragment of a glass bracelet was found which 
bore the impression of a five-branched candelabrum, In Hartal’s view, this 
bracelet—which implies the Jewish identity of its owner—is an exception 
to the impression gained from the site’s many cross-shaped pendants and 

ps decorated with crosses: ancient Bab el-Hawa’s population was 
Christian.2* 

The Christian inscriptions at Mansira, along with the finds of Hartal’s 
‘excavations, reveal that in the late Byzantine period the settlement at Bab el. 
Haw4 was mostly populated by Christians. Yet, from the gravestone of the 
infant Aneanas and the menorah found on the glass bracelet discovered by 
Hartal, we learn that Jews also dwelt in this large settlement. Itis possible 
that originally the settlemen was already Jewish during the 
second-temple period (for further discussion, see the follow: jon on 
Quneitra), but that in the course of the Byzantine period the number of Jews 
there diminished and the settlement became Christian, I am sure that if 
Hartal or others would continue the excavations at Bab el-Hawa, we would 
‘gain additional Jewish finds from this important site. 


















































24 For futher deals about these lint 
Inscription #24 and Inscription #2 

23 Wuthnow., pp 2 

26 For fuer discusion ofthis name 
cour discussion, below, ofthe inscriptions 
27 Harta, “Bab el Haw,” pp. 68 
28 Hara, “Bab el-Haw’,” pp. 8 





their inscriptions see Gregg and Urman, 


and Urn, lascription #233 
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QUNETTRA (SARISAI) 


‘Quneitra (located at coordinates 227-281) was until 1967 the Golan’s dis- 
trict capital and its largest town. The nucleus for the modern town's growth 
was a khdn (dating from the Ottoman period) on the principal road from 
Damascus to the Benot Ya’aqov Bridge and beyond, into western Palestine 
Circassians began to settle around this khdn during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, making extensive use of the building stones from the 
then-visible remains of the Roman and Byzantine settlement. G. 
‘Schumacher found Quneitra to be the military headquarters and administra 
tive center of the region.29 In the late 1940's, the Syrian government com: 
menced the construction of military camps here, and the population tripled, 
reaching 15,000 by 1967. Today most of Quneitra is in ruins because of 
wartime destruction there in 1967 and 1973 

The first to publish archaeological finds from Quneitra was 
Schumacher.» The finds he published—some of which were relocated by 
the author in surveys conducted in the town after 1967—are mostly 
Christian and apparently date to the latter part of the Byzantine period! In 
1911, G. Dalman and P, Lohmann visited the place and copied a dozen 
cient inscriptions in Greek, which Dalman published two 
Some of these inscriptions were likewise relocated after the Six D: 
Half of the inscriptions published by Dalman were found on tombstones- 
undoubtedly of Christians. On a lintel and two lintel frag. 
Iso Christian, from the 









































four of the 
ments, segments of inscriptions were found, 
Byzantine period. One complete inscription was copied from a pagan al 
tar, while another came from a boundary marker.” In this last inscription, 
Diocletian, Maximian, Constantius, and Galerius—the tetrarchy in power 
between 293-305—are mentioned, and giving the inscription’s a firm dating 
In addition to the four rulers, the inscription cites the name of a local offi 
cial, Aelius, and the na ¢ villages between whose fields the 
boundary stone was set: Sarisai and Berniki SZap.otv wai Bepvixns). As 
Dalman pointed out, one of the two village names is the ancient name of 
‘Quneitra (see further on this below).™* 
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2 Schumacher, “Dicholan,” p. 
20 Schumacher, ~Dicholan” pp. 
™! Gregg and Urman, the section on 
32 See Dalman, “Inschriften, 

regg and Urman, the section on Queeitrs 
4 See Dalman, “Inschrifien.” pp 
35 Dalman,“Iaschriten,”p. 251, lascripions #2. 
36 Daiman,“Inschriften,” pp. 251-252, Inscription #5. 


et, Saal, pp. 207-208. 
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37 Dalman,“Inschriten.” pp. 249-251. Inscription 
35 See previous note 
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In 1967, Quneitra was briefly surveyed by a survey team headed by S. 
Gutman, who reported that "the center of the town, near the old mosque, is 
built atop an ancient ruin and in the town’s homes in this area there are 
many fine-hewn ancient stones, columns and capitals in secondary use.”?? 
Near the khdn the team found a number of stones with Greek inscriptions in 
secondary use as paving blocks, but the team did not copy or photograph the 
inscriptions. 

Between April 1968 and April 1972, the author resided in Quneitra when 
he served as the Staff Officer in Charge of Archaeological Affairs in the 
Golan, During that time, he and his team surveyed the town's homes a 
number of times.*! Because of the extent of the modern construction there, 
it was difficult to assess the extent of the ancient ruin in the old center of 
the town. Still the pottery collected there reveal that the settlement had al 
ready begun in the latter days of the Hellenistic period. Many shards of the 
different stages of the Roman, Byzantine, Arab, and Ottoman periods were 
also gathered by the author's team. In the course of our surveys, about sixty 
decorated architectural fragments were recorded that had not been reported by 
the previous surveyors. Twenty-four items were found with Greek inserip- 
tions, twelve came from architectural items—mainly fragments of lintels— 
and twelve from tombstones. The inscriptions, some of which were 
published by Schumacher and Dalman, are discussed at length in the 
Quneitra section of our joint book with R. C, Gregg #2 




















Let us note, however, that some lintels and gravestones stem un- 





doubtedly from pagans who lived there at the end of the Hellenistic period or 
during the Roman period, others derive from Christians from the Byzantine 
period, leaving only a few inscriptions that refer to Jews. From the Jewish 
inscriptions, we shall detail three here. 





Inscription #1 


This inscription was first mentioned by Dalman and we relocated it in sec- 
ondary use as a building stone in one of the Circassian houses near the 
city’s old mosque.** The inscription was carved into the finely worked 
basalt slab whose original use is unknown, The height of the stone is 43 








3 Epstein & Gutman, p, 262, Site #48, 

© Epstein & Gutman, p, 262, Site #4, 

41 See D. Urman, “Qunete,” Reports of the Staff Officer in Charge of Archaeological 
Affeirs in the Golan (ror 1968-1972), Archive of the lral Antiquities Authority, Jeresalem 
(in Hebrew); Urman, “Golso—I,* p.2: Urman, “Golan-—2.” p. 11; Urman, List, p. 6; Urmsan, 
Golan, p19, Site #47 

"See Gregg and Urman 

4 See Gregg and Urnan, Inscription 

See Dalian, “Inschrifen,”p. 25 
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cm., its width is 91 cm., and its thickness is 24 cm, The inscription con- 
tains two lines and its letters are 6-7 em. high. Its transcription: 


APXEAAOZ 
NNIANOY 





We read it: "Apxédai 
Annianos.” 


Avinavoi” and translate it: “Archelaos, (son of) 


The name Archelaos appe 
Jew which we discovered at 








again, as we shall see, on a gravestone of a 
rman, southeast of Quneitra.** This nam 

‘was, of course, the name of Herod’s son. The name Annianos (‘Avviavos) 
is definitely a Jewish name and appears in its various forms in many in: 
scriptions of the second-temple and rabbinic periods. It appears in identical 
spelling above arcosolium | in room III of Catacomb 13 at Beth 
m,*? and in a similar form, Aviavod, is found in a Greck-Hebrew bi: 
I inscription discovered at Hall A in Catacomb 14 there.‘ 








Inscription #2” 


This inscription appears on a gravestone fragment made of basalt; it is 54 
‘em. in height, 38 cm. wide, and 12.cm. thick. The fragment comes from the 
‘upper part of the stone and Greek inscription were preserved, 
the letters varying in height between to 7 em. Its transcription follows: 








our lines of 








eAPzt 
NINA 
aN 


A 








avs ériv oc" and translates: “Be of good courage, 
Aninas, Sixty-five years old. 
The name 'Avwwds is the G 





4 see below, inscription #2 inthe section on Sima, 

46 For examples, se Frey, vol. 1, pp. 88, 310 and passim. Frey alo wrote: “Le noms jus 
Amnavos, Aun: cme belaisée de noms hebreux tous derives de la 
‘cine hanan” (p. 62). 

47 Schwabe and Lifshitz, p, 142, Inscription #166 

4 Schwabe and Lifshitz. pp. 147-148, Inscription #175, and se there more references 

4 Gregg and Unnan, Inscription #212 

5 See, for example, x2" in Mishnah Becakot 5:8; Soth 9:15; Abot 3:9. And 
for others with this tame se in Margalioth vol. pp. 326-351 

51 See Schwabe and Lifts, p. 33, Inscription #55. 
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and as one of two artisans who did the mosaic floors uncovered in the 
Jewish public buildings at Beth Alpha and at Beth-Shean. 





Inscription #3 


This fragment of a basalt gravestone is 66 cm. in height, 31 cm, wide, and 
8 cm. thick. It forms the upper part of the stone and 5 lines of a Greek in 
scription were preserved on it with letters 6 cm. high. This is the inscrip- 
tion's transcription: 





























MNHE 
OHAA 
AGOZ 
HETO 
Nol 
Its reading: “uvno9} Adadw Ci(oas) érav un” and its translation: “May 
Alapho be remembered, who lived eighteen years 
The name Alapho (AQagw) is found in its Aramaic form ‘on in dedica 
tory inscriptions of the Jewish public buildings uncovered at Capernaum and. 
Mazra’at Kanaf, and perhaps also in Inscription #3 from Gh&driyye.*® A. 





name close in form is Alapheos (AXadeos). This name also appears in a 
Jewish burial stone that we found at nearby Sirman,*6 





It should be pointed out that the combination of the letters Cn that in the 
inscription is an abbreviation for a participial form’? And it seems that 
since the small circle in line 5 does not compute as an age, it must represent 
a ‘dot’ marking, in this case division of the word from the aumerals.5* 





Inscription #4 
Another inscription found in our surveys at Quneitra is, to be sure, non: 
Jewish but from it we lear that the name of the ancient settlement there, at 
Teast in the late third century and the early fourth century, was Sarisai 
Zaprosiv).’? This appears on a basalt fragment of a boundary marker. The 


32 Concerning the question of wheter Mariaoos (Mapiavos) and his son ‘Annas 
(CAvivas), the artisans ofthe toss Noor uncovered at Beth Alpha and Beth-Shean were 
Jews of not, Lea Roth-Geson devted lengthy discussion claiming they were, Soe Roh 
‘Genon, Greek Inscriptions, pp. 29-33. And see her complete bibliography conceing these 
inscriptions the 

53 Gregg and Urman, scription #213, 

See Naveh, Mosc, pp. 38-40, Inscrgtions #1819, 

55 See the section on Ghiyye. 











3 See below, inscription #2 the sectioe on Sm, 
57 AvicYonah, “Abbreviations.” p. 67 
58 AvicYonah, “Adbrevations.”p 
9 For other evidence concerning 
published by Dalman in Dalman, “Insc 









the village, see the boundary marker 


251, Inscription 
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jent is 49 cm., its width 30 cm., and its thickness 8 em. 
Seven lines of the inscription were preserved; the average height of its let- 
ters is 4 cm. Below is the inscription’s transliteration: 


AL..NA 
LOPIZONT 
AAFPOT 
KOMEAP 
ZONKAL 
AXXAN 





It reads: *...Ai[80]v Btop{Covra &ypod[s] Kup(Gv) ZapliJoav Kar 
Axxaviiv...” and its translation: “...stone marking the borders of the fields 
of the villages of Sarisai and Achanai....” Akin to the other boundary stone 
discovered in Quneitra (published by Dalman), this inscription may be 
originally to have contained the names of Diocletian and his col- 
leagues, and to be datable to the period 285-305 CE, Interestingly, this no- 
tice of the line separating two villages’ fields repeats the reference to Sari 
found in Dalman's boundary marker and thought by him a candidate for 
Quncitra’s “antiken Namen.”*! We may safely conclude that the place was 
called Sarisai @apioiu), 

The question of the date of the Jewish finds at Quneiira is difficult, These 

















were all found when they were in secondary use as building stones in mod- 
em buildings. Furthermore, at the ancient site in the city, no systematic 
archaeological excavations have yet been conducted. Yet, it is logical to sug. 
gest that a Jewish community existed at Quneitra/Sarisai like that at nearby 
SGrmiin, in the days of the rule of the Herodians in the region. The abun- 
dance of Christian finds of the Byzantine period found at Quneitra also hints 
atthe antiquity of the Jewish finds, perhaps from the early Roman period. 











SORMAN 
(SURRAMAN, EL~ADNANIYYE, EL-QAKHTANIYYE, EL-MODARIYYE) 


This site appears at an abandoned Circassian village about 2 kilometers 
southeast of Quncitra at coordinates 2286-2784, The village stands on the 
slopes and at the base of a volcanic mound rising about 40 meters above the 
surrounding terrain to an elevation of 1016 m. above sea level. A system of 
roads and paths connects the village to nearby settlements: Quneitra, el- 
Qakhtaniyye, er-Ruhineh, MOmsiyye, and ‘Ein Ziwén 








© Gregg and Unnan, Inscription #209, 
"See Dalman, “Inchrife,” pp. 249-251, Insc 
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‘Schumacher, who surveyed the region in 1884, included in his survey the 
village's two areas of monumental buildings (one on the mound’s slopes 
and the other on the western plateau) as well as the area of construction 
the village of el-Mdariyye, which is about one km. north of Sirmén and 
appears on modem maps as el-Qakhtaniyye. With regard to the antiquities at 
the site, Schumacher’s description is superficial. This is how he describes 
the village and its antiquities: 








Surramfin—Three large Circassian villages, containing together about 200 
buildings, and 900 inhabitants. Near the two south ones there is a large 
tank and old masonry. The antiquities have almost entirely disappeared, 
that i to say, they have been used in the walls of the buildings, and wl 
washed. According to the positive statements of the natives, who were 
acquainted with the ground before the existence of the villages, this was 
covered with the remains of a very ancient extended site. The Bedawin 
called it of the Treasure). It was this name, $0 the 
officials of el-Kuncitrah (Quneitra—D.U,) assert, that drew the Circassians 
hither, who, indeed, have actually discovered several valuable finds, which 
partly explains the large colony and swift rise of the villages. However, to 
divert attention from their property, the Circassians have tumed the name 
into Sueraman.®? 


















‘The village was surveyed by a team headed by S. Gutman in 1967. This 
was the first to report on the existence of complete ancient structures 
the site, as well as decorated architectural items and Greek inscriptions, 
incorporated into the Circassian construction. In addition, Gutman pub- 
lished ground-plans and cross-section drawings of one of the village's an 





tea 











cient structures and a catacomb: 

On several occasions during the years 1968-1970, the author and his 
team explored the village and nearby settlements, and conducted salvage 
excavations of several tombs discovered on the northern slope of the 
mound. The author concluded that SOrmén sits on remains of an ancient 
ic and numismatic evidence, was in exis- 








town which, ac 





sording to cera 


Schumacher, “Dssholan,”p. 349; Schumacher, Jaulin, pp. 243-244 

6 Epstein &e Gutman, p, 262, Site # 

 Urman, Golan, pp. 262-263, 

5D, Urman, “Sirma,” “el-Qakhtasiyys.” and ~Ein Zita,” Special Survey Reports, 
Archive of the Association for the Archaeological Survey of Israel, Israel Antiquities 
‘Authority, Jerusalem (in Hebrew), D. Urman,"Stemén.” “cl-Qakhtaniyye.” and °"Ein 
Ziwha,” Reports ofthe Staff Officer in Charge of Archaeological Afairs in the Golan (From 
1968-1972), Archive of the Isael Antiguities Authority, Jerusalem (in Hebrew); Urman, 
“Golan—I,"p, 3; Urman, "Golan —3," pS: Urman, List. pp. 89: Urman, “Golan—6" p. 2 
Urman, Golan, p. 191, Sites #48 and WSL; aad see alo our notes for these sites in Urman, 
Golan, p. 211 

© Urman, “Golan— 























3; Urman, “Hellenistic,” pp. 452-464 
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nce in the second century B.C.E.°? The settlement evidently attained its 
greatest size (an area of approximately 80 dunams) in the period between the 
third to seventh centuries, An interruption of the occupation of the village 
may have occurred around the time of the Arab conquest; later resettlements 
are associated with the Mamelukes and the Circassians, 





Of the 156 houses in the village, the Circassians built 56 on foundations 
of structures from the late Roman and early Byzantine periods. Some fifteen 
of the houses, with their original Haurdn-style roofing intact, are thought 10 
date to these centuries. On several of the well-preserved buildings upper sto- 
ries have been added, with lower rooms used for storage and animal shelter. 











Space here is too short to detail the abundance of the decorated architec: 
tural items that we found in the village, some in situ and some in secondary 
use as building stones in Circassian houses. Let us only point out that 





some items are decorated with reliefs of rosettes and geometric patterns, mo: 
tifs common in Jewish public buildings of second-temple and rabbinic peri- 
ods. Other items are decorated with reliefs of crosses and no doubt belong to 
the stage of Christian habitation, apparently in the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
centuries. In addition to the archi 
Greek inscriptions—25 in Sarmin, three in “Ein Ziwn, and one at el 
Qakhtaniyye. Eighteen of th ei 
fragments, all made of basalt. The inscriptions have been studied by my col: 

1g. and their full publication appears in our joint work,** 
Here we shall mention only the four tombstones which bear a date—one of 











sclural pieces, we recorded 29 items with 





items are gravestones and the re 











which is beyond doubt that of a deceased Jew 


Inscription #1@ 


A complete tombst 





115 cm. high, 31 cm. wide, and 15 em. 
thick. The stone has an eleven line Greek inscription with 4-6 cm, high let 
ters. It reads 








@APEI 
MONI 
MOEA 
e1Ainn 
ororal 
EDAPA 
OANA 
ETON 


Tt oue surveys, at the location there were also found a few shards of the Barly Bronze 
1 period, the Middle Bronze Il snd the Late Bronze periods, and a larger quantity Of shards 
from Iron Age I-but these areal irelevant fr our dicussion bere, 

8 Gregg and Urman, ns 
Gregg and Urman, iacript 
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ETOYETE 
Zz 





That is: “Bépo Momtpwoa dh 
EC." Its translation: “Be of good 
Philippos, for no one is immortal! Six 
Monimosa is apparently a feminine form of the name Moviwos that was 
also used by Jews.” The name Philippos is, of course, in wide use. 
What calendar was used in Sdrmin? In Avi-Yonah's opinion, the 


oi8is yap dBdvaros ériiv E érous 
courage, Monimosa, (daughter of) 
years old in the year 367.” 














indar was in effect in the territory of the Golan (Gaulaitis).”' By 
then, Monimosa died in the year 55 C.E. In his discussion of 
tion, Gregg raises two further possibilities.” First, to the extent 
man belonged to the territory of Caesarea Philippi, Monimosa died 
in 361 C,E, Second, that according to the Pompeian calendar, the year is 303 
C.E, Avi-Yonah’s opinion is more acceptable because it is based upon the 
body of inscriptions of all of South Syria and because $Grmn did not be 
Jong to the area of the city of Caesarea Philippi. That region, in our opin- 
jon, extended mainly through the Huleh Valley and along the slopes facing 
this valley, whereas SGrman lies in the heart of the Upper Golan. 


Seleucid ca 




















Inscription #2 
This tombstone fragment is 69 cm. high, 34 cm. wide, and 12 em. thick 
(On the upper part of the fragment there is a lovely engi 
of life’ with seven branches or a menorah with seven bra 
ation is more likely, given the symbols associated with it. Next to 
the menorah appear two round engravings symbolizing either (1) a stylized 
og oF (2) ‘rolled Torah scrolls,’ like the menorah relief 
3k inscription is int 





wing of either a ‘tree 
ches, The latter 











lulab, shofar, oF eth 
from Priene in Asia Minor.” The Gr 
four lines, with letters 4-5 cm. hig 

OAPEIAAA 

SEODAPXE 

AAOYETOTE 

OTETANO 








1, consisting of 














That is: “Bdpor Adare ‘and its translation: 
“Be of good courage, Alapheos, (son of) Archelaos! (Died) in the year 370, 
at seventy years of age. 


Apxeddou én 








‘Orfali, "Caphamaum,” pp. 159-163, Wuthnow, p. 78: Frey. vo. 1, p. 379. 
1 AvicYonah, Holy Land, pp. 167-17 





2 Greg and Urman, Iseripion #175 
Gregg and Urman, Inscription #176 
For a photograph ofthe wmbtone frames from Simin, see previows note. Fora 





photograph ofthe sera from P 





ne, see Feenter, “Diaspora Synagogues,” p. 16S. 
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Alapheos is a variant of the name ANagos which in its Aramaic form 
125n is also found in the dedication inscriptions of public Jewish buildings 
uncovered at Capernaum and Mazra’at Kanaf,”S and perhaps also in the in- 
scription from Ghidriyye.”* The name Archelaos (‘Apxeha0s) also appears 
in a Jewish inscription found at nearby Quneitra.7” It seems that the combi- 
nation of the names Alapheos and Archelaos together with the engraved 
menorah clearly indicate that this is the tombstone of a deceased Jew. The 
question remaining is the date of his death. According to Seleucid count 
Alapheos’ death occurred in 58 C.E. According to the Pompeian era— 
305/306 C.E.—and by the count of Caesarea Philippi—367 C.E. As we 
indicated in our treatment of Inscription #1, we hold that the Seleucid 
reckoning was in use in the Golan, and therefore the date of the death of 
Alapheos son of Archelaos should be fixed at $8 C.E 

















Inscription #3 





This inscription appears 
high, 33 om. wide, and 12 cm. thick. The stone has an eight-line Greek in- 
scription with 6 cm. high letters 

treads: 





18 & complete tombstone, measuring 125 cm, 





OALIZ 
HNOA 
aPos 
oral 
A@AN 
ATOX 
TONKO 
TOYZIY 


‘That is: “Balp}ou Znuds ivaros [é}r@v x@ [é}rous w" and 
its translation: “Be of good courage, Zenodoros! No one is immortal. 
‘Twenty-nine years old, in the year 410.” 

In this epigraph, the alpha and rho in @dpou seem to have been com- 
pressed; otherwise the rho has been omitted. Zenodoros is widespread in 
Syrian inscriptions, and also appears on a gravestone which we found at 
Quneitra.”” According to the Seleucid reckoning, Zenodoros died in 98 C.E. 

















See Neveh, Mos 
6 See the rection on ChSdeiyye 
‘See Inscription #1 in the section on Quecits 


Pp. 38-40, Inscriptions #18419, 





78 Gregg and Usman, Inscription #1 
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Inscription #4 





‘This inscription appears on an intact gravestone, the left side of which has 
been systematically chipped away—apparently when it was used as a build 
ing stone in a Circassian house. It is 100 cm. high, 29 cm. wide now, and 
12 om. thick. It bears a nine-line Greek inscription whose letters are 5 cm. 
high which reads 





@APEIK 
AAEMOZ 
@PONTI 
NOYOYAI 
ZAOANA 
TOZET 
ONIE 
ETOYEIE 
Y 





That is: “ipo Kéenos $povrivoy, oiSis ddivaros. érav ue Erous Leu" 
and its translation: “Be of good courage, Kalemos, (son of) Phrontinos! No 
one is immortal. Fifteen years old, in the year 415. 

Both names in this inscription are known.*! The final date poses some 
difficulty, though the reading given here is not in serious doubt. It is worth 
commenting, nevertheless, that although an upsilon appears in line 9, itis 
not as clearly legible as other letters, and there is no line incised between 
line 8 and what stands below. Also, the order of the letter numerals may be 
4 bit unusual, since one would expect consistent sequence from smaller to 











larger (€ « v), but in the preceding line the pattern (1 €) also occurs. 
According to the Seleucid calendar, Kalemos died in 103 CE 


‘These four inscribed tombstones were all found in $drmfn. The stones, 





as stated, differ from the other gravestones that we found in the village and 
those near it in that they have the year of the death of the interred. An exam~ 
ination of the dates indicates that these four gravestones belong to one span 
of time—the second half of the first century C.B. and the beginning of the 
second century. This period of time more or less overlaps the years of the 
reign of Agrippa II. Since the gravestone with Inscription #2 is for a Jew, 
along with the great likelihood that the Monimosa mentioned in Inscription 
#1 was also Jewish, one may conclude that Sarmin had Jewish commu- 














nity in the days of the reign of Agrippa II, and perhaps even earlier than 
that. It is to this period of time that one may perhaps also attribute the 
architectural artifacts decorated with the reliefs of rosettes and geometric pat- 
terns that we found in the village. It seems that after the death of Agrippa 
the Jewish community there began to dwindle, and beginning with the fifth 











2% Gregg and Urman, Inscription #178 
1 See previous note 
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century, Sirmin became a large Christian village—as a number of the other 








inscriptions 





KAFR NAFAKH 





This abandoned Syrian-Turkoman village was built on the ruins of an an- 
cient settlement at coordinates 2194-2742. Schumacher visited the place in 
1884 and described the antiquities that he saw there as follows; 





Kefr Naphikh—An 
the T 


Md Bedawin village, which has been recently rebuilt by 
taining a large well-built com magazine; old building 
stones, mostly unhewn and long, appear in large numbers, and, as in the 
neighbouring Bédards, are heaped up in regular hills, so that one is only 
able to discover old square foundations with labour. They are all, however, 
ally weather-worn; the decoration of a large capital can scarcely be any 
longer perceived, whilst some shafts of columns are also very much in 
jured. In the south of the ruins the Turkomen have hollowed out a wel 
shaped cavity some yards square, which is bricked in, and about 25 feet 
deep. Very interesting are the sliding tombs lying close to the margin of 
123 in the German edition, Figs. 70-71 in the English 































the wadi (Figs 








It is imteresting to note that even though Schumacher did not mention 
Jewish finds in the village, the writer of the famous guide to Palestine and. 
Syria, K. Baedeker, theorized at th of the twentieth century that Kafr 
Nafikh was the place from which Rabbi Yohanan Bar Nafkha’ had come.** 

In the 1950's, the Syrian Army set up a number of military camps 
around the village and the families of the men settled in the village. The 














construction work done in the village damaged a number of ancient build- 
ings and many architectural items—some decorated—were taken for sec 
ondary use as building blocks in the new homes. In 1967, the village was 
surveyed by a team headed by S. Gutman, In the published report of this 
survey, Gutman described many houses in the village which had ancient bot 
tom-floors and stone ceilings, He also mentioned arches, capit 
s troughs), columns, reliefs, deco 








stone doors (in secondary use 
hewn stones, as well as a statue of a man whose head was broken, holding 
shield decorated with a Medusa head.* 

In the years between 1968 and 1972, and again in August 1975, the au- 
thor surveyed the village and the nearby Syrian army camps a number of 














See Gregg and Urman, Inscriptions #185, 186 193, 194, 195, 196, 198 
8 Schum 
3 sce Bacdeher, Pa 
*S Epscin & Gutman, p. 264, Site #53, 





,“Dscholan,” pp. 39-340; Schumacher, Jaldn, pp, 177-178, Parentheses 
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times." Duris e surveys, the area of the site was estimated at over 40 
dunams. The t 
Hellenistic period, and 
Byzantine, Arab, and Ottoman periods. 
number of stages of construction, startin 
far as one can tell, from the late Hellenistic and early Roman periods, 
through six complete structures of the late Roman and Byzantine periods 
that were preserved with their original first floor stone ceilings (the roofs are 
made of long basalt slabs in the Haurin style). Two structures—in which 
the stone ceiling also survived—were probably reconstructed at a somewhat 
later period, perhaps in the early Arab or later. The architectural items 
reported by Gutman we of them were transferred to the 
Golan Antiquities Collection now in Qasrin. It should be noted that on the 
headless statue found by Gutman’s team, we found a Greek inscription 
around the outer rim of the shield, This statue, which is treated more exten 
rovides evidence 


the 
ams collected a few pottery pieces from the end of the 
d great quantities of shards from stages of the Roman, 








At the site area one can clearly see a 





with the tops of ancient walls, as 














© located an 

















sively in the author's joint volume with R. C. Gregg, p 
that during the settlement’s Roman period, a pagan population also resided 
there.§7 

‘Among the not reported by Gutman, note: 
worthy is a fragment of an eagle's wing and a number of Ionic capitals of 
the type common in the Jewish public buildings of the Galilee and the 
Golan during the second-temple and rabbinic periods, We also found in the 
village a number of olive-oil presses. On the eastern edge of the site, where 


ns we found in the villag 











today stands a Syrian military camp, what seems to be a Jewish cemetery 
from the 
bearing C 





ibbinic period was found. We found fragments of four tombstones 





Inscription #1% 


This inscription appears on a fr 
is 105 cm. high, 40 em. wide, and 26 em. th 





ment of a basalt gravestone. The fragment 
ck. Three lines of a Greek in- 
scription were preserved, their letters 5-6 cm. in height: 

PAISKY 

PIAAOY 

ETAE 





Association for 
lies Authority, Jerusalem (in Hebrew); D, 
ris Charge of Archacolopical Afars in the 


86D. Unman, 
the Archacolog 
‘rman, “Kafr Nafakh,” Reports ofthe Saf Of 
Golan (rom 1968-1972), Archive of the Israel Antiquities Authority, Jerusalem (in Hebrew); 
Urman, “Golan—2," p. Il: Unman, Lint, p. 7; Urman, “Hellenistic,” p. 467; Ursa, “Kafr 
Naflkh” pp. 3-4; Urman, Gotan, p. 192, Site #8 

57 ce the section on Kafr Nafikh in Gregg and Urmnan and Inscription #108. 


58 Grogs and Urman, Inscription #105. 
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‘The inscription reads: “Tais Kupc\dov ér(@v) de.” Its translation: “Gais, 
(son of) Kyrillos. Thirty-five years old. 

@tipaet (= “Be of good courage”) may have stood in the line above the 
first that is legible here. The name I'dis is a well-known variant of Pavos, 
but it is possible that a dim line cut beneath a raised sigma in line 1 is in- 
tended to note an abbreviation (i.e., Pévos). The name Gaios, in spite of its 
being a typically Roman one, was widespread among the Jews of the 
Diaspora as well as among those in Palestine.*? As for the name of the fa- 
ther, KuiptANos, it is of interest to quote here Lifshitz’s remarks about this 
name in the Beth She"arim inscriptions: 














This name is common in the inscriptions {rom Beth She'arim (the name 
Kupltda is also found at Beth She‘arim, see #146). A Jew of this name is 
mentioned in an inscription from Rome. In the (Jewish) inscriptions from 
Jaffa the name Kip.Xos appears twice, It was a common name among 
Palestinian Jews. This was also the name of the 7th century Palestinia 
Poet called, in Hebrew, Ha-Kalir. In Hebrew, the lamed and resh were re- 
versed and the Greek ending was omitted.” 











Inscription #2" 
his inscription comes from a basalt gravestone fragment. The height of the 
fragment is 94 cm., its width is 40 cm, its thickness is 15 cm. The inscrip- 
tion is worn but seems to be complete (the average height of its letters is 6 
m,): 





ear: 
AAC 

OBANIN 
YETO 








‘The inscription reads: “Bépo. Adoy[SJos(?) Auvfo}u(?) ér(ous) 0” and. 
translates as: “Be of good courage, Aloudos(?), (son of) Aninos or 
Aninas(?). Seventy years old.” 

Erosion of the stone's surface, especially in line 2, leaves this reading in 
doubt. The names, if accurately reconstructed, are Semitic, and probably 
Jewish. 22 











See Schwabe and Lifshitz, pp. 193-194, Insciption #207; Roth-Cerson, Greek 
Inscriptions, p. 142, andthe refereaces in both to fuer bibliography 

50 Schwabe and Life, . S, Incrigtion #10, Apart from Inscription #10, the name 
Kyrillos appears at Beth She"arim also in Inscriptions #9 and #107. For the inscriptions cite, 
see Frey, vol. 1, #133, and vol. 2, #922 and #934 

91 Gregg and Unnan, inscription #1 

8 Foe “Ahoubos, see Wuthnow, p. 18; f 

















Anv and "Awvas, see Wuthnow, p22. 
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Inscription #3 


This inscription appears on a basalt gravestone fragment. Its height is 70 
com,; its width, 35 cm. and its thickness 19 cm. On the fragment four lines 
have been preserved from an eroded inscription whose letters are 4-5 cm. 
tall: 

BOYATA 

AOYAO 

MNOY 

ETIE 





‘The inscription reads: “Zo Fa{vJalv Jou Aduvod ér(ous) ce” and translates 
as: “Soul, (son of) Gaianos Domnos. Fifteen years old. 

‘Aine at the top of the inscription appears to be a border, so there is no 
reason to suppose that a @cipact (= "Be of good courage”) preceded. As in 
the case of inscription No. 2, the worn condition of the stone makes the 
names probable, at best, while the name ZoU is a clearly Semitic name. 
The name Paavos, which is similar to the Roman name Mo: 
pears in Semitic inscriptions’® whe 
Jewish inscriptions from Rome. One may, then, suppose that the grave- 
stone before us is of a Jewish young man. 





also ap- 
s found in 








eas the name Aduvos 








Inscription #4 





This basalt fragment seems to be from a gravestone. It measures 50 em. 
high, 30 cm. wide, and 17 em. thick. It preserves only the first letters of 
four lines of an inscription the height of whose letters was about 8 cm. 





eA 
Al 
Ea 
7 
The inscription reads: “@d{poei) Ay «6--- u" and means: “Be of good 
courage, Ag. 

On the assumption that this stone was a funeral marker with at least the 
word @dpaet on the first line (a border runs along the left side of the stone), 
the preserved piece is the upper left portion. The names are too fragmentary 
to recover. Yet, since the marker fragment was found with the three grave- 
stones described sible to assume that this also carried names 
that were prevalent among Jews in the Roman and early Byzantine periods. 














9 Gregg and Urman, Inscription #108. 
4 Watnow, p12 
95 Wothnow, p. 38. 
9% Frey vol. 1, Inscriptions #20 and #4 
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In the latter part of the Byzantine period, Christianity penetrated Kafr 
Nafikkh and to that several architectural items can attest, primarily lintels 
decorated with crosses. 

It should be noted that in the time that elapsed between our surveys of 
this site in 1968-1972 and the survey we conducted there in August 1975, 
the Yom Kippur War had taken place in 1973 in the Golan heights, among 
other places.” In this war, Kafr Nafikh served as the focal point of blood: 
drenched armored battles that, among othe , caused severe damage to 
the site and disruption of the entire agricultural periphery in the region. We 











mention this here so that the reader will be aware of the limitations that ex. 
ist in later surveyors” reports of Kafr Nafikh and its surroundings. 

In October and November 1979, the remains of Kafr Nafikh were sur 
veyed by a team headed by C. Dauphin.” This team repeated the survey in 
October and November 1988 and also surveyed the remains of the site's 











agricultural periphery conducted, 
as was said, after the 
teresting to quote a section here from C. Dauphin's reports on the 


Jewishness of the ancient site at Kafr Nafikh: 


In the reports of these surveys that wer 





1973 war, we have found nothing new. Still, itis in 


Kafr Nafikh appears to conform to the definition of the Jewish ‘ayara 
(unfor cribed in rabbinic sources. It lies close to a 
main road, without either directly abutting on it or straddling it, which 
would have rendered its defence more difficult. Rectangular in shape, but 






strictly planned internally, it conforms to one of the six urban layouts 
listed in the Tosefta, It thus appears to have developed according to local 
needs, while following the requirements of rabbinic law, ‘The streets, de- 
fined by buildings that were not constructed on carefully gridded plots, 
were far from straight. The outer defence system, formed by continuous 

ision of the settlement 














house walls, was reinforced by the internal subd 














into independent quarters. Three main north-south streets and east-west 
offshoots divide Kafr Nafikh into six smaller, defensible neighbourhoods, 
each of which offered a continuous outer wall, Each large building unit con: 
sisted of a central courtyard around which numerous outbuildings clustered. 





onto each other— 


ie property’ }—is 


The way that housing units (‘private property’) o 
oF onto streets, piazzas, gardens and empty lots (‘put 
frequently mentioned in the texs 











The focal point of the Jewish ‘ayara was the synagogue, usually situated at 





the geographical centre 0 
identified at Kafr Nafikh, 


wa, Although a synagogue has not yet been 
alignment in R. 9 and R. 11 of Quarter It of 





97 See above, note 8 


98 See Dauphin, “l 
Settlement Pai 
pact 

5 See Dauphin, “1988” p. 6: Dauphin, “1988h," pp. 176-177; Dauphin and Gibson, pp. 
14; Dauphin and Gibson, “Ancient Settlements,” pp. 7-9. 





5; Duuphia, “Golan Heights—1"p, 68; Dauphin, 
‘Gsulaniti:” passim; Dauphin and Schonfeld 
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fallen pillars drums—the only ones so far found at Kafr Naffkh—suggests 
the presence of a monumental building in that area of town.10? 





‘We can only hope that in the 
excavate and uncover the remains of the monumental building 
the last part of this quotation, and that there will indeed be found clear and 
well-dated Jewish remains in it. 


future Dauphin, or another investigator, will 
nentioned in 








EL-BREIKAH 


This large Circassian village lies at the foot of Tell ‘Aksha at coordi- 
nates 2315-2718. Since the village lies outside Israeli-controlled territory in 








the Golan, we have no details about the ancient remains there except for the 





brief report of G. Schumacher after his visit to the village in 1884.'0 
According to Schumacher: 


ds crosses and lintel omamentations from an 
cient times, One of these omamentations (Fig. 47 in his German text and 
Fig. 23 in the English text) is worthy of notice, because on it is repre 
sented the cross and the Jewish candlestick; it seems, indeed, as if the latter 
were added as a suppleme 


In the village itself one f 

















E. R. Goodenough drew 
of Jewish art. He wrot 





pon the Schumacher’s illustration in his analysis 








‘Another stone, fig. 587. was taken with reason to be a Christian adapta 
tion of the same design, in which the menorah is being equated with or 
transformed into a cross. If that is true, the Christians were adapting a de 
sign whose original value was still so felt that its Christianization was 

many pagan festivals. | am, how. 











demanded—like the Christianization 
mnvinced that such crosses are Christian at all, for the 
call 





ever, not fully 


round ends of the central cross look very much like what we have beet 





ing the solar, magical cross 


Ma‘oz, in his article criticizing C. Dauphin’s discussion of her finds at 
Farj,!95 comments on the el-Breikah lintel: “All these lintels are expres 
sions of one and the same artistic and symbolic approach and they may well 


100 Dauphin, 1979," p. 224 
101 Schumacher, “Dscholan,” pp. 289-290; Schumacher, Jaulin, pp. 113-1 
on. 115 
10? sce previous note. Pareatheses mine 
103g 








enough, vol. 3, Fig 





104 Goodenough oll pp 2 
10S sce Dauphin, “Gaslanie” and Ma‘ae, “Conmaniies” Fra dicusion ofthe details 
ofthese finds, se Blow inthe sctio on Fa 
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have been used by a Christian 
integrated the menorah into its iconographic repertoire. 

We shall not get involved in the debate about whether the lintel illus. 
trated by Schumacher at el-Breikah belonged to a Christian, Judeo-Christian, 
or Jewish building. In our opinion, we should wait until it is possible for 
investigators to survey the site anew and provide further information on its 
antiquities. 





possibly newly converted Jews, which 
06 


SOLYMA 





The village of Solyma (raijins Zohiuns) is mentioned only once in the 
writings of Flavius Josephus, in Vita § 187; “The region of Gaulanitis, as 
far as the village of Solyma, likewise revolted from the king (Agrippa II)" 
(Parentheses mine), 

From the context, it seems that Solyma is a Jewish village, yet on the 
basis of the solitary reference it is impossible to determine anything about 
its location. B. Bar-Kochva suggested that tis village be identified with the 
site which is known today as the site of Gamala.!” However, since Bar- 
Kochva's identification rests upon his mistaken identification of Gamala, it 
is highly unlikely. We can only say, then, that in the late second-temple 
period, a Jewish village named Solyma existed on the borders of the Go 
but its location remains unknown 

















KHUSHNIYYE 


This abandoned Syrian town lies at coordinates 2261-2669, Before the Six 
Day War, Khushniyye was the second largest town on the Golan after 
Quneitra. The town grew during the 1950's and 1960's when a number of 
Syrian Army camps were erected nearby 

roads in the region. 

G. Schumacher, who visited the place in 1884, found neither the ancient 
site nor any archaeological finds at Khushniyye. His brief remark revealed 
his lack of interest in the town: “A large winter village on the Roman street 
west of er-Rafid, with scattered building stones. Most of the huts have fallen 
to pieces." In 1967, the town was surveyed by teams headed by C. 
Epstein and S. Gutman, who discerned that the southern part of the town lay 
‘on a tell. On the western slopes of the tell, the surveyors made out the re- 
mains of ancient walls. These include a restricting wall, part of which served 











it became an important cross: 





(05 Ma’or, “Communities,” p. 6, 
197 Bar Koshva, "Gamala.” pp. 70-71 
108 Schumacher, “Dichola,” p. 291; Schumacher, Jaalée p. 194, 
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as the wall of a khdn. In one of the yards of a Syrian house, they found the 
lower part of a basalt statue portraying a man wearing a toga. Epstein and 
Gutman date the shards found at the site to the Roman, Byzantine and 
Ottoman periods. They also reported finding a coin from the time of 
Emperor Diocletian! 

From 1968 to 1972, the tell, the town, and the nearby Syrian Army 
camps were surveyed a number of times by the author and his staff.!!9 In 
these surveys, it became clear that the area of the ancient site there had cov 
‘ered about 30 dunams, its main part resting on the tell, which present-day 
‘maps label Tell Khushniyye. But even on the level ground surrounding the 
tell, it is possible to discern the tops of ancient walls. In addition to the 
shards reported by Epstein and Gutman, we also found a small amount of 
pottery from the Hellenistic period and the different Arab periods. 

‘Among the remains of buildings we surveyed, one near the summit of 
the mound stands in a good state of preservation—a large dwelling with an 
interior courtyard which, after the Arab conquest, was converted into a khdn, 
f the structure is indicated by the existence in one room of its 






























style roof. 

Within the modern Syrian houses, we discovered architectural fragments 
such as pedestals, bases, column capitals, and other items. These are typical 
of types common in the Jewish public buildings in the Galilee and the 
Golan in the second-temple and rabbinic periods. This find led us to suggest 
fat the time that we search for remains of a Jewish public building, perhaps a 
synagogue.!!! 

Other evidence supports our mn that Khushniyye had been 
Jewish community during the second-temple and rabbinic periods. It comes 
from the Greek inscriptions found in our surveys."!2 











Inscription #1 
This burial inscription has its upper portion broken off. The gravestone is 
made of basalt and its preserved dimensions are 44 cm, high, 25 em. wide, 
and 12.cm. thick. Its upper section contains a number of incisions, but it is 
difficult to know if they are the remains of letters, such as “EMM.” More 





709 Epstein & Gutman p. 270, Ste #81 

10D, Unmas, “Khushaiye.” Special Surveys Reports, Archive ofthe Assocation for 
the Archaeological Survey of lsrac, Iael Antiuitis Authority. Jerusalem (in Hebrew); D 
Urman, “Khushalyye." Report ofthe Staff Officer tx Charge of Archacological Afar i the 
Golam om 1968-1972), Archive ofthe lel Antighites Author, Jeruslem (in Hebrew) 
‘Unman, List, p12; Urnan, Go, p 195, Se #84 

TH See Urman, “Synagogue Sites,” p. 2; Veman, “Hellenistic” p. 467 

112 The inscriptions were studied atthe time by my colleague R. C. Gregg; see Gregg and 

151-153 

‘Gregg and Unnan, inscription #151, 
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probably, the curved lines form part of a decorative motif. Beneath these in. 


cisions there are five clear lines of a Greek inscription, the height of whose 








letters range between 2, 


ABOTS 
ZEHPA 
DEZH 
ETON 
0 


em, 





The inscription reads: “'ABods Ze 


“Abous Zeeras. He lived seventy years. 


as &{n érav 0.” Its translation: 





From the name of the deceased itis clear that he was a Jew. The source 
of the name ‘ABods is the name 4 and is close to the name j13K 
which we found in the Jewish inscriptions at ‘Ein Nashot and at Qfsrin, The 








fname or the cognomen Zenpas derives from «7's1!"8 and is common in the 

rabbinic literature both as a name and as a cognomen of a number of the 
ges.!16 

sages, 


Inscription #21" 
‘This fragment comes from a basalt gravestone. The fragment’s dimensions 
are 50 cm. high, 32 em. wide, and 17 cm. thick. Four lines of the Greek in- 
scription were preserved, with letters varying between 5-8 cm. in height: 





XAIPE 
lor Al 
ANE 
ZHEA 


The inscription reads: “Xaipe "louhtavé (rjoafs]..." and its translation: 
“Farewell, Julianus, who lived. 

‘The Roman name Julianus was used among the Jews.'"* It is therefore 
possible to sed Jew. 

The third inscription which we found in the village was also carved in 
Greek on a gravestone made of basalt. However, since of its five lines only 
the first two letters of each line was preserved, itis difficult to reconstruct 
the inscription’s text.1!* 

In 1981 or 1982, the site was surveyed again by C. Dauphin and her 
team.!2° From this survey's published reports, two new aspects emerge. 





too, was of a decea 





-gue that this graveston 




















TH Wuthow, p10. 
13 Wathaow, p49. 
116 For examples, se Albeck, Introduction, p. 233-236, 23, 388-391. 
17 Gregg and Ura, inscription #152 

18 schyate and Lift, p, 100; Teherikover etal, vo 3, #1439, 

119 See Gregg aod Unnan, Insctiption #153. 

120 See Dauphin, “1981-1982,” p. 112; Dauphin, “1981/1982 p37. 
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First, on the western slope of the tell are shards of the Chalcolithic period. 
Second, Dauphin and her staff found at the site “a rough basalt block (0.39 x 
0.24 m,) possibly bearing an incised menorah...reused in a retaining 
wall." 

In sum, the site’s archaeological remains indicate that Khushniyye was a 
large village in the Roman and Byzantine periods. Its nucteus was estab- 
lished during the late Hellenistic period, and the settlement declined after the 
Arab conquest (until its resurgence around 1950). When the ancient commu- 
nity flourished, its population included both pagans (as the fragment of the 
statue indicates) and Jews (to judge from the names in the Greek inscrip 














tions), Because it is impossible to date these artifacts precisely, we do not 
know whether the two groups lived here concurrently. It is possible that the 
population was initially p: subsequently Jewish. Hopefully, in the 
future the wcological digs at Khushniyye to help 
identify the periods of the existence of the Jewish community there, Perhaps 









‘one or more monumental structures will also be revealed, since we found a 


number of their artifacts in our surveys. 





FARJ (EL-FERI) 





This abandoned Syrian village was built upon the ruins of an early settle. 
ment. It stands on a small volcanic hill and at its foot, at coordinates 2284- 
2621, 

G. Schumacher, who visited the place in 1884, wrote: “A small Bedawin 
1¢ with decaying huts and old building stones. The Tell el-Fer 
fern, but it 





winter vill 
against which the villa 
was not possible for me to investigate this statement. 

In 1967, the site was surveyed by a team headed by S. Gutman, who re 





© rests, is supposed to contain a large 








ported the existence of ancient houses in the village with stone roofs. The 
houses were built according to standard plan—a front section serving as an 
entrance hall and the rear area consisting of a ground floor and an attic. The 
tence of stones decorated with crosses and var- 
‘as well as steps hewn out of a block of 


team also reported on the 
ious decorations in the vill 
basalt, a hewn-out grave, and pits! 

In 1968-1972, the author and his staff surveyed the village a number of 
times." These surv led that the area of the early site was about 40 




















TRI Dauphin, “1981-1982.” p. 112 
122 Schumacher, “Dscholan” p 
23 Epstein & Gutman, p. 273, S 
124°, Urmas, “Fa.” Special Surveys Reports, Archive of the Association for the 
Archaeological Survey of Israel, Israel Antiquities Authority, Jerusalem (in Hebrew); D. 
Unman, “Pas,” Reports of the Stiff Officer in Charge of Archacological Affeis in the Golan 





93; Schumacher, Jaan, p. 
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dunams. The site produced shards primarily from the different stages of the 
Roman and Byzantine periods. About twenty houses of the Syrian village 
were built on top of structures of the Roman and Byzantine periods, some- 


times u 





entire rooms from these periods that were preserved up to their 
original stone roofs (built in the Haurdn style). In a number of the houses, 
second-floor rooms of the earlier structures were also preserved, 

In several of the early houses, we found decorated architectural items in 
secondary use as regular building stones, Indeed, the houses reveal a number 
of building stages—as early as the Byzantine period, secondary use was 
made of items taken from ruined houses of the Roman period. Of the tens of 
architectural items we recorded in the village, most outstanding are the lin- 
tels decorated with crosses, a number of segments of a basalt column deco- 
rated with engravings of vine branches 
Greek inscriptions. 

The inscriptions, which were studied by R. C. Gregg," 
Roman names such as Julia, Domittias, Kyrilla, Sabin 
also Semitic names such as Barnebos, Alapha, Echon 

In 1979-1988, the site and its agricultural periphery were surveyed by a 
team headed by C. Dauphin.'2” In the village's agricultural periphery — 
which they investigated up to a radius of 1.5 kilometers from the site— 
Dauphin’s team discerned four stages. Stage I revealed a large number of 
dolmens scattered over the entire area with Middle Bronze Age shards. Stage 
Il had rectangular fields with boundary walls, associated with the Late 
Hellenistic and Early Roman quarters north-east 








‘crosses, and six gravestones with 





include clearly 
and Klaudios, and 
and Otaras,!26 





















ind south-east of the set 
lement. Stage III was characterized by a planned complex of field systems 
divided into strips with straight enclosure walls. This stage is probably as- 
ated with the Late Roman to Byzantine occupation at Far). Stage IV 
consisted of the modern Arab restoration of field systems close to the set- 
lement or beside roads I 











ing out of it! 


(from 1968-1972), Archive of the Israel Antiquities Authority, Jerusalem (in Hebrew) 
‘Urmsn, Lit, p. 13; Urman, Golan, p. 197, Site #96. 
8 See Gregg and Urman, Inscriptions #132-137 

125 Gregg and Urman, Inscriptions #135-197 

27 Dauphin, "1979," p. 223; Dauphin, “Golan Heights—1," p. 68; Dauphin, “Setlement 
Paterns—1," p. 38; Dagphia, “1980-1981,” p. 240; Dauphin, “Settlement Patirms—2," p. 40, 
Dauphin, “Gaslanitis,” pp. 129-142; Dauphin, “Golan Heights2,"p. 75; Dauphin, “1981 
1982," p. 112; Daophia, “1981/1982,” p. 37; Dauphin, “Seulement Patterns—3," p. 
Daapin “Ftp. 233-245: Daphi,“Setlemen Paters—4”p. 1; Dauphin, “198” 9 
4: Daophin, “1985,” pp. 273-274; Dauphin, “198%.” p. 7; Daupia, “1988, pp. 178-179 




















Daupin and Schoofcl. pp. 189-206; Daophin ad Gibson, “Ancient Settlements." pp. 12. 
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2 See Dauphin, “1988s.” p. 7; Dauphin, “1988b," pp. 178-179. 
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Some 200 m. west of the settlement a two-room ancient structure with 
aan eastern-oriented apse was discovered. The building (whose surviving di- 
mensions are 2.85 x 2.85 m.) is built of well-dressed square stones. It was 
identified by Dauphin as « chapel on the basis of the cross carved into its 
lintel. A large rounded reservoir (7.60 x 5.95 m.; 2.08 m. deep) was located 
north-east of the chapel; itis also built of well-dressed square stones. 

In the village itself, Dauphin discerns two early stages: “In the first 
stage, two elaborately laid out buildings were erected on the site later devel- 
oping into at least twelve housing units, some of two stories, built of well 
dressed stones." 

Here we must note that between the surveys of Gutman and ourselves on 
the one hand and that of Dauphin and her team on the other, many of the 
village’s buildings were damaged by developmental activities, so that one 
must use the figures of the last survey cautiously. According to one report, 
Dauphin and her team registered in the village 50 “pieces of architectur: 
sculpture,""! and according to a second report, 70 such items. It is ogi: 
cal to assume that many of these items had already been reported upon pre 
viously, but there is no doubt that the development work on the one hand, 
and the intensity of Dauphin’s survey on the other, uncovered many items 
heretofore unknown. Up to now, a full report of Dauphin’s survey has yet 
to be published and we therefore do not have a full picture of all these arti- 

ts. Yet, the preliminary publications indicate that Dauphin and her team 
also found clearly Jewish remains at the site. And Dauphin reports as fol- 
lows: “The most remarkable finds, however, were the lintel of a monumen 
tal Jewish building (perhaps of a synagogue or an academy) bearing two 
seven-branched candlesticks (menorot) and a Greek inscription.” “There 
14 ‘of them in situ carved in low relief 


























are also fifteen lintels,'™ at least 
with menorot or Trees of Life, palm branches (lulavim), rams’ horns 
(shofarot) citrons (ethrogim), and an Aramaic inscription.”"°5 

In summing up her report on the Jewish finds at Farj, Dauphin wr 
“These discoveries situated outside the area believed to have been occupied 
by Jews, challenge the hypothesis of a Jewish habitat limited to the western 




















2 See previous note and Dauphin and Gibson, “Ancient Settlements.” p. 19. 

$30 Dauphin, 1981/1982," p. 37 

131 Dauphin, “Golan Heights—2"" p. 74 

192 Dauphin, “1981-1982. p. 112 

133 Dauphin, "1980-1981," p. 240, See also Dauphia, “Gaulantis:” pp, 136-137; 
Dauphin, “Golan Heights—2," p. 75; Dauphin and Schonfeld p. 205; Dauphin and Gibson 
“Ancient Setlement,”p. 17 

"34 ty Dauphin, “Golan Heights—2,"p. 7S, she wrote 19 instead of 1S. 

135 Thus in Dauphin and Schonfeld, p. 205. And also see Dauphin, “1980-1981,” p, 240, 
In Dauphin, “Gaulanits." p. 137 and Dauphin, “Golan Heights—2."p. 75, she reports on “at 
least wo Aramaic inscriptions” but wi raps, copies, of readings of 
these inscriptions 
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edge of the central Golan (Ma‘oz, “Synagogues”: 100-101) and isolated from 
the other components of the population of the region."! This last remark, 
together with Dauphin’s conclusion which rests upon her Farj finds, that 
there was “peaceful co-existence” between the Jews in the Golan and their 
neighbors, the Christian Ghassanid communities,'>” distressed Ma‘oz and 
brought him to write an article disagreeing.!3* We shall not here enter into 
the controversy between Ma‘oz and Dauphin. Instead, let me indicate here 
that, on the one hand, one should wait until Dauphin has published all her 









finds from Farj, including the Aramaic inscriptions. On the other hand, in 
her article which provoked Ma‘oz, she presented two illustrations of two 
window lintels that she found at Farj with seven-branched menorot incised 
upon th tt 
covered evidence of 








n.!99 Thus there is no dou 





t Dauphin and her team indeed un- 
ence of a Jewish community at Farj dating to 














the second-temple of rabbinic periods. 





RAFID (ER-RAFD) 





Rafid is an abandoned Syrian vil 





lage, built within and atop of the ruins of 





an early settlement, at coordinates 234-262. The site is located on the plain 
east of Tell el-Faras, near the intersection of the principal roads between 
Hammat Gader-Rafid and Quneitra-Sheikh Maskin. 

Rafid wa by G 
ing phases in the site: “Two periods of 
ruins: the old Hau 














nacher,!? who observed two build: 











.cture are distinguishable in the 








below, and the Arabian one 





ove ground.” 
din the village rem 





On the basis of the many cross decorations he not 





ants, 





as well as a structure with apses which he presumed to be a church 
Schumacher related the early building phase in Rafid to Christian village 
population. 

S. Gutman, survey 
of the vill lar in shape, its inner 
length 14 m. and its width between 7.50-8.50 m. A single apse was built in 





g Rafid after the 1967 war, found in the eastern part 





a church structure. 





It was rectang 
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‘Golan Heights—2," p.75; Dauphin and Schenfel, p. 205 


197 See Dauphin, "Gaulanitis” p. 140 


1980-1981," p, 240; Dauphin, 





138 See Ma'oz, “Commenit 


139 Dauphin, “Ganlanit 
center ofthe second late 
ithe side of i 

140 Schumacher, “Dscholan, 







nti” p. 138, Fig. 10, At the 
tranched candelabrum 
an, pp. 226-229, 








Decholan, 


Dacholan, 





Schamacher, Jauldn, pp. 227-228 
sad Fig. 115. 
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its eastern wall, measuring 4.80 m. wide and 4.50 m. long or deep.'** 
Gutman claims that this church was constructed above the remains of an ear- 
Tier one, In the western part of the village he observed a group of ancient, 
completely preserved buildings, in which were found, in secondary use 
hewn stones bearing Greek inscript 
column-capitals. In his report, Gutman provided no copies or photographs 
of these inscriptions. 

A short while after Gutman’s survey, the author and his team began a 
prolonged and syste 
that concluded in 1970.4 Sinc 








s and rosette decorations, as well 








tic survey of the site and its agricultural periphery 
the full report of this survey is presently in 
the last stages of preparation for publication as an independent volume, we 
will 1 and brief description of the survey's finds here, with 
special emphasis on the finds that attest to the existence of a Jewish chapter 
in the village's history 

The survey revealed that the built up area of the ancient settlement there 
is about 100 dunams (25 acres) and contains shards of the different stages of 
the Roman, Byzantine, Arab, and Ottoman periods. The survey identified 
and measured 140 complete and ruined structures. These range in date from 
the Roman period to 1967. Our study of the site indicates that the nucleus 
of the ancient village consisted of two or three wealthy farmers" houses in 
the Roman era. 

It seems that during the later Roman period (third-fourth centuries), addi 
ment. Yet without systematic ar: 











ve only a genet 

















tional structures were built in the set 
know either when the 





chaeological excavations at the site, itis difficult ts 
wealthy farmers’ houses—the more ancient structures (first and second 
centuries C.E.?)—were in use, or what the relationship was between those 
structures and the buildings later added to them. It should be pointed out that 
it seems the finds which may bear witness to Jewish habitation should be 
attributed to one of the two st 

‘Among the probable Jewish 
compass-produced bas rel 
use as arch stones in a build 

miel fragments with relief 


« of the Roman period. 








ds are the fragments of a lintel with the 
rosettes, The fragments were found in secondary 
f the Byzantine period (Building 15). Other 
set into later 












rations of circles that were 
buildings in secondary use as construction stones (Building 22 and Building 
40), Similarly, a lintel fragment with a bas relief of a shrine (aedicula) was 
found in secondary use as a doorpost-stone in the entrance of a stable of the 


Byzantine period (Structure 45). Among the fifteen Greek inscriptions we 

















"44 See plan in Epstein & Gutman, p. 2 
MS See D. Urman, “Rafi,” Report of the Staff Of 

Affirs in the Gotan (hi 1972), Archive of 
Hebrew); Urman, List, p. 13; Umma, “Gola 
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found during the survey, at least two may be attributable to the Jews (see 
below). 

In the Byzantine period, the village numbered sixty buildings, some of 
which had stables attached. Some of these buildings were found intact—that 
is, including their original roofs made of stone slabs in the style which 
Schumacher named the ‘Haurin style.” In these buildings, several stages are 
also discernible but we shall not treat them here, for it seems that in the 
Byzantine period Jews no longer lived there. Indeed, in the later Byzantine 
period, Rafid was without a doubt a large Christian village. During the Arab 
and Ottoman periods, construction activity was limited, and it seems that 
the site functioned as 1¢ for Bedouin tribes. Only in the early 
1950's was the villa when some eighty new buildings were 
added, with secondary use of many ancient building stones and architectural 
elements, 

In these houses, as in a number of the Byzantine buildings, we found fif- 
teen Greek inscriptions, a number of which perhaps are Jewish. Thirteen of 
the inscriptions are being published in the joint volume of the author and R. 
C. Gregg," and all are dealt with anew in the final publication of the sur 
vey report which should see the light of day shortly. Here we shall present 
only two of the inscriptions. 
































Inscription #1 
A gravestone made of basalt stone, 96 cm, high. 29 em. wide, and 14 em. 
thick. The inscription is intact, consisting of five lines, with letters 8 cm. 
th. treads: 








@APE 

tAAA 

@OA 

ETE 
That is to say: “Odpc. Adada ér(av) c&" and translates: “Be of good 
courage, Alaphtha! Sixty-fiv 

‘The name Alaphtha = nin its Galilean form, 

from the rabbinic period as the name of several of the Palestinian tannaim 


ars old.” 






is known 





and amoraim.!*® This name is found in precisely the same spelling on a 
Greek burial inscription discovered in the Jewish cet 
its Aramaic-Galilean form in Inscription #2 at Qisin, 














196 See Gregg and Unman, Inscriptions 119-13 
197 Gregg and Unan, Inscription #12 
148 See A. Hyman, Toldoth Taanaim ve-Amoraim (London, 1910), 2:482-454 (in 
Hebrew) 
iy 


See Klein, ha-Yshuy,p. 81, I 
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Inscription #2152 


This short inscription appears on a basalt fragment whose original use is 

unclear, The stone was found in secondary use as a doorpost in the entrance 

of Building 17, which is a modern Syrian building, and it was apparently 

taken from one of the ancient nearby buildings. The stone fragment is 26 

com. high, 36 cm. wide, and about 20 cm. thick. Two lines of the inscrip 

tion were preserved on it (the letter heights vary between 6 and 8 em.) 
Itreads: 














@EOa 
aPoz 
That is to say: “Ocd8up0s,” namely, “Theodoros, 


ad in Syria and Palestine in the periods 


The name Theodoros was wide: 
under discussion here, but we also find it in use among the Jew: 

To conclude our discussion of the finds at Rafld we must note that to our 
were hard hit in the battles of the 1973 war. 
able to visit the site because it now 





regret the homes of the villag. 
And after this war, we were no lo 
lies beyond the Israel Defence Forces’ cease-fire lines. In the future, if fur 
ther archaeological work at the site should become possible, it would be 
worthwhile to look for the remains of the village's ancient cemeteries which 
may be east of it in the areas which we could not visit before 1973, because 
of their proxi 
these cemeter 

















ty to the cease-fire line of those days. In our estimation 
es were not seriously damaged over the course of the various 
periods in the village's history, fi fey we found, all told, only 
two gravestones—a very small n pared to other villages in the 
Golan, It may be that if the site's cemeteries of the Roman period would be 
uncovered, our knowledge of the Jews that resided there would be enriched. 














BUTMIYYE 





This small abandoned Syrian village near the Rafid-Hammat Gader (cl 
Hammah) road lies about 1.5 km. southwest of Raffd, at coordinates 2328. 
2615. 

The village was first surveyed by G. Schumacher, who was impressed 
primarily by the remains of a Byzantine building which he mistakenly dated 
to the Arab period and whose use he took to have been a khdn.'% In the 
‘w, and published, three broken lintels. 














khdn-structure Schumacher saw, 








150 Grogg and Urman, Inscription 

151 See, for example, the writings of Jo 226, & 307; and 
similarly inthe gravestone found athe Jewich cemetery at Jaffa see Klein, ha-Yisher,p. 82 
Inscription #16. 

152 Schumacher, "Dscholan,” pp. 








93; Schamacher,Jaulin, pp. 115-117 
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that, in his opinion, we 





omamented with “Christian symbols—namely 
rectilinear crosses, vine-leaf omamentatio 
that recall an earlier Christ 
Schumacher adds: "Very peculia 
door lintel, on which may still 
a ten-branched figure recalling the Jewish eandlestick."!5¥ 

In 1968, the village was surveyed by the survey teams headed by C. 
Epstein and S. Gutman, who reported briefly that tl we was built upon 
a tell and that there were found in it ancient buildings with stone ceilings 
that served as cellars for the Syrian village buildings.'S$ Epstein and 
Gutman also reported upon the existence of “decorated hewn stones (in the 
village), among them an inscription with a cross: ‘IOCH,' as well as shards 
from the Roman-Byzantine period.”"™ 

In 1969-1970, the author and his team surveyed the village a number of 
times.” In this survey, we discovered that the S; 
small tell, the area of which is estimated at 20 dunams. The tel itself con 
sists of Roman and Byzantine structures once standing on this small hill, Of 
the forty dwellin 
partially, from the 










and weather-worn inscriptions — 
eriod.”!® Concerning the third lintel 
the 





reatly weather-worn decorations of 
¢ distinguished some Greek signs, besides 
























rian village rests upon a 





s in the modern village, 





survive, either completely or 





arly Byzantine era 


© contains a rectangular roo 





One structu n built in the Haurin style, hav- 
ing become partly subterranean with the passage of time, In its western wall 








ean be seen nine ‘Chorazin windows,” indicating that this room represents 
only a small portion of a larger building. An edifice which stands atop the 
tell seems to be Schumacher’s khdin. This building 
joining of two L-shaped halves. The n 
the early Byzantine age, includes seven rooms, with five preserving H 
style (corbelled) roofs, The sou 





presents, in fact, the 
orth-eastern wing, which dates from 











f the structure is later, In it 
we found, in secondary use, a fragmentary lintel made of basalt bearing a 
portion of a Greek inscription. This lintel fragment—128 cm. long, 33 cm. 








high, and 13-15 em. thick—is the one that Schumacher copied and pub- 


lished in his ti 





me.'$* It was also seen by the Epstein and Gutman survey 


ment indicated that it is 





teams.!® An close examination of this lintel fr 





159 Schumacher, “Dscholan, 49-$0; Schumacher, Jaulin, p. 116, Figs, 





Fig. St; Schumacher, Juin, p, 116, Fig, 27 
"SS Epstin & Gutman, p. 274, Site #99, 
156 Epstein & Gutman, p. 274, Site #9 

See D, Urman, “Butmiyye.” Special Surveys Reports, Archive ofthe Associaton for 
the Archacological Sun 





5 of Isr, lract Amiguies Authority, Jerwsaem (i Hebrew); D. 
Uran, "“Butmigye> Report ofthe Saf fcr in Charge of Archaeological Afars tthe 
Gotan ire 1968-1972), Archive ofthe Ia Antiquities Athy, Jerusalem (in Hebrew). 
Sée also Uan, “Liste” p. 23; Urman Lit, p. 13, Urman, Golan, p. 197, Site #101 

"58 Schumacher, “Dschola,”p. 293, Fig. 50 Schumacher, Jalon, p16, Fig 25. 
'59 Epucin & Gutman, p. 274 Site #99, 
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about three quarters 





he lintel’s original length. In the center of the lintel 
there is a prominent relief of a stylized flower which erroneously looked to 
‘Schumacher and the staffs of Epstein and Gutman like a cross. At bo! 

of the lintel there were found two additional reliefs of a stylized flower 














(rosette?) of which only the right one is preserved. The inscription is in- 
seribed between the three floral reliefs 


oy 
A 





This reads; “...ovga (?) ‘lwon” and means: “...ovaa (2) Yose 

The placement of the letters 
flowers suggests that the alpha re 
the first word. We have no su 





on to the prominent relief of the 





sents the ending of (what remains of) 
tion for the completion of the inscrip- 


wwe shall have to wait patiently until the miss: 






tion’s first word and it se 
ing left quarter of the lintel is found. In any case, the second word is 
undoubtedly the name "loxry (and not ‘loan as erroneously published in the 


Epstein-Gutman report), a widespre ame in the rabbinic period, 
10 








id Jewi 





and also found in the Jewish inscriptions uncovered at "Ein Nashot 
In the later section of the complex, we found two additional decorated ar 
cchitectural pieces made of basalt stone that may also have belonged to th 
public building or to private homes of Jews. One item is a right fragment of 
intel—75 cm. long, 38 cm. high, and about 17 cm. thick—with a lovely 
as published 











relief of a vine branch. A poor drawing of this lintel fragment 





by Schumacher." The second 
78 cm. high, 35 cm. wide, and 
in sketchy form, a nine-branched candelabrum wit 
PL. 26a). 

on of the compl 


sn is a stone slab (perhaps a doorpost?) 





cm thick—on which there was engraved, 





h a tripod base with circles 
engraved on its sides (s 





‘we found the broken lintel 





In the early Byzantine sect 
about which Schumacher reported 
figure rec 
broken, Schumacher may have been correct, 








g of “a ten-branched 
1 of the lintel was 








the Jewish candlestick."!® Since 





ower p 
nd indeed, the engraving at the 
a nine-branched candelabrum 





center of the lintel was intended to represen 
(and not ten as Schumacher wrote) set in a circle, Goodenough, who related 
to the lintel on the basis of the figure published by Schumacher, writes that 
the illustration “shows the conventionalization of a nine-branched menorah 








with an arch, and may be a late concession to rabbinic prejudice against the 
menorah with seven branches.” And he adds: “In itself we should presume 
160 For detailed treatment of this name and additonal comparivons, see below in out 





treatment of inscriptions #1 and #3 from "En N 
161 See Schumacher, “Dscholan.” p. 293, Fig. 49; Schumacher, Jaulin, p. 116, Fig. 26 
ets 3, Fig. $1; Schumacher, Jaw, p. 116, Fi 





Schumacher, “Dscholon 





Goodenough. 
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that the stone was a lintel on a synagogue.”"® On both sides of the circle 
(and not “arch” as Goodenough wrote) that encloses the menorah, there are 
two complete circles, and on the left edge of the lintel there survived a two- 
line Greek inscription of which only a few leters are legible. Unfortunately, 
the Greek letters suggest neither a recognized name nora familiar abbrevia- 
tion.'65 











These finds, along with the abundance of hewn basalt stones (ashlar) and 
‘a number of Doric and Ionic capitals that were found scattered at the site, led 
us to speculate at the time that at some time during the rabbinic period there 
had been a Jewish public building in the village, perhaps a synagogue," In 
our surveys we did not succeed in locating the site of the building, but it 
may yet be uncovered if systemati 
there 

‘The pottery visible at Bumiyye is from the various stages of the Roman 
‘and Byzantine periods (with some 
ological investi 











archacological excavations are conducted 








ater Arab pieces). Without further archae- 
ity of the village's inhabitants must remain 
he name ‘Iwan in the first inscription 
niine-bra 


igation the ide: 
unknown to us; but on the basis 
treated above and the two schema iched menoror, we are justified 
in thinking that at least some portion of the population during the late 
Roman and Byzantine periods was Jewish. 











54 See previous note 

165 See Grege and Uran, inscription #118, 

'S6 See Urman, “Synagogue Sits,” p, 22 And thi is perhaps the place to point out 
Htenmeister and G. Reeg. who visited the site in the summer of 1974, suggested dating this 
building tothe thied or fourth centuries C.E. See Huttnmeister and Reep, pp. 77-78, 
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GOLAN (GAULANA, GAULANE, GAULON) 





‘At various times in the history of the Golan region, it contained a 
settlement called by different names derived from the biblical name (7s, 








(Golan), Different literary sources sometime refer to this settlement as a 
city, other times as a village, It is difficult to know whether the different 
references to the size of the settlement and different names reflect the 
existence of different settlements in different locations in different periods of 
time or whether they reveal a single settlement whose size and name vary 
over time, The few sources we have indicate that this settlement sometimes 
hhad a Jewish popula 

Prior the Roman period, a settlement with the name ‘Golan’ appears 
only in the Bible." In two of the biblical references, Deuteronomy 4:43 and 
1 Chronicles 6:56, the name ‘Golan’ appears in the form used today, 
namely, in the ‘Plene’ Hebrew spelling ;7' (Golan). In two further refer- 




















ces, Joshua 20;8 and Joshua 21:27, the name appears in the corrupted 
form 173. In all four references, the Bible refers explicitly to a city named 
Golan which was designated a city of refuge (Deuteronomy 4:43; Joshua 
20:8) and which was given to the Gershonites, one of the Levite families 
(Joshua 21:27; 1 Chronicles 6:56). In all four passages, the Bible mentions 
that the city was in the Bashan, in the territory of Manasseh, 

‘The exact boundaries of the Bashan as presented in the Bible are the sub- 
ject of much scholarly debate.? But from an examination of the various ref 
erences to the Bashan in the Bible, especially from the verse in 
Deuteronomy 33:22 (“Dan is a lion's whelp, that leaps forth from Bashan”), 








itis clear that the region known today as the Golan Heights was also a part 
of the biblical Bashan 

inthe Tell el-Amarna tablets, a cty bythe name of Gi-luce is mentioned: se S.A. B, 
Mercer, The Tell el Amarna Tablets, vol 2 (Torwato, 1939), Ste #185 (2, 25). Some scholars 
believe that this was a city located in the southem Lebanon Valley, while others Believe that 
itis the name ofthe biblical city of Glan. Since the name Gileni differs in form from the 
name “Golan” and since the source ofthis reference has no coonection with sources from 
the Roman oe Byzantine periods, will ot discus the mate farther 

2 Buc the gere reads here 

3 A good summary of these dehates 
‘Bashan 

















jography can be found in Loewenstammn, 
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As for the identification of the city of Golan mentioned in the Bible, 
modern scholarship has offered several suggestions. Most scholars follow 


humacher and have identified the location of the biblical city with the vil 
lage Sahem ej-Jaulin (coordinates 2380-2433) because of its name.* W. F 
Albright, on the other hand 
of the present-day GolanS 
The debate over 
Bashan” has not been limited t 
can be found in late antiquity in 
will be seen below. Since our discussion here is devoted primarily to a city 
or village called “Golan” in the second-temple and rabbinic periods, we will 
» the debate over biblical Golan's location, We will point out, 
however, that as long as remains from the Late Bronze Age and/or Iron Age 
are not found in Sabem ej-Jaulin, itis difficult to identify this village with 
the biblical city solely on 








es that this city must be within the region 








1¢ location of the Levite refuge city of “Golan in 
modern scholarship. Echoes of this debate 
targumic and midrashie literature, 











not enter i 











e basis of the name; the same logic would 





fy the city with the village of Jillin or Jallin (coordinates 
Jelabini (coordinates 2110-2719), or with the 


able us to ident 
2432-2400), with Kh. ef 
Roman-period settlement 








led Galania, whose existence we know only 





from inscriptions.® 

The name “Golan 
writings of Josephus. In fact, Josephus is the first to use “Golan” not only 
as the name of a city or a settlement but also as the name of a region. 


not again appear in Jewish literature until the 





‘Seventeen instances of his use of the name refer to the region of Golan. In 
name “Golan” to a settlement. 
TV § 173, Josephus 
¢ cities of the Transjordan which includes 
Favavav 8’v TA Baravi6t, that is, “Gaulana in Batanaca,” Note that 


only four references, Josep 
The first of thes 
sents the list of the three r 












Josephus uses the form Pav\avd rather than one of the transliterations 
found in the Septuagint or Twhdv—forms used by Eusebius in the fourth 
century (see below). 


In Antiquities XIII § 393, Josephus again uses the form Favdavd.. The 





context makes clear that the name designates a city. The city appears in a 
description of Alexander Jannacus’ military campaign against the cities of 
Gaulana and Seleucia. The sentence immediately following confirms the 


identification of Golan as a city here—“A fier taking these cities as well 








* On Schumacher 1 Schumacher, Jordan, pp. 91 f, Of the numerous 
scholars agrecig with this fatfication, we only mention bere B, Mazar, who 
maintains this entfication on of his anicle “Gehur ou Macha,” in Maza, 





See Albright, °C 
6 See Akaroa, “Gols 















Fora e name “Golan” inthe 
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In the parallel version which appears in War 1 § 105, Josephus calls the 
city Pavkdvny—Gaulane, The same form of the name, Gaulane, identifies 
the city in War 1 § 90 as a place near which the 
feated by that of Obedas, the king of Arabia. 

It is hard to know i 








my of Jannacus was de 








location of Gaulana, the city of refuge, is the 
same as that of Gaulana or Gaulane from the days of Alexander Jannaeus. It 
is even more difficult, as already indicated above, to identify their location in 








the area. If we accept Josephus” version that Alexander Jannacus had to con 
quer Gaulana (or Gaulane), then it is clear that at that time the city had no 
Jewish inhabitants, What happened to the city after its capture, Josephus 
never reveals. In fact, he never ment 





ns the city again, This silence sug. 
ate—either Alexander Jannaeus de 





gests two possibilities for the 

stroyed the city at the ti 

the town was repopulated by Jews and continued to exist wit 
acity 





ain settled, or 
yout the status 











A settlement named Golan, Gaulana, or Gaulane goes unmentioned by 





any lite 
‘century, at the beginning of the Byz 


ource discussing the Roman period, Only in the early fourth 








Golan” as 
name of a settlement appear, and then in only one paragraph of Eusebius’ 
Onomasticon. The entite paragraph as it appears in Klosterman's 





period, does the name 








together with the Latin translation of Jerome appearing in the same edition, 
are presented below:* 











Favhi i Puddv, budf Gauton sive Golan in tribu 
Mavagom, Tid. c Manasse, civitas sacerdotalis 
é ct fugitivorum in regione 
Bacavir6 nai viv Fav Basanitide, sed et nunc 
adeirat nsixn weylorn Gavlon vocatur villa 





rf Baravaig, Spuvyyet 8 pergrandis in Batanaea, ex 





Gaulon oF Golan in the tribe of Manasseh, a priestly city among the cities 
of refuge in the Bash 
the Bashan; and 


han. And today Gaulon is called a very large village in 
0 the district is called by the same name as the village. 





The forms Fwhdv and Pavdiv in Eusebius are identical to those appearing 
in the Greek translation of the Bible. Indeed it is clear that Eusebius has 
quoted the Greek translations in his work.? Most important for our purposes 
is that Eusebius—whether he had firsthand experience with the G 











lan region 


¥ sebius, Onomasticon, E. Klosterman, ef. (Leipzig. 1904), 64 (6-8) and 65 (6-8), 





9 On the use of the Greek translations of the Bible in the Onomastican, see the 
introduction of Klosteman's etic, pa 
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or only derived his information from hearsay or other contemporary 
sources—emphasizes that, in his time, Pav\iv signified both a very large 
village and the surrounding district. 

But where was this “very large village” located? Scholars have proposed 
three candidates. The two modern villages of Sabem ¢j-Jaulin and Kh, el- 
Jelabind both contain remains from the early fourth century—the time of the 
Onomasticon's composition." The third possibility is settlement of 
Galania (Ta\avia), Archaeologists have discovered boundary stones which 
indicate that a village called Galania existed in the late third or early fourth 
centuries on the northwestern Golan slopes descending to the Huleh 
fe been suggested as the 























Valley.!! Several different ruins nea 
actual site of Galania 

If we accept Eusebius’ statement that “Gaulon” was a very large village, 
the possibility of identifying it with Kh. el-Jelabind is remote, since the 
size of this site—approximately 12 duaams—is too small for a “very large 
village” during this period. T be said about the sites for which 
an identification with Galania is possible.'? This leaves only Sahem gj 


ker hi 




















Jauliin, for both Eusebius and Jerome write that the “very large village” was 
in the Batanaea, where this village is situated. 

The close link between Eusebius and the Septuagint, however, reveals 
that Eusebius wrote under the inspiration of the biblical passages. We there- 
fore need not necessarily restrict our search for the site of Eusebius’ “very 
» the Batan 











large village This being the case, I suggest the iden 
tion of Eusebius’ “very large village” with Tell el-Jakhadir (coordinates 
2302-2594). The latter has revealed decisive archaeological evidence indicat 
nd Jerome. 











ing that it flourished during the time of both Eusebius 
Furthermore, it is one of the largest sites in the Golan region (ca. 200 
dunams). Of course, this identification depends on the reliability of the 
Onomasticon with regard to contemporary conditions. But, except for the 
fact that the Onomasticon identifies the village of its time known as Gaulon 





the remain at Sabem ¢)- Pp. 91-99, On the 
remains in Kh. el-Jelabind, see Schumacher, Jauldn, pp, 162-163; C. Epstein, “Kh. el 
Jelabini,” Golan Survey—Phate B, Reports in the Archive of the Association for the 
Archacological Survey of Isl, Israel Antiquities Authority, Jerusalem (in Hebrew); D. 
Urman, “Kh. el-Jelabint.” Reports ofthe Staif Oficer in Charge of Archaeological Affais 
‘he Goian (1968-1972), Archive ofthe Israel Antiquities Authority, Jerusalem (in Hebrew); 
193, Site 
an.” Aharon, “Huleh,”p, 136 
"2 On th possible identifications ofthe ste of Galania, se Aharoni, “Golan,” p. 95, An 
examination of additonal posbilities inthe region, soch as Kh, el-Beia’ (coordinate 214 
2857) and Kh. e-Fureysh (coordinates 213 ls sites of small area (15-18 
‘dunams). 
3 On the results of the 
“Golan—1,"p. 3; Uman, “Go 



































ions at Tell el-JOkhadar see Urman, 
Unman, “Hellenistic.” pp. 457-458. 
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(Cavdiv) with the biblical city, there is no plausible reason for doubting its 
veracity." 

To our regret, neither Eusebius nor Jerome’s translation provide any de- 
tails concerning the ethnic or religious character of the population of the 
‘very large village” of Gaulon. However, if there is an identity between the 
Gaulon of Eusebius and Gaulana (or Galvanic {772}, or Govlana [7273%]) 
mentioned in the Palestinian Talmud, as S. Klein claimed,!5 then Jews lived 
in this village and probably had a synagogue.'® The Palestinian Talmud 
twice refers to Rabbi Jeremish, an amora of the third and fourth generations 
(late third and early fourth centuries—a contemporary of Eusebius), who 
lived in Tiberias and traveled to Gaulana, The first passage appears in Y. 
Megillah 3:1, 73d, where it says: “Rabbi Jeremiah went to Gaulana 
(Galvanic ) saw them putting a bell in the Ark.” The second passa 























ppears in Y, Abodah Zarah 2:5, 4ic: “R. Jeremiah went to Gaulana 





(Govlana—n39) and t 


In an earlier article, I showed that there is no certa 





ight there about big barrels 





ay that R. Jeremiah 
went to a settlement named “Gaulana,” *Galvanic,” or “Govlana,” but rather 
the Palestinian Talmud possibly refers to the Golan region in general and 
not to a specific settlement.” Still, whether the settlement or the region is 
meant here, none of the sites so far suggested for identification as the 
f the Palestinian Talmud (including 
nains of Jewish public buildings, So 




















Gaulon of Eusebius or the “Gavlana”” 
Tell el-JOkhadar) have revealed any ren 
ain we must wait patiently for further archaeological reseé 
in general, and in the sites mentioned in particula 





ch in the 








DABORA 


This abandoned Syrian village was built upon the ruins of an ancient Jewish 
settlement on the northern bank of Nabal Gilbon (Wadi Dabiira), approxi 
mately 5 km. northeast of the Benot Y: 
2724 





agov Bridge, at coordinates 2125: 








4s far remains from the Late Bronze or Ira Age have not been uncovered at Tell 
clddkhadis, However, considering the fact tha th excavations at this ste were conducted 
along its edges and not on its acropolis, we are unable, at this stage of esearch, to detemine 
either positively o¢ neatively—the idemfiation of Tell el-Sdkhadsr with the biblical site 
of Golan 

15 See Klein, “Estates.” pp. 49-580; Kici, Tr 





an, p. Si; Klein, ha-Yshuo, pp, 26: 











16 See Hitenmeister and Rees. pp. 
Schumacher and Klein and identiy the place 


0. Note that Hotenmeister and Reeg follow 
Gaclana, Gavlana, or Goviana, with Saber 





cj Jaulin 
"7 Usman, Golan, pp. 
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G. Schumacher was the first to report, albeit briefly, the existence of an- 
tiquities at this site, which he visited in 1885. And this is what he wrote: 








to the Wadi Dabtra, above the Lake 
uts a large modern corn magazins 
Where a number of very 

Is lke in B&dards, are to be met 
s0 they lie spon one another. Fine oaks and 

f the once inhabited places. The remains, even at the 
pres large, firm, and carefully built settlement, The po: 
sition is certainly a peculiarly fine one, inasmuch as it commands the Lake 
of Huleh and its lowlands. On some art-worked fragments | observed a 
small basaltic column, which is inserted in the wall of one of the huts de 
erted in summer...in the village itself as well as in the neighbourhood 
there are a great number of liquorice trees (Umm es-Sis), This ruin, $0 1 
have lately hea colonized, by the Jews who have settled 

Dabéra.'* 


A winter village of tolerable size, 
of Huleh. Near the wreiched Bedawin 
stands, The old site is north of the villa 
unhewn building stones and foundation w: 
with. Her confused 
terebinths 





































is to be 
‘on the slopes of the Jautin n 





In 1967 the site was surveyed by a team headed by S. Gutman and A 
Druks. They reported that the western part of the Syrian village was built 


\etery west of the 





arly settlement, and that the cei 





upon the remains of an 





village also stood on top of the ancient site." Gutman and Druks also re- 
ported the presence of a large dolmen and the rem: it buildings 
near the cemetery of the Syrian village; that in the village itself thet 
much construction with ashlars in secondary use; and that there were 


¢ halls that survived from the ancient settle 





ins of anci 








“structures with arches and 






ment, a gabled sarcophagus, pillars, as well as hewn stones decorated w 
forms.” The 
ters," but did not 





eagles, fish, a child with a basket, a vase, birds and geomet 
surveyors also identified four inscriptions with “Hebrew 








provide their texts 
In the years of 1968-1970, the site was surveyed several times by the au: 
thor and his staff! These surveys discovered that the area of the ancient s 
tlement was about 100 dunams. They found a few shards from the 
Hellenistic period, an abundance of pottery from the different stages of the 
Roman period, as well as smaller quantities of shards from the Byzantine 
and Arab periods. The homes of the Syrian village were built of stones 
taken from the remains of the ancient houses; as a result their walls con- 











Schumacher, ‘Dscholan”p. 266; Se 
'9 Epstein & Gutman, p. 265, Se #62. 

2 Epstein & Gutman, p. 2 

" D, Unman, “Dabira,” Special Surveys Reports, Archive of the Association for the 
Archaeological Survey of Israel, Israel Antiquities Authority, Jerusalem (in Hebrew); D. 
Urman, “Dabs,” Reports of the Staff Officer in Charge of Archaeological Affairs tn the 
Golan (1968-1972), Archive ofthe Israel Aatiquties Avthonty, Jerusalem (in Hebrew), See 
also, Urman, “Litel” pp. 1-2; Urman, “Golan—t," p. 3; Urman, “Golan-—2,” p. 11; Urman, 
Lisp. 7: Urmaa, “Hellenistic” p. 464: Urmaa, Golan, p, 192, Site #61 and pastim, 





wmacher, Jauldn, pp, 117-118, 
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tained scores of architectural items, decorated and undecorated, some of 
which had been already reported by Gutman and Druks. In addition to the a- 
chitectural items, we located in the village houses eight items (seven broken 
and one intact) with inscriptions, When assembled, these fragments produced 
one Hebrew and five Aramaic inscriptions—all Jewish dedicatory inscrip- 











tions (see below). 
Throughout the area of the Syri 
and south of the vill 





village and the open areas north, west, 


one can see the tops of walls of early buildings. In 





four different places in the ruin, we found the tops of walls from monumen: 
tal structures built of basalt ashlars. In our opinion, if systematic archaco: 
logical excavations were conducted at these four places, the remains of a ber 
‘midrash and other Jewish public buildings from the rabbinic period would be 





found. Indeed, the inscriptions discussed below clearly point to the existence 
of such buildings at Dabiira, 

The largest concentration of monumental construction stands at the 
southwest edge of the Syrian village where the slope begins to descend 
southward to Nahal Gilbon, There one can discern the remains of two mo 
ap 
al construction exists north of the Syrian 








‘umental buildings between which 
concentration of monume 

houses, at the highest point of the ruins. Here one can also identify, in addi 
tion to the tops of the walls, two Attic column bases and a number of col 


parently passed? A second 





‘umn sections, all of well-hewn basalt.2’ A third concentration exists west of 
the Syrian villa 
ar 


‘more or less at the center of the ruins; like the previous 
tions of well-hewn basalt. 
n edge of the ruin, near the grove 








a, this site also contains several column 








The fourth concentration lies at the we: 
Of the large eucalyptus trees. Here too one can make out parts of basalt 


columns, an Attic base, and a number of Doric capitals.** 








In the houses of the Syrian village, we found weights from ancient olive- 





oil presses incorporate 
ery of the ruin—in the east, north, and west—we found preserved in situ 
four nearly intact olive-oil presses as well as parts of two others.2® The 


in secondary use as building stones. On the periph 








ge number of olive-oil presses that operated here in antiquity undoubtedly 
points to the growth of olive trees and the production of olive oil as a cen 
tral staple of Dabtra's economy during the second-temple and/or rabbinic 
periods.” 








2, Liman, "Dablia.” Special Surveys Reports, Archive of the Associaton for the 
Archaeological Survey offal Intel Antigities Asthorty, Jerusalem, p, 13 (in Hebrew). 

> id, p15. 

4 pid. 9,16 

25 yb. pp. 17-18 

6 ji. pp. 20-22. And also see Urn 











Golan, 9.159, Figs. 68-69. 


7 See Urman, “Economy 
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We tum now to a brief discussion of the Jewish inscriptions that were 
discovered at the ste. Since we have already devoted a number of detailed a 
ticles, in both Hebrew and English, to the reading of the inscriptions and 
their significance, I shall only set out their text and translation here.2# 








Inscription #1 


On three fragments of a basalt architrave, traces of an Aramaic inscription 
carved in two lines, and part of a one-line Greek inscription are visible (s 
PL. 26b). The overall length of the fragments is 110 cm,; the height of the 
letters is about 6 cm. The inscription reads: 














EY azar the Son of...made the columns above 
the arches and beams...Rusticus built (it) 


‘The juxtaposition of a Greek inscription mentioning the craftsmen with one 
in Aramaic referring to the donors also occurs on the mosaic floor of the 
Beth Alpha synagogue. As in this inscription, the Beth Alpha mosaic men: 
tions in Greek the craftsmen who made the mosaic, Marianos and his son 
Hanina, while the Aramaic inscription commemorates the benefactors.29 














Inscription #2 





‘This fragment of an Aramaic inscription was engraved on a basalt lintel (see 
PL. 27a). The fragment measures 36 cm. in length, 28 em. in height; the 
letters are 8 cm. high. The inscription reads: 





Its translation: 


son of Yudah 


2 See Urmaa, “Dabdra Inscriptions—1,” pp. 399-408; Urman, “Dablea Inscriptions — 
2/" pp. 131-133; Urman, “Dabira Inccriptions—3,” pp. 16-23; Urman, “Dabtia 
Inseriptions—4,” pp, 72-81 (se also pp. f2-83 and 31H); Urman, “Dabiira Inscriptions—s, 
pp. 154156 

2 See Sukenik. Beth Alpha, p. 47. A few years xgo Lea Roth-Geeson suggested “that its 
‘more plausible to see Rusticus of Dabira a a contributor tothe synagogue of its founder, and 
the inscription as an inscription of dedication for the syeagogue and not as an inscription of 
the anisan who executed the work." (Roth-Gerson, Greek Inscriptions, p. 52), We find n0 
Isis for her suggestion. 
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Inscription #3 

This fragment of a two-line Aramaic inscription was engraved on a basalt 
lintel. The fragment measures 30 cm. in length, 34 cm. in height; the let- 
{ers are about 8 em. high, The inscription reads: 





Its translation: 


Hlinenna [May he (or they)] be blessed 


Inscription #4 


This basalt-intel fragment contains three lines of an Aramaic inscription 
(see PL. 27b). The fragment measures 26 cm. in length and 28 cm. in 
height; the etters are 3 cm. high. The inscription reads: 











Its translation: 


They made the house of 
May he 
be blessed. 
To the right of lines 2 and 3 are traces of a wreath of leaves in relief, From 
the dressing of the stone, the decorative form of the wreath, and the text of 
the inscription, the lintel seems to have belonged to a synagogue or school 
from around the third century. 





Inscription #5 


This fragment of an Aramaic inscription was engraved on a narrow strip of 
relief work, at the top portion of a basalt lintel. The stone measures 108 
com. in length, 60 cm. in height. The letters of the inscription are 1.5 to 2 
em, high. The inscription reads: 








Its translation: 





Made the gate 


It is reasonable to assume that on the missing piece of the lintel was written 
the name of “X son of Y" who made the gate. The lintel probably belonged 
to one of the Jewish public structures in DabGra. This assumption is further 
strengthened by the ornament on the fragment. In the center appears a 
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spread-winged eagle, head facing left, with a small 
head, throat, breast, feet, and remaining wing ly A 
similar decoration has been found on a lintel in Safed, and was identified by 
N. Avigad as part of an ancient synagogue! On our lintel, a fish in relief 
appears next to the wing of the eagle; a second fish is shown below, sug- 
gesting that this may have been a representation of the zodiac constellation 
Pisces. The inscription is engraved above the outstretched wing between the 
‘wreath and the fish next to it 


















Inscription #6 





This Hebrew inscription was engraved on a basalt lintel (see PL. 28a), The 
lintel measures 170 cm. in length, 42 cm. in height, The letters are 5-10 
em. high. The inscription reads: 














This is the bet midrash o 





Rabbi Eliezer ha-Qappar. 





This formula, its meter, and the spelling of the word ‘3757u, resembles a 


contemporary inscription found at Beth She'arim? The spelling * 





‘one word is unusual and de: 
have intended to write 


erves a separate study. The writer may either 
as two words or indeed as one word; in the 
bove 
referable.” 








light of the parallel quoted nd of similar biblical usage, the second 


possibility seems 








Rabbi Eliezer ha-Qappar was a famous tanna 





ie sage active in the late 
second to early third centuries. Only one saying of his appears in the 
Mishnah: “Jealousy, lust, and ambition put a man out of the world” (M. 
Avot 4:21), However, in muds, and the midrashic 














1¢ Tosefta, the two t 





literature, he is mentioned frequently, both by his Hebrew name—Eliezer 
hha-Qappar—and by his Aramaic nickname—Bar-Qappara.# 





sping wreath in its beak isa recurring 
image was found, among others, en the lise o 
3, Fig 56 

31 Avigad, “Jewish An.” pp 


in ancient Jewish public 


the synagogue at Jap 








32 See Mazar, Beth She‘arim, pp. 39, 199-200, Inscription 423 
This grave belongs to Rabbi tsaac bar Main 
Eeel. 6:10 => Sot xo—And he is not able to 
trooper than him 
5 a 








dispute with one 





ad ed in the sources bythe nickname 
appara is Rabbi E miy anicle Urman, “Eliezer ba-Qappat, 
pp. 7-25, It seme that this article was net Keown 1 Dr. Lea Roth-Gerson when she wrote & 
discussion on “Jews a Dablra”in ber book. Roth-Gerson, Greek Inscriptions, pp. S2-53, 
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hha-Qappar, seems to have been recog- 
nized in his era as an important teacher and sage, The sources reveal he was 
Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi’s opponent in daily life as well as in the halakah.?5 It 
is known that Rabbi Eliezer ha-Qappar collected many halakot, or laws, 
which he arranged in a treatise called “The Mishnah of Bar-Quppara,” or 
“The Great Mishnayor of Bar-Quppara."* J. N. Epstein and S. Lieberman 
concluded that Bar-Qappara was the final editor of Sifre Zuta.”” Particularly 
minent among his students were Rabbi Hoshaya the Great and Rabbi 
Joshua b, Levi, among the most celebrated sages of the first amoraic genera- 
tion. It has been established that Rabbi Eliczer’s first student, Rabbi 
Hoshaya the Great, lived also in the Golan, at Qisrin. 

The lintel bearing the inscription is decorated in relief. On both sides are 
carved two harrier-eagles with outspread wings, each of which grasps a snake 
in its beak. The two snakes, whose heads are carefully represented, inter: 
twine and form a plaited wreath. It should be noted that another lintel was 
found in DabGra with a relief of two harrier-eagles, each grasping a snake in 
its h was carved between the birds, and in the 

































ak. But on this lintel a wre: 
‘center of the wreath a stylized rosette appears. 

The six inscriptions discovered at Dabfra, along with the decorated archi 
tectural elements, point to the existence of a large Jewish community during 
the 





ite Roman period with comparatively rich resources, both material and 
religious/educational. We must imagine several imposing Jewish public 
buildings in ancient Dabdra, amor 
two synagogues as well as the bet midrask of Rabbi Eliezer ha-Qappar in 
the 


which there could be counted one or 








ite second or early third century. 


°5 For example, see ¥.MQ3:1, Sle; B 
16, 

16 See Y. Horayot 3, 
Mandetbaum. p. 257); Song of Songs Ra 
104.22 (ed. Buber, p, 446) 

37 See Epstein, In 





10 164; B. Ned, SOb-Sta; B. Nazir $2; B. BB 





cj Lamentations Rabbah 25; Pesikia de R. Kahana 15:7 (od 
2; Ecclesiastes Rabbah 6:2; Midrash Tellin 








46; Liberman, Siphre Zata, pp 





ion pp. 


38 See Urman, “Bar Qappara—2." pp. 163-172, And see further on this, below, in the 
chapter devoted to Qian 
5» 2. Ma‘or claims “in 1982 Ma‘or discovered the location of the synagogue or schoo!” 








at Dabira (Mao, “Golaa—1,"p. 297). In Mi 
Z. Ma’oa identified the location Of the sya 


x, "Golan —2.” p. 4, he states: “In 1942, 
ue of schoo! (bet midrash)” Wt only remains 
for us to congratulate Christopher Columbus snd hope that he will nthe future publish further 
‘etils of his discovery. Although Ma'or gives credit tothe discoverers of the inscriptions 
and the architectural artifacts that come from the Jewish public buildings at Dabdra, he 
‘unfortunately omitted Muhammad ‘Ali ‘Amishsh and Hscin Shams, who along with S. Ba. 
Le arid M. Hartel, helped transfer the inscriptions to the Golan Antiqutis collection which 
war a that time boused in Quoi 
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HORVAH EAST OF THE BENOT YA'AQOV BRIDGE 


The ruins of an ancient settlement built upon a low hill sloping from east 
to west toward the Benot Ya’aqov Bridge lie at coordinates 2106-2687. The 
ruin, nameless and unmentioned on the maps, was designated by the late Zvi 
Man as “the Benot Ya'aqov Bridge site. 

The author first learned about the existence of antiquities at this site in 
1970 from members of Kibbutz Gadot. In a survey conducted by the author 








and his staff that same year,*! it turned out that the ruin occupied an area of 
about 10 dunams and that the shards found there were from the Roman, 
Byzantine, early Arab, and medieval periods.*? An agricultural village occu- 
pied the site as early as the early Roman period. Its water supply was pro- 
vided by a group of flowing springs on the site’s western edge, The remains 
of an olive-oil press indicates that local residents earned their livelihoods in 
part from growing olives and producing olive-oil, 

n slope of the ruin we found the remains of a monumental 








rectangular structure built of ashlars. The building's lengthwise axis is east- 
west, and its estimated external dimensions are about 14 x 6.5 m. We could 
see on the surface two to three courses of sections of the structure's north, 
ast, and south walls. Nothing of its west wall was preserved on the su 
but its outline could be made out. Inside and around the building, we regis- 








tered two Attic column bases, eight column sections, and three Doric 
capitals—all made of basalt and of excellent quality, At some stage of the 
structure's use, its walls and a number of its architectural items were covered 
with a thick layer of plaster 





In our survey of this site, we found neither ren 





of Jewish inscrip. 
tions nor any architectural items ornamented with Jewish decorations. 
Therefore, despite the presence of remains of the monumental structure at 
the site and even though th c of the area of Jewish set 
tlement in the Golan during the rabbinic period, our survey report neither 
declared that the remains are those of an ancient Jewish settlement nor did it 
define the structure as a synagogue. Zvi Tlan and Zvi Ma‘oz, who visited the 





ruin a few years after our survey, suggested that the settlement there had 
been Jewish and that the remains of the monumental building we had found 


were those of a synagogue.*? Still, until the site in general and the remains 





Seelam, sack, p. 70 

4 See D, Urman, “A Horvah East ofthe Besot Ya'agv Bridge,” Reports of the Siaff 
Officer in Charge of Archaeological Affairs inthe Golan (1968-1972), Archive of the Irae 
Aatigitis Authority, Jraslem (in Hebeew). 

#2 ce previous note, and alo Urman, Gola, 

49 See lan, irae, 9.70: Ma‘. Golan (re. cd), pp. 40-41, M shouldbe pointed ou that 
we found in thie rept no new data host the site fds. 
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of the monumental structure in particular beco 
archaeological excavation, their su 


the objects of systematic 
ns a hypothesis. 








GHADRIYYE 
(EL-GHADIRIYEH, KHAN BANDAK, DANNIKLEH, EL-DANQALLE) 





‘The southern part of this small abandoned Turkoman village was built upon 
the ruins from a Jewish settlement of the rabbinic period. The village lies at 
coordinates 2154-2694, about 800 m. north of the site called “Bin Nash6t 
‘On the western edge of the village there is a flowing spring. 











Schumacher was the first to publish a Jewish item from this site—a 
lintel decorated with engravings of two seven-branched candelabra (Fig. 1).8 
+ published a lintel fragment with reliefs of a 





Alongside this find, Schumac 
wreath and a rosette (Fig. 2 

structures in the Golan—as well as an item decorated with a cross in 
e4 As for the item with the cross, 
el, a column, or the 








‘motifs that are common in the Jewish public 
lief 








(Fig. 3) that was discovered in the villa 





‘Schumacher did not indicate whether it was on a lin 
like, This i 
in no way impugns the reliability of Schumacher's reports. Indeed, 
Schumacher himself had already written in his book, The Jauldn, that in the 


oss reliefs found in secondary use or 








m was not found at the site by later surveys. However, this fact 











Golan region itis difficult to da 





Tn G, Schumacher’s wings, wo different Turkoran vi 
calls eGhadiiyeh (Schumacher, ‘Dscholan."p. 293; Schumacher, Jauldn, p.147) a 
ther Khin Bandak and Dannikich (Schumacher, “Dscholan,” pp. 257-258; Scham 
‘auln,p. 183). The descriptions ofthe two villages are very similar except fo the fact that, 
in his description of Khia Bindak and Dannikich, Schumacher mentions finds with Jewish 
tnd Christin decorations. In surveys condacted inthe Golan after 1967, the Jewish artifacts 
‘mentioned by Schumacher the maps labeled as both Ghidryye and 
ed: Dangalle (see Epstein & ‘On the maps of recent years, ti only 
called Ghidriyye 

4 Schumacher, “Dscholaa,” pp 
74-76, Also see Goodenough, vol. 5, Fig 
“© See previous note 





wes are mentioned; one he 
the 
het, 












sa, p. 267, Site # 











Figs 9-11; Schumacher, Jauldn, p. 183, F 
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not lying in situ, they could be from eithe 
Crusader period * 

In 1968, ed by S. Gutman.*® This 
team found in the walls of the abandoned Turkoman structures many ancient 
hewn stones in secondary use: a basalt stone with an engraved candelabrum, 
(Fig. 5), bases of columns and additional architectural artifacts decorated 
With reliefs of rosettes and ge: s. The team also reported finding 





the Byzantine period or the 


he site was surveyed by a team heat 

















stone fragment with remains of an Aramaic inscription (see Fig. 4 and our 


discussion below) 





LES 
Torcm sd tend 





During 1970-1972, the author examined the ancient remains in the vil: 
lage and its vicinity a number of times. These investigations uncovered an 
abundance of decorated architectural items there—gables, cornices, archi 
traves and the like, These are all characteristic of Jewish public buildings in 
the Golan and the Galilee in the second-temple and rabbinic periods. Among 








thes 





tems we should here point out a cornice fragment with a relief of a 
trailing branch, a ga Syrian type decorated with the egg 
and-dart motif and a rosette (Fig. 6), a lintel fragment with a rosette relief at 
its end and at its center a relief of an aedicula within a relief of a geometric 
motif (Fig. 7). In addition to these art 
fragment with an engraving of a seven-branched candelabrum and a tripod 
base (see PL. 28b)—which may be a fragment of the lintel with the 
graved candelabra first published by Schumacher (see above, Fig. 1)—as 
well as the stone fragment with the remains of the Aramaic inscription 
about which the S. Gutman survey t 

These finds, along with those of the 
of the public structure itself. And ind. 








le fragment of th 











facts, we found in the houses a lintel 

















n reported, 
earlier surveyors, led us to search for 
at the beginning of 1972, 
wwe succeeded in locating in the village remains of walls of a monumental 











47 See Schumacher, Jann, pp. 3-4 
4 Eaten & Guts, 








© See previous note 
50D. Urman, “Ghidriyye, er in Charge of Archaeological 
Affairs in the Golan (1968-1972 rac! Antiquities Authority, Jerusalem (in 
Hebrew); Urman, List, p. 9; Urman, “Golse—6” pp. 2-3; Uman, “Synagogue Sites." pp. 23 
24; Urman, “Golan—7.” p. I: Urman, "Hellenic," p. 466; Urman, Golan, p. 193, Site #69, 
and se also the note foe Site 869, p. 2 
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structure oriented north-south, 1 





the orientation of the public Jewish 
51 In the brief exploratory excavations of 
the structure’s remains (partially buried under a Turkoman house), we suc 
cessfully uncovered 14 m. of the southern wall and 19 m. of the western 
cone.®? The structure's walls were built of basalt ashlars like those of the 


tructure we uncovered at Qisti 









structure at Qisrin and at other Jewish public structure sites in the Golan. 
‘Our surveys at the village also revealed th 
about 10 dunams, and that the site, according to the shards found t 





ite was 
a 


the area of the ancie 








been settled intermittently from the Roman period up to our day 


The Inscription 


The stone 
Got 
Turkoman house (see PL. 29a). After the stone was removed from the wall 
of the house, it turned out to be a basalt door-lintel fragment (to be more 


ment with the e 





raved inscription was discovered by the 








n survey team incorporated in secondary use as a building stone in a 








precise, the left end of the lintel). The fragment is 23 em. long, 33 cm. 
high, and 46 cm. thick, Only two lines of the inscription have been pre 
served, and the height of the letters ranges from 4 to 7 cm. A copy of the 

ound in F 









inscription is to be 





FIG. 4 Aramaic Inscription. 


‘The possibility that the inscription is Aramaic becomes clear with the 
finding of the word "3" at the end of the first line. Therefore we suggested 


earlier publication that the inscription be completed as follows: 








531 ee below, in the set 





2 See Urman, “Synag 2," p. A; Unman, 
Hellenistic." p. 468 
54 See Urman, “Synagogue Sites.” pp. rman, “Golaa—7," p. 1: Unman, 





elles 





tie.” p. 466; Urman, "Kazrin Insertions,” pp. 523-524 
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‘This dedicatory inscription names a donor called Halfo or Halfu son of X 
who contributed to some part of the public structure to which the lintel be- 
longs. The name Halfo (Halfu) is also found in dedicatory inscriptions of 
public Jewish structures uncovered at Capernaum and at Mazra'at Kanaf5 It 
seems that the inscription ends on the second line, with the blessing for- 
mula common in the dedication i 
from the rabbinic period: 
be blessed.”)% 









FIG. 5 Lintel fragment with menorah. FIG. 6 Gable fragment. 


J. Naveh, who included the inscription in his book, reads the first letter 
that is preserved in the upper line as a shin (2)—"3 ~f....°7 In light of this 
reading, we examined the stone again and were convinced that it is indeed 
difficult to determine whether it is a shin (0) or a peh (8), for the stone is 
broken at the letter. Ifthe letter is a shin, then it is possible to complete the 
as common 














rname of the donor and read 1" instead of on, The name 





among the Jews of Palestine in the second-temple and rabbinic periods. 


FIG. 7 Lintel fragment with reliefs of an aedicula and a rosette. 


To conclude our treatment of the finds at the village of Ghidriyye, we 
need to point out that Z. Ma‘oz recently published a basalt lintel (2) frag. 
ment with a five-branched candelabrum with a tripod base engraved upon it 


55 See Naveh Me 





igtions #18-19. 






sic, pp. 27-28 (Inscrigtions #9-10): pp. 30 
- 48 (426): pp. 52-53 (#30-31: p. 62 (FBS): pp. 66-68 439), pp. 7 
57 Naveh, Mosaic p. 146, Inscription #108 


12); pp. 3839 (#18), 
8 (045). 
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(see PL. 41b) and attributed it to Ghidriyye.** But in fact, the fragment was 
discovered at Qisrin and is now preserved in the collection of the Golan 
Antiquities Museum at Qasrin. 5? 

Ma‘oz has also claimed that the Jewish architectural artifacts found in 
Ghidriyye belong to the public structure uncovered at ‘Ein Nashét.® This is 
simply wrong. Indeed, many of the items we found at Ghiidriyye were un- 
covered in or near the monumental building which we had begun to exca- 
vate. These artifacts surely belong to the building just a few meters away, 
rather than to a structure eight hundred meters distant. Ma‘oz also attributes 
to the “Ein Nash6t structure items found at ‘Ein Semsem and at Fakhdra!®! 
Could it really be that the public structure uncovered at ‘Ein Nash6t, whose 
external measurements are only 12.65 x 11.40 m., could have contained all 
the architectural items uncovered there (see our discussion of “Ein Nashot) 
plus all the items found at Ghadriyye, ‘Ein Semsem, and Fakhdra? Certainly 
not 


















‘EIN NASHOT (‘EN NASHUT) 


There is a ruin located at coordinates 2151-2687, about 2,5 kilometers 
northwest of Qasrin, known today as ‘Ein Nashot, after the spring which 








flows at its foot. The ruin, with an area of about 20 dunams (5 acres), was 
ed by the author as part of the investigations carried out at the 
nearby village of Ghidriyye.™ On our first visit at the site, we could imme 
diately see that the ruin was the remains of an impressive Jewish agricul- 
tural village from the rabbinic period. The settlement’s houses had been 
built on a high hill, well-protected by the wadis surrounding it on three 
sides. Remnants of the ancient village’s cultivated areas were still visible on 
the slopes of the hill and in areas across the wadis: to the west, north, and 
ceast. Among the ruins of the village’s homes were two well-preserved olive- 
oil presses (see PL. 29b). These attest to the villagers’ occupation with 
among other things, the production of olive oil—a central part of the 
‘economy of the Jewish Golan in the rabbinic period. However, the prize 
result of the survey was the discovery of a public building's remains in the 




















38 Ma’oa, “Golan—1,"p, 293; Ma’ 
tem n9, 816 in the museum collection 

See Ma‘or, Golan, 9. 36; Ma‘ox, “Golan Synagogues,” p. 14S; Ma‘or, “En Nashut— 
1." p. 1203; Ma‘ee, “En Nashet—2," p. 414 

1 See previous note 

2 rman, “Synagogue Sites.” p. 24; Urman, “Golan—7," p. 1; Unman, “Hellenistic,” p, 
466 (In tis article there is a corruption inthe same ofthe site, instead of “Ein NashO4” it 
was erroneously printed as “Ea Nash"); Urnan, "Kazrn Inscriptions,” pp. 524-528, 

© Usman, Golan, pp. 2: Unman, “Exooomy,” pp. 35-66 





“Golan —2." p. $40 
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site’s western part. Among the building's rubble were many decorated 
architectural items, two of which are particularly worth mentioning because 
they reveal the building's Jewish character. One item is decorates 
relief of a lioness (see PL.. 30a), while the other is decorated with a re 
a seven-branched menorah (see PL. 30b), These two items, plus others, led 
3s of the public structure were Jewish and from 
the rabbinic period.® This conclusion was confirmed in 1987, when Z. 
Ma’‘oz began to excavate the site. 














us to conclude that the remai 








In the excavations conducted thus far, a room has been completely ex: 
vated which Ma‘oz designated as “the prayer hall.” This room is ne 





rly 
square in shape and its external dimensions, in the excavator's first publica- 





tions, were given as 12.50 x 11.30 m7—but, in his later publications, 
12,65 x 11.40 m. According to Ma‘or's subsequent publications, the 
room's internal dimensions are 10.45 x 9:35 m.% The plan he published in- 





rested on two rows of columns, three to a 
row." Of these columns, only five square stylobates were preserved in situ. 


dicates that the roof of the r00 





On one of them, a pedestal was also preserved with a basalt column base, 
decorated with a rosette in relief.7! On the floor of the room, a variety of 








cchitectural items were found including fragments of the architrave's beams, 


S. Bar-Ley carried ont an ad 
g's tains another relief of a seven-branched me 





tional survey of the site and 
h. See Ben: 








AA and Bat-Ley 
65 Mavor, “Ein Nashét” pp 
Nast 412-414, and se 






Maron, G 





(ont, gs 8805's 
raphy there 


Ma‘ae, “En Nashut—2," p41 








4.) p. 23; Ma’or, “Synagogues,” p. 10K; Ma'ox, “Ancient 
(8 Ma‘en, "Bn Nashut—1," p. 1201; Ma'or, “Ea Nashuat—2." p. 4 
© See previous 

The plan appears in Ma’os, “Ancient Synagogues,” p. 121, It was reproduced by 





3 Hach and Zvi lan in their books (Hachlil, Art, p. 145; Mla, Lsruel,p. 109) 
UUnfortanately, the plan fails accurately t0 represent the site. comparison of the plan with 
photographs ofthe room made atthe tine of the excavations (and before the reconstruction 
Work), Ma'ae's owe writings concerning the site, and studies I condocted at the room duting 
the excavations, place great doubt on many ofthe plas details, In particular, the location of 
the room's entrances are misplaced, Furthermore, Ma‘ incrts a podium for a Torah Atk 
(abernah), even though none was uncovered atthe si the excavation, The excavator 
Iimeclf does not reproduce the plan in his later publications, for example, in The New 
Archaeological Excavations in the Holy Land in ts Hebrew and English 

En Nashut—;"p. 1201; Ma'oz, “Ea Nashot-—2."p. 413) 
4 by Ma’ in the site's earlier publications 
Maz, “Synagogues.” p. 108) In later 
2, Ein Nast?” p. 3), however, 
2 relief of & menorah, which be 
pedestal was not discovered in the “Ein 
Sc extlier north of the village of Fakbira by the 
268, Site #72). Conceming th 
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sections and fragments of column shafts, bases, and Tonic and Corinthian 
capitals. Two of these items require further discussion: an onic capital, and 
the architrave beam fr 





The Ionic capital is made of basalt, chiseled in the diagonal Ionic style 
with different motifs appearing on each of its four faces. On one face appears 


a telief of a large, ten-branched (!) menorah with a two-legged base (see PL, 
31a). On the sides of the menorah's base are reliefs of two items, apparently 
unsuccessful attempts by the artisan to depict a shofar and a fire-pan. These 
objects often appear alongside representations of menorot from the rabbinic: 
period Palestine in general and from rabbinic-period G ular. On 
another face of the capital appears a relief of a large egg next to a baseless 
seven-branched candelabrum (see PL. 31b), On the capital’s two remaining 
faces, the motif of the large egg again appears, along with reliefs of birds, 
‘an amphora, an altar, and a rosette (see PL. 32a). 

The architrave beam fi 





























ments reveal that the be 
rated with reliefs of rosettes and that its center portrayed the motif of 
Hercules’ knot of snakes (see PL. 32b). On the sides of the knot are two 
points, one designed as a flower. Under the relief of the snake knot, engraved 
‘on the beam, is the inscription “Abun bar Yose,” which will be treated be- 


u's edges were deco: 











low. 
Inside the room, three steps, or rows, of benches built of finely hewn 
basalt stones have been preserved along the full length of the northern and 





eastern walls, These rows of benches perhaps continued along the room's 





southern and western walls, but only a few remains of the bottom bench 





have been preserved, mainly in the northwest corner of the ro 





The walls of the room 





nd its floor were covered with white plaster, parts 
of which have been preserved, but most of it was found in the collapsed 





rubble on the floor, From the excavator’s reports we learn that on a few 
plaster fragments “red lines were found and among them remains of inscrip: 
tions. On one of the large pieces an engraved inscription colored with a red 
line was found which read: ‘Amen Amen Selah Shalom.”*7? To our regret, 








the excavator has not yet published any reproductions or photographs of 
these inscriptions and we therefore cannot discuss them here 

In his later publications, Ma'oz presents the stratigraphy uncovered in 
the excavation.” He distinguishes four layers or stages. The top stratum 
(Stratum 1) he attributes to the modern period. In this stratum, he says, 








“stones were robbed, many engraved architectural elements were smashed, 
and the synagogue remains were destroyed." 





Maz, “Bin Nash" py 
Ma‘os, "Ea Nashat—2,"p. 404 


72 See Ma‘or, "En Nashut—” p. 1201; Mar. 
74 See previous note 





28-29; Ms‘as, Golan (rev. ed), p. 24. And lily, see also, 








Nasht—2,"p, 
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Beneath this stratum, Ma‘oz identifies Stratum ITA which he attributes to 
the sixth century. This is the stratum, he claims, in which the synagogue 
‘underwent repairs and in which the structure (which he says was erected dur- 
ing Stratum IIB) was last used, Among the repairs which the excavator dis- 
cems in Stratum IIA, he lists the broadening of the base of the Torah Ark,’S 
the addition of a column to the western row of columns, the building of a 
wall for the narthex, which Ma'oz makes out in the building's forecourt to 
the south, and also the laying of a new floor in this narthex. According to 
Ma‘or, “these repairs may have been carried out in the wake of an earthquake 
in the sixth century C.E. (551 C.E.?).""* The excavator adds: 

















This stage continued until the synagogue fell into disuse and the village 
was abandoned. On the basis of an intact lamp found on a 
bench in the synagogue, this abandonment occurred at the end of the sixth 
(oF the beginning of the seven 














According to Ma’or, the synagogue was erected in the period of Stratum ITB, 
The excavator dates this stratum to the fifth century. Indeed, based upon 
“eight coins from the fourth century C.£., mainly from the end of the cen- 
tury (383-395 C.E,)" which were found in “probes dug in the earth-fill of the 
Synagogue's foundations,” with groups of coins uncovered outside the struc: 
ture, he postulates that the synagogue was erected in the middle of the fifth 
century CE." 

A careful study of Donald T, Ariel's report on the coins from the Ma‘oz 
excavations at “Ein Nashdt reveals several contradictions between the infor 
‘mation Ma‘or gave Ariel about the site and that which Ma‘oz has published 
himself.” According to Ariel, in the probes conducted in the foundations, 
four coins were found and not eight, as Ma‘oz reports in his publications in 
the New Encyclopedia.® Ariel dates one coin to the days of Valerian (253. 
259 C.E.), one coin to the years 330-335, and the remaining two coins to 
383-395 C.E. It is clear that from the view of stratigraphic analysis, it 
makes no difference whether four or eight coins were found in the probes. 

(On the basis of the two coins from the late fourth century, Ariel also dif 
































fers with Ma’oz concerning the date of the sy 





gue's erection, He states: 


Dates for the construction and occupation of the synagogue may be 
tured from the finds of four coins from undisturbed deposits below the floor 
level..the latest coin of those from below floor level is one of the com: 
mon SALUS REIPUBLICAE viciory-dragging-captive type, While an iden- 














See my comment on this Torah Ark above inn 
#1" p. 1201; Ms 

‘En Nashot—I,” p. 1201; Ma'oz 

* Ma‘or. “En Nashut~I.” p, 1201: Ma‘oz, “Ea Nashut 

Ariel, “En Nashut” pp. 147-157, 

‘Acicl, “En Nashat” Table 1, pp. 150-15 
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tification neither of emperor nor of mint is possible, a cross in the left 
field of the reverse restricts the type’s chronological range to 383-395 C.e 
This yields a terminus post quem date fort 

building at the end of the fourth century C. 


‘construction of the synagogue 





‘The problem facing us is that of the reliability of the different reports—con. 
tradictions appear not only between Ma‘oz and Ariel but also among 
Ma‘oz’s different publications. Should we rely upon the first reports of the 
excavator,*? his later ones," or upon the reports Ma’oz gave the investiga- 
tor of the coins? To our regret, this problem continually appears in Ma‘oz’s 
publications on his finds in the Golan, This problem makes it difficult to 
evaluate his conclusions about the earliest stratigraphic layer, Stratum IT, 
which he dates to the third and fourth centuries C.E. According to Ma‘oz,* 
stratum III lies beneath the remains of the synagogue, in the western part 
of the building and outside it to the southwest."** Ma‘or continues, “The 
stratum consists of the remains of walls leveled before the construction of 
the building in Stratum IL... However, the true nature of this stratum, 


which has been tentatively dated to the fourth century C.E. is not suffi 




















ciently clear, Shards and coins dating from the first century C.E.,* as well 
as some shards from the Chalcolithic period, were found in various earth 
fills” (emphasis mine). Two questions must be asked of Ma‘o2's excava- 
tions for a clear understanding of this statement: First, did Ma‘oz reach 
bedrock in his excavations? If he did, we hope he left behind enough unex 
cavated area in the room for the benefit of the future generations of archacol 
ogists, Second, in precisely what context were the four coins found that 
provide the excavator and the numismatist as a basis for dating the structure 
to the fifth century? Perhaps, as Y. Tsafrir has already noted concerning the 
excavations of Ma‘oz at Horvat Kanaf, the structure at ‘Ein Nashot was 
built at an early period—second, third, or fourth century C.E.—and in the 
fifth century was restored or had its floor replaced"? 




















3 Arie, “En Nash" p. 149. 

82 Mao, Golan (rev. ed), Ma’oa, “Synagogues,” Ma’oe, “Ancient Synagogues 

8 Ma‘ou, “En Nashut—1," Maer, “En Nashat—2 

% See previous note 

85 The photographs of the excavation published by Ma‘or clearly reveal that the 
southwest atea ofthe room was not well preserved (see, for example, the photograph in 
Ma‘oz, “Synagogues,” p. 107), Al likewise report that “the syaagogue building was badly 
damaged by robbing for building materials, and the south-western comer was completely 
tnising asa result ofthe robbers" pits” Avel, “Ea Nashut” p. 147 

86 Ma‘os writes “coins” in the plural, whereas in Ariel's Table 1 no “coins” ofthe first 
century appear except one. It appears in the column devoted tothe 132 non-straifed coins! 
See Atel, "En Nasbut”p. 150 

7 See Tsait's article in this book, note 20 on page 76. Here, t00, the coin report was 
written by D.'T. Ave. See Avie, “Horvat Kase 
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‘The small dimensions of the room's interior, a considerable portion of 
which was occupied by the three rows of stone benches, casts doubt upon 
Ma‘oz’s conclusion that the room is “the synagogue prayer hall.”** The 
room's architecture sugg at it perhaps served as a study room or 
a bet midrash. But before we make any definitive statements about its origi- 
nal use, we should wait until all the rooms of the complex have been sys- 
tematically excavated and we receive complete and precise reports on those 








ests rather 








excavations 

Further evidence of a Jewish community on this site during the rabbinic 
period was discovered about 500 m. west of the ruin. A tractor digging a 
sewage ditch dug up the lids of two sarcophagi upon which were engraved 
the names of two Jewish departed (below, Inscriptions #2 and #3). It seems 
that the tractor came across the village cemetery. This fact, however, has not 
yet been finally clarified, for shortly after the two lids were discovered, the 
‘work at the site halted.” 














Inscription #1 
‘This inscription was found engraved, as mentioned above, under the snake- 
bow relief that was found in the center of the architrave beam whose pieces 
were uncovered on the floor of that room defined by Ma‘oz as “the prayer 
hall of the synagogue.” The dimensions of the architrave beam piece: 
height—25.cm., thickness—24 cm, (see Pl, 30b). The 
height of the inscription’s letters is 4-5 cm. (see Fig. 1), The inscription 
arly reads: 2. Its translation is: Abun bar Yose. 


703399 ian 


FIG. 1 Inscription 























Until the discovery of the “Rabbi bun" inscription at Qistin (see the 
section on Qfstin), which preceded that of Inscription #1, the name Abun 
was unknown in Hebrew or Aramaic inscriptions of the Land of Israel and 
its environs. Yet rabbinic literature makes it quite clear that this name was 
25; an his 


example, Ma 
cr publications 

9 iis my pleasant d 
the Deputy Staff Officer inch 
‘with this information and graco 

90 mong the Greek inscriptions from the Land of Israel, « burial inscription from the 
Jewish cemetery of Jaffa presents the name Abun once wes. See Klein, ha-Yishuy 
34 Inscription #30 






‘Bin Nacht” pp. 27-29; Ma'oe, Golan (rev. ed), pp. 22 
othe ste etl above 

this point to thank M.S. Bar-Lev, who served a that time as 
Be Of Archaeological fairs in the Golaa, for providing me 
iy permitng me to publish the lis and their inscriptions 
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widespread among the Jews living in the Land of Israel and in Babylonia. 
As we shall see below, the name Abun also appears in Inscription #2. 
The name Yose, which is short for Yosef (Joseph, with the final “ph"— 
peh—dropped), is common in dedicatory inscriptions of public Jewish build 
ings in the Land of Israel? and is even mentioned in the Palestinian 
Talmud.” This name also appears in Inscription #3 of “Ein Nashot 




















ince the content of the inscription is the name of a person only, it is 
difficult to know if he was a donor, a builde 
‘community. If it should become clear that the ro 
beam bearing the engraved inscription belongs served as a house of study, it 
could also be possible that this is the name of a sage. 





or a parnas (\ 


m to which the architrave 











PSYyIopaAniowev 


FIG. 2. Inscription #2. 


The inscription is engraved on the long side of a lid of a gabled 
sarcophagus, made of basalt (see Fig. 2 and PLs, 33a and 33b). The length 
of the lid is 139 cm., the width at its base is 5S cm., and its height is 35, 
om. E 
between them a relief of a styliz 
letters are 5-8 em. in height, is in Ar 





th of its broad sides has a carved relief of 





se and in the foreground 
raved. The inscription, whose 
maic. It reads: 












FF See “Index of the amoraim™ in Alteck, Introduction, pp. 669-681; as well as the 
iseusson below on the “Rabbi Abun” inscription from Qa 

"2 See Naveh, Mozai, pp. 19-20 (Inscription #1), 22-23 (Inscription 
(912) 39-40 (Inscription #19), $2-83 (lscrption #30); 57 (Inscription #3 
1935; 86 (Inscription #50); 97 (Inscription #63), 105-109 (Inscription #70), 

For examples, see the tens of citations of Rabbi Yose in the Jerusalem Talmud 
collected by J. Omanshy in his Hakhme! ha-Talmud (Jerusalem, 1982), pp. 88-90 (in 
Hebrew) 
The joining ofthe name Abwn with the name Youe is very reminiscent of the name of 
two ofthe Palestinian amoraim ofthe thid, fourth, and fifh generations who were both 
called Rabbi Yone bar Abun, (Concerning these amaraim sce Ch: Albeck remarks in Albeck, 
Iniroduction, pp. 336-337 & 395-396). Was there a fanily relationship between ether or both 
fof the two and the peso mestioned in this inscription? It is dificult to answer this question 
either way. but it should be noted that i Genesis Rabbah 469 (p. 466 in the Theodor-Albeck 
edition) an amora by the name of R. Abun (as it appear in the texts that follow the Venice 
1545 edition and the Yemenite manuscript of R. Elhanan Adlet) son of R. Yos, in whose 
name R. Berekiah and R. Helbo, the amorsim ofthe thid sed fourth generations, delivered 
homilies. 








30 (Inscription 
Inscription 
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chronological connection) between Shim'on bar Abun and Abun bar Yose, 
mentioned in Inscription #1. The latter might have been the father of the 
former, but we cannot demonstrate it 


Inscription #3 


This inscription was also engraved on the long side of another gabled basalt 
sarcophagus lid. The lid’s length is 140 cm, its width at the base, 54 em. 
and its height, 35 em. On the broad front side, there is a geometrical rose in 
the center of a circle made with a compass. The rose has six petals, Above 
the circle, a small stylized tree was engraved, 











10 CHC ZANNE OYETIO 


FIG. 3 Inscription #3. 


The inscription was written in Greek. The average height of its letters is 





5 em. Its transcription reads: 


ois Zavveou &( 





Ittranslates: Yose son of Zanno(?) (died at the age of] 70. 

‘As we indicated above, the name Yose was common in the L 
during the rabbinic period. The Greek form ‘loc 
form that generally appears in the inscriptions is 

ww" to "o” were common in that period. 

The form of the name Zavveos is to this point unknown in Jewish i 
scriptions. It has not been found in other epigraphic sources either.” 

In concluding our treatment of the “Ein NashOt findings, let us point out 
that the similarity between the two sarcophagus lids—upon which inscrip 
tions #2 and #3 were engraved—in form, dimensions, and decoration, leads 
1s to conclude that these coffins are from Jewish graves of the same genera- 


id of Israel 
is exceptional and the 
5 but changes of 

















% For examples, see Frey, vol. 1, pp. 88-89 (Inscription #126); 271-272 (Inscription 
£347); 398-399 (Inscription #538), 428 (Inscription #585); 518-519 (Inscription #719) 

9% See Schwabe and Lifshitz p. 9 (inthe discussion of Inscription #23), 

97 The form of a somewhat similar name—Zavedis—appears twice on an ostracon from 
Edu, the estimated date of whichis 49 B.C. and see CPJ, vl. 1, p. 25S (#140). Anothet 
ose form—Zavvos—appears in alist of payers of head tax from Nessana the estimated 
1 of whichis 689 CE. It should be pointed out, however, that from the mame ofthe father 
of that sef-name Zannos—ABahhos-—his Arabic extraction becomes cleat. See Kraemer, 
Nessana, pp. 215-221 (7641), 
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tion. It turns out, then, that “Ein Nash6t was a Jewish agricultural village in 
the Golan whose residents, whether or not any of its residents were scholars, 
used both the languages then current among the Jews of the Land of Israel 
Aramaic and Greek. 


DABIYYE 


This abandoned Syrian village was built in part over the remains of a 
Jewish, rabbinic-period settlement that lies at coordinates 2184-2684. The 
Syrian village was apparently erected only at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, for it is not mentioned in G. Schumacher's first reports. He visited 
the location but was not impressed by the remains—describing them as 
“insignificant building remains of different ages, and some sheep folds." 
Afier his visit to the region in June 1913, Schumacher reported that 
Turkomans had built nine huts there 9? 














FIG. 1 A Jewish burial inscription. 


S. Gutman surveyed the site in 1967 and made out the ruin, reporting 
that “in the village there are scattered bases, capitals, columns, and lin- 
tels.”" About a year later, the author and his team conducted another sur 
vey of the village, in the course of which it became clear that the ancient 
settlement covered about 20 dunams. It was settled from the late Roman pe- 
riod through the various stages of the Byzantine period." In this survey 
and in subsequent visits, it was discovered that one of the Syrian village 
houses was built on the remains of a Jewish public building whose walls 
and entrances were preserved on the surface to a height of 2-3 courses. In the 
walls of this Syrian house, as well as in nearby houses, we found various 








9 Schumacher, “Dscholan,” p. 267; Schumacher, Jaulin,p. 120 

Schumacher, "Ostjordanlnde.” p. 148 

00 Epstein & Gutman, p. 269, Ste #73. 

401 1. Urman, "Dabiyye,” Special Surveys Reports, Archive of the Association forthe 
Archaeological Survey of israel, Israel Antiquities Authority, Jerusalem (in Hebrew): 
Urman, List p. 9 
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architectural items taken from the Jewish public structure incorporated in 
secondary use as building stones." 


In the roof of the Syrian house built atop the remains of the Jewish pub- 
lic structure, we found incorporated in secondary use two basalt fragments 
on which a Greek inscription was engraved. The inscription was engraved 
within a tabula ansata relief that was broken in the middle into two parts 
Because the two parts of the stone were incorporated in the ceiling of the 
modern house, we were unable to take the stone's measurements and ascer- 
tain its precise original use. It is possible that the two fragments once com: 
prised the side of a sarcophagus or a lintel of a mausoleum. A combination 
Cf the drawings of both parts of the stone (see Fig. 1) allows for the reading 
of the three line inscription: 

















It should be transcribed as: ‘Inoods Zetov érawv €. It translates as: “Jesus 
(son of) Seilos. Sixty years old. 

‘The content of the inscription clearly shows that itis a Jewish burial in- 
scription. The name 


71 and similarly written, itis mentioned in Jewish inscriptions 








‘or 22" is the shortened form of the Hebrew name 








papyri from Hellenistic and Rom 
of Josephus,' in the papyti discover 





gypt.!°S It is common in the writings 
iahal Ze'elim, 1 














pears in inscriptions from Jerusalem'® and from Beth She‘arim.' This 


name in its Hebrew and Aramaic forms is used as a Jewish name in the Bar 




















Kokhba letters,"'° in the talmudic literature,'"" in dedication inscriptions 

102 See previous note. And also see D. Urman, “DSbiyye," Report of the Staff Officer in 
Charge of Archaeological Aas tn the Golan (1968-1972), Archive of the Iscael Antiquities 
Authority, Jerusalem (in Hebrew); Urman, “Synagogue Sites,” p, 23; Uriaan, “Golan—7." p. 
2; Urmman, “Hellenistic,” p. 464, Usman, Golan, p. 194, Ste #7S 

1 See Unman, "Kan Insrigions pp. 320-52; Gree and Unnen Ineiption #4 

04 See M. D. Herr, “Contiouum in the Chain of Torah Transmission,” Zion 44 (1979) SI 
note $2 v7), and compare Tehenkver, Jews, p. 184, 

cs see the CPI, vol. 3, p. 180 
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109 Schwabe and Lite pp. 31-32 Inscription 4S 
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1Y Generally, it appears as =<. For examples, see the references of the fourth 
seneration Palestinian amora, R. Joshua (r=) ofthe South, in Y. Shabbat 10:5, 12c; ¥ 
Erobin 1:7, 19b: ¥. Erubin 4:4, 21d; Seba 49, S4. I should be noted that in the section of 
the ¥. Erbin 1:7, 196 that has been 
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from the ruins of Susiya,!!? and even in an inscription discovered at 
Pompeii.''? On the other hand, the name Dethou, which we transliterate as 
x0, has not yet been found in ancient Jewish inscriptions.!"* This name is 





common, however, in talmudic literature as the name of some fannaim and 
amoraim of Palestine and Babylonia. 

In 1975, the site was examined once more by S. Bar-Lev and M. Hartl 
In this examination, in one of the modern buildings near the ancient public 
c, lintel fragment was discovered with two seven-branched cande 
‘engraved upon it (see PL. 35a). This find provides further evidence 
of a Jewish community at Dibiyye in the rabbinic period. 

In August 1982, Z. Ma‘oz conducted a week-long salvage excavation in 








the southern part of the Jewish public structure at Dabiyye.'"” Following 
this limited exeavation—which neither uncovered the whole structure nor 
examined adjacent ancient structures—the excavator issued an announcement 
that the structure had served as a synagogue, published its reconstructed 
plan, and dated it to the late fifth or early sixth century. 

In his excavation report, Ma’oz points out specifically that “the designa- 
tion of the building as a synagogue was established on the 
‘ground plan—a colonnaded hall with its main entrance facing south toward 
Jerusalem—and on the stone with the incised menorot.”"'8 This conclusion 
is premature, for the entire building has yet to be excavated and the lintel 

















as "7am ‘9 and see L Ginzberg, Yerushali Fragments from the Genizah (New York 
1909) p93, line 2, 








3 Naveh, Mosaic, pp, 118-120, Insertions # 
13 Frey, vol. pp-414-415, Inscription #562 





14 tei interesting to note that a similar form of the mame appears in the bi-lingual 
dedication inscription at Palmyra (Tadeo) whove date is 254 CX. Inthe Aramale version, 





the name i WG, whereat the Greek version has 2eethi, See Cooke, Inscriptions, pp. 2 
283, Inscription #123 
118 See the “Index ofthe amonsi” in Atbeck, troduction, pp. 669-681. 1 should be 








noted that 
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name of the Palestinian am 

stinian Talmud (ed, Venice): Rosh Hashanah 
3:8, 794 (x 3); Gittn 9, $04 ( And see also the 
variants of his name in the Mandebaum edition of Pesiktade-Rab Kahana $:1 (p. 78) and 
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sar ae the varaats ofthe name ofthe fist generation Palestinian amora, R otanan (ot 
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1130); 94:3 (p. 1173). The last form—s'¥—is very reminiscent of the form of the name 
ove which appears inthe Palmyra Bi-lingual isceription mentioned in the previous note 

TH6 See Ben-Ari & Bar-Lev, “Survey.” p.2 

'N7 See Ma‘or, “Dabiyye—I." p. 2; Ma‘oz, “DSbiyye—2." p. 21; Ma‘or, “Golan 
Synagogues.” p, 150; Ma‘se, “Excavations,” pp. 49.65; Ma'or, “D8biyye—3." pp. 363-384 
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fragment with the menorot (whose photograph is presented at PL. 35a was 
not found in the structure itself nor even in situ.!!® 

In Ma‘oz’s reconstructed plan, he suggests the existence of two continu- 
us, complete rows of benches built, in his opinion, inside of the hall and 
attached to the western, northern, and eastem walls.!% He writes in the text 
of his report: 








As noted above, a gap of 0.80-1.00 m, was found between the edges of the 

and the interior of the wesicm wall. Although no remains were 
two rows of benches may be restored here, the depth of each about 
(0.45 m, It is thus likely that a pair of stepped beaches ran along two or 
three walls of the hall, with the probable exception of the southern wall 
where the pavement reached all the way up to the wal! 








Anyone who scrutinizes the plan of the excavation and the cross-sections 
that accompany it,!22 will indeed see t 





existence of “a gap...between the 
edges of the pavers and the interior of the western wall” above wall W16. 
‘Yet Ma'oz presents no clear details about this wa 3s not discuss the 
relationship between the top of this wall and the remains of the paving 
which he attributes to the “synagogue phase.” Before sketching the 
“reconstructed plan,” it would have been better carefully to examine the rela 
tionship between W16 and the remains of the paving, and to conduct exa 








and d 














nations next to the northern and eastern walls of the hall to search for the 
remains of the two hypothesized rows of benches. 

Another point worth noting in Ma‘oz's “reconstructed pI 
imaginary lines he draws west of the hall's main entrance, inside the hall, 
adjacent to the southern wall. This is the supposed location of Ma‘oz's hy 
pothesized “Torah-shrine” or 





‘ark-of-law."!2 He writes, “The presumed ark- 
of-law at Daibiyye seems not to have had a stone base, for the pavement he 
extended to the wall." The ark was probably constructed entirely of wood 
‘and was laid directly upon the stone pavement.”5 This imaginary “ark-of 
law” Ma‘oz suggests here is like the imaginary “ark-of-law" which he added 
to the Jewish public structure at “Ein Nashdt.'2 For Dibiyye, however, 
Ma‘oz forgot the end of his own report, where he suggests that the construc- 
tion of the “synago 

















ue at Dibiyye was never completed, since he found no 
existence of a roof.!?” If so, why, in the rainy Golan, 





clear remains of 1 
119 See Ben-An & Bar 
“ x 
"21 Mao “Excavatio 


“Survey.” p-2 





as” p37, Plan 3, 
57.58 Emphasis mise 

5253, Plan | and Plan 2 

"3 Mao, “Excavations p57 
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125 ‘or, “Excavations,” p57. 
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would the residents have built wooden ark and left it exposed to the forces of 
nature? 

We turn now to a brief examination of the excavator’s dating of the 
structure—the end of the fifth or beginning of the sixth century C.E, In the 
report of the excavation and the publications that appeared thereafter,'2* 
Ma‘oz divides the strata that he found during his brief excavation of the 
structure thus:!2 

Stratum I: Modern Period. The ruined synagogue was inhabited in the 
modern period. To this end, the walls were rebuilt and other walls, arches, 











‘and rooms were added. The ancient pavement and column footings were par 





ly destroyed. 
Stratum I: Byzantine Period. The synagogue was erected in the 
Byzantine period and was paved with dressed basalt slabs, When some of 
them were removed, « hoard of coins (more than five hundred) mostly from 
the fourth to fifth centuries C.E. was discovered, including a gold coin of 
Gratianus, from about 400 C.E. The coins and pottery date the construction 








of the synagogue to the late fifth or early sixth century 
Stratum III: Late Roman Per 





A series of small rectangular rooms 
separated by a paved alley were uncovered from the Late Roman period, The 
walls of the rooms are carefully built of roughly cut stones. Many of the 








ved as the synagogue''s foundations. There were traces of ash on the 
floor in one of the rooms. Potsherds and coins from the Late Roman period 
(third to fourth centuries) were found on the floors. 





Still, any archaeologist who carefully reads the reports on the coins and 





pottery found at the excavation 
report,!3! cannot hi 


who published the po 


in comparison with Ma‘oz's excavation 
but notice that despite the attempts of the scholars 
ery and the coins to examine the finds according to 





1, there is no coordination 





the stratigraphic schema provided by the exca 


between their conclusions and those of Ma‘oz.!"? Especially evident is the 








contradiction between the date Ma'oz sets for Stratum IT and that which D. 
T, Ariel provides after an analysis of the coins. Ariel writes inter alia: “ 
‘occupation phase of the Synagogue was foun 





Five of the seventeen loci 





TDK tao, “Excavations; Ma'ee, ~Dibiyye—3” p. 384; Ma‘, “Diiyye—4"p. 318 
129 Ma‘or, ~Dibiyye 4p, 318 

130 Kiebrew, DADINE,” pp. 66 
131 Maron, “Excavations,” pp. 49-5 





Ariel, “Dibiyye” pp. 74-80, 


152 Ann Killebrew, instead of examining the pottery and dating it independently, relied 
upon the coins that were found in each individual stratum forthe pottery dating sce the end 
‘of cach discussion where she deals with each of the three groupings in Killebrew, 
‘Dibiyye.” pp. 66-73. With regard to the date o nding of the “synagogue,” one 
should pay attention to Killebeew’s statement (p. 67), The second assemblage of ceramics 
‘was recovered from fills associated with the construction of the synagogue. Doe 10 the 
fragmentary nature ofthe original syaagogue love, nove of vhese loci was sealed and the 
possibility of later contamination cannot be completely ruled out 
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containing coins were wholly or partly sealed. L120 was the only sealed lo- 
cus which could date the pre-synagogue phase. However, the only coin 
found in it was unfortunately unidentifiable..." And after many twists 
and turns—given that the latest Byzantine coins that were identifiable from 
the hundreds of coins found at the excavation were from the years 395-408 








C.E.—he summarizes as follows: “In spite of the paucity of coins of the 
fifth century C.E. observed in excavations in Syria-Palestine, the weight of 
the numismatic evidence sugy t Dibiyye was con- 
structed in the early fifth century C.E., shortly after the date of the site's lat- 
est coins,"!™ This final conclusion of Ariel's is odd, given his earlier 
statement (quoted above), “No occupation phase of the synagogue was 
found.”!5 But despite this oddity, a gap of about 100 years (!) remains be- 
tween the date suggested by Arie! and that suggested by Ma‘ov. 

We will not tire the reader further with comparisons between Ma‘oz. and 
Ariel, Let us only hope that one day, when the structural complex in its en. 
tirety has been excavated, we will receive more reliable reports and analyses. 
From our familiarity with the structure, let us only point out that the floor 
which Ma‘oz attributes to “a synagogue,” is a pavement that laid by those 
who used the structure in the later periods. Thus, the date of the building is 
probably the third or fourth century C.E. But for firm conclusions, we must 
wait for the excavation of the entire structure and, preferably, of the nearby 
buildings as well 






ests that the synagogue 


























SANABER (ES-SANABIR) 





This abandoned Syrian village lies at coordinates 2129-2675. G. 
Schumacher visited there in 1884 and was not impressed by its ancient re- 
mains. He wrote, “es-Sandbir—a ruin with 15 winter huts, between the sim- 
ilarly named wadi and the Widi el-FakhGreh. The remains of antiquity are 
unimportant.""* 

In 1967, the village was surveyed by S. Gutman and his team, who re 
ported that the southern part of the Syrian village is earlier than its northern 
part, and that the early part rests upon a ruin.!>” Gutman also reported that 
“in the village there are hewn stones, fragn nd a capital 





nts of columns, 





with four spirals with reliefs of pomegranates between them."!38 


133 Ariel, “Dibiyye.” p74 
134 Adel, “Dibiyye” p. 78 

535 Ariel, “Dabiyye.”p. 74 

36 Schumacher, "Dscholan,”p. 318; Schumacher, J 
ptcin & Gutman, , 269, Sie #76, 

See previous ote 
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‘A short time after Gutman’s survey, the site was surveyed again by the 
author and his team.!"? This survey established that the area of the ancient 
mainly from the Roman and 
of basalt ashlars incorporated in 





ruin is about 20 dunams and has shards 
Byzantine periods. We found an abundane: 
secondary use in the houses of the Syrian village; these apparently came 
from one or more public buildings of the second-temple and/or rabbinic pe 
shafts of columas and the capital which 











riods. During the surv 
rman had reported were rediscovered. In addition, the survey also found 
two Attic column bases and three Ionic capitals. In the southeast area of the 








ruin, it was possible to make out the tops of the walls of a monumental 


building, but without systematic excavation it was difficult to estimate its 





precise dimensions. 

In 1976, Z. Tlan published a photc 
which a seven-branched candelabrum was incised, A square had been incised 
beside it, which perhaps represented a fire-pan."*! According to Tlan, the 
stone was found by S. Ben-Ami of Kibbutz Merom Golan and its source 





raph of a basalt lintel fragment, on 








‘was the village of Sandber. In light of the discovery of the lintel fragment, 
this village in antiq 
Saniber in the list of 


lan came to the conclusion “that Jews also lived i 


uity.""? In his last book, Han included th 





Village of 





sites in which there may have been synagogues." 

Tan's conclusions are acceptable to us primarily bec 
cation in the heart of the Jewish settlements in the Golan in the second 
ison of the Attic bases and the Tonic 
e with those from Jewish public buildings in the 
he same era strengthens the possibility that 


ause of the site’s lo 








temple and rabbinic periods. A compa 
the si 





capitals found 
Galilee and the 
Sander had at least one Jewish public building. 














PAKHORA 





This abandoned Syrian village can be found at coordinates 2148-2674. The 
‘was first surveyed in 1967 by S. Gutman and his team, who reported 





villay 
that “the village is new and has 

North of the village, near a volley ball court beside a new, isolated 
Syrian house, Gutman’s team fou n of four basalt column 








» antiquities. 











139 D, Urman, “Sandber Special Sureys Re 
Archaeological Survey of isral, Israel Antigui 
Una, Lis. 10; Untian, Golan, p. 194; Ste #78 
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41 tan, Golan, p 167 
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143 than, tae, p. 323. 
44 Epstein & Gutma,p. 269 Si 
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shafts, and near them, a basalt pedestal, on which there are lovely reliefs of 
meander, flowers, and an cight-branched candelabrum (see PLs. 35b and 
36a). The stones were not found in situ. 

In 1968, the author surveyed the village and found ancient building 
stones in secondary use in some of the Syrian houses and a few shards of the 
Roman and Byzantine periods.'* On this occasion, the area of the volley 
ball court was also investigated, but while the column shafts reported upon 
by Gutman and his team were rediscovered, the pedestal decorated with the 
candelabrum had disappeared. Later, the pedestal was discovered in the late 
Moshe Dayan’s collection and was transferred to the Golan Antiquities 
Museum in Qasrin when it was erected. 

In his publications on “Ein Nashdt, Z. Ma‘oz determined that the 
pedestal mentioned above had been taken from the Jewish public building at 
Ein Nash6t.! He even published its photograph as if it had been uncov 
cred at that site.""? He provides no sound basis for this link, however. 
Indeed, the facts of the pedestal’s travels just related makes clear that 
Ma’oz's identification is incorrect. As we mentioned in our discussion of the 
“Bin Nashot site (see above), Ma‘o2"s attempt to ‘adopt’ architectural items 
from various sites forthe rather small structure at “Ein Nash6t suggest that 
it was as tal as the famed Tower of Babel, Furthermore, ifthe pedestal with 
the candelabrum had been plundered from ‘Ein Nash, then the four column 
shafts found beside it also originated there (increasing the building's height 
even more!). These observations all suggest that the remains of a Jewish 
public building should be sought at Fakhir itself. 

Support for this possibility appeared in 1972 when a new bed was cut 
south of Fakhdra for a paved road to the new Israeli urban settlement of 
Qusrin. During the initial cutting of the roadbed, a large site was discovered 





























at coordinates 2144-2676 “with the remains of many buildings and much 
pottery from the Roman period.”!S° A Roman coin found at the site was 
identified as a coin of the city of Tyre from 182/183 C.B. Also found at the 
site were the remains of an olive-oil press and an ornamented architectural 
antifact.'5! 

Shortly after the road was cut, S. Bar-Lev conducted salvage excavations 
at this site in which he excavated a few rooms in two private structures. A 








45 Bpsein & Gut 





268, Site 
See D. Urman, "Pakhira.” Special Surveys Reports, Archive ofthe Assocation for 
the Archaeological Survey of Israel, Israel Antiquities Authority, Jerusalem (in Hebrew) 
‘rman, Golam. 195, Site #79, 

14 tan, “Menorot” p. 118. 

48 See above, note 65 inthe section on “Ein Nash 

149 Sec, for example, Ma'oz, “Golan—1,” p. 1202; Ma'se, “Golan—2,” p. 413 

150 en-An and Bar Lev, “Golan—I." p. | 

‘St Ben-Ad and BarLev, “Golan—I." p. | 
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full report on these excavations have not yet been published, but according 
to Bar-Lev’s preliminary report, he uncovered “fragments of Herodian lamps 
and many bowls and cooking pots of the second and third centuries C.E."!52 

During a visit the author made to Bar-Lev’s dig, it became clear that the 
site extends over 5 dunams and itis possible also to make out ancient ashlar 





building stones. 

‘The dates of the pottery uncovered by Bar-Lev and the remains of an 
olive-oil press characteristic of the Jewish settlements in the Golan, com- 
bined with the fact that this settlement lies in the heart of the Jewish region 
in the Golan in the second-temple and rabbinic periods, permit us to hy: 
pothesize that the remains are of a Jewish settlement. It is possible that the 
Source of the pedestal with the candelabrum relief is a public building once 
located at this site, but its precise location has yet to be identified 





ALMADIYYE 
(GL-AHMEDIYEH, ‘AMODIYYE, EL-HAMEDIYEH, SHUWEIKEH) 


Abmadiyye is an abandoned Turkoman village which lies on two low hills 





near a group of springs about two kilometers northeast of Qasrin at coordi 
nates 2160-2679. 





yy 
Was Aa 





FIG. | Relief of menorah, shofar, and incense shovel. (After Schumacher.) 


‘The village was first surveyed by G. Schumacher in 1884," and was 
visited by him once again in June 1913.' Schumacher discovered a num: 
ber of decorated architectural items that we now know belonged to a Jewish 
public structure of the rabbinic period. One item is decorated with a relief of 
Aanine-branched menorab, a shofar, and a fie-pan (Fig. 1).!85 





152 pen-Ari and BarLev, “Golan—2." p. 1 


153 Schumacher, "Dscholan,” pp. 281-282; Schamacher, Jaulén, pp. 70-7 

154 Schomacher, “Osjordanaade.” pp. 149-150. 

155 See Schumacher, "Comespondesaes,” p. 333; Schumacher, “Dscholan,”p. 282, Fig 
34; Schumacher, Jal, .71, Fig-7 
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A similarly decorated item was discovered in the late 1960's in the vil- 
lage of Yahidiyye and published by Z. Ilan.!% At first, Tan thought the 
decorated stone from Yahidiyye was the same item seen by Schumacher here 
at Ahmadiyye. In his last book, however, he added the possibility that they 
were two similar items produced by the same artisan, 57 

Schumacher also published a sketch of a window lintel with two 
‘menorot incised in its ends (Fig. 2).!%* The candelabra are seven-branched 





and the one to the left lacks a base. Schumacher registered a similar lintel at 
Khiin Bindak (Ghadriyye)—a site found about two kilometers northwest of 
Ahmadiyye (see the discussion of Ghidriyye). Schumacher’s report includes 
asketched copy of the Jewish inscription in Greek, which the surveyor nei- 
ther read in its entirety nor explained.'** (See Fig, 3 and the discussion of 
Inscription #1.) 














FIG. 2 Lintel with two menorot. (A\ 





et Schumacher.) 





In 1968, the village was surveyed by a team lead by S, Gutma 
this survey, a section of a Hebrew inscription was found, hitherto unknown 
(see PL. 36b and Inscription #2). Two years later, a survey was conducted 
there by the author.'@! Its purpose was to measure the area of the site and 





determine the periods of settlement from pottery remains—the details of 
which had not been reported by the earlier surveyors. Our examination pro- 





n abundance of shards from 
ent 


duced few shards of the Hellenistic period but 
the various stages of the Roman and Byzantine periods. Tops of 
walls led us to conclude that, at its greatest extent, the ancient settlemet 
covered approximately 35 dunams.!® Around and within the abandoned 
Turkor 














an houses, we found several architectural artifacts whose source Was 
‘one or more Jewish public buildings which had been dismantled by the 





pp 7-118 
Han, frael.p. 65 
158 See Schumacher, “Correspondenzen,” p. 
4 Schumacher, “Dscholan,”p. 282, Fig. 33; Schu 
1 Bptcin& Gutman, . 260, Site #78 
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Affairs inthe Golan (1968-1972), Archive of the Israel Antiquities Authority, Jerusalem (in 
Hebrew Urman, Lis, p. 10; Vern, Golan, p. 195, Site #80. 
182 See previous 
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Turkoman settlers (as Schumacher testified).! Among the items found in 
the survey were a lintel with a relief of a garland with a ‘knot of Hercules,’ 
pedestals with pillar bases, and sections of columns and Doric capitals—all 
made of basalt. These are all items typical of Jewish public buildings in the 
Galilee and the Golan." In the village, we also found a boundary-stone 
fragment with part of a Greek inscription (see Inscription #3 below), 

In 1978, the site was surveyed yet again by Z. Ma‘oz, but this effort 
produced no new finds." 














Inscription #1 


(On a (basalt?) stone tablet, whose nature and dimensions were not given by 
‘Schumacher, an incised two-line Greek inscription was found, which he 
copied and published. 


(CT. 
LloycTIN 


FIG, 3 Inscription #1 





Its transcription is 2ijuw ‘lobor.vofu). which translates as “Simon, son of 


ne has not been found by later surveyors, it is difficult to 





determine if this was a section of a dedicatory or burial inscription, The lat 
ter possibility seems to us more plausible, but only the stone's rediscovery 
can provide a 
mprecise copies." It is therefore doubtful if we can attribute any signifi 
cance to the sign which appears in the sketch above the “o” (omicron) at the 
‘end of the second line of the inscription. 
Simon” (2{ywv), which is the G 


certain answer. It is well-known that Schumacher often made 














The name ek pronunciation of the 


Hebrew name “Shim‘on,”" is known as a Jewish name both from the lit- 


163 Schumacher, pp 281-282; Schumacher, Jauldn, pp. 70 
164 ‘See above, note 161, and also Urman, “Synagogue Sites.” p. 25; Urman 
‘Hellen 








Ma‘ez, “Golan—1;" p. 293; Ma‘er, "Golan—2." p54 
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le. the sketch ofthe incised menorah and the inscription, “I Yeb 
the Hazzan,” that appears in Schumacher'« book (The Jaulda,p. 141, Fig. 45) Is 
the column from Fig that stands today is the Golan Antigoities Moseum at Qastn, 





The possibility that his sign isthe eter °C" doesnot seem likely to-us. See Gregg and 
(Urmag, inscription #91 





168 See Casswo-Salzmann, pp. 188-189; Schwabe and Lif 
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cerary sources of the second-temple and rabbinic periods,!®® and also from the 
burial inscriptions uncovered at Beth She‘arim,!"° and other places."7! The 
form of the name ‘I , however, is so far unknown as a Jewish name 
in the inscriptions of this period.'"? Yet a check of the talmudic literature 
reveals that this name—tike similar names such as "loi 
which stem from Latin renderings of the Hebrew name ‘Zadok’ —was com- 
‘mon among the Jews of Palestine in this period."”3 We find evidence of this 
primarily in the Palestinian Talmud where the Palestinian amora, Rabbi 
Justini, is mentioned.'” It should be noted that in talmudie literature, the 
forms of the names Simon, Justa, and Justini are attached only 10 
Palestinian amoraim of the third, fourth, and fifth generations," that is, 
those living in the late third and the fourth centuries. Two inscriptions in 
which the name Simon appears at Beth She‘arim were discovered in a burial 
hall dated to the fourth century C.E.""® These facts suggest that the inseri 
on likewise derives from the fourth century—a period 
Justa, Justini, or Justinos were common among 


























when the names Simo 


the Jews of Pa 








'@ xamples of the appearance of the name “Simon” as a Jewish name inthe second: 
temple period abound inthe writings of Jouephs, se Schalt, Josephus, p. 113, For examples 
ffom talmudic literature, see the many passages conceming Rabbi Simon inthe Jerusalem 
Talmsa, collected by Omanshy in Omanshy, Sages p. 1 


19 Schwabe and Lishite, pp. 38-36, Inscriptions #59 











See, for example, Frey, vol. 2, Nos. 880, 920, 1173, 1184; as well as Ovadiah, 
Sarcophagus." pp. 225-290 

This mame appears once in a Jewish inscription from Palestine—in a dedication 
inscription writen ia Aramaic in a mosaic Nloce ofa public ractue thal Sukenik uncovered 
at Beth Alpha; see Sukenik. Beth Alpha, pp. 43-47. However, in this instance it is clear 


beyond any doubt tha the person by this name mentioned in the inscription is one of the 














emperors known as Justinos, and Sce Naveh, Mota. pp. 72:73 

"73 See Teberhover, Jet, p. 192; Schwabe and Lititz, p. 98 

"74 See, for example, Y. BB 8:5, 1b. And for deta, se Urman, “Kazrin Inscriptions 
517, not 20, 

173 See Altec, Introduction pp. 659-68, 

16 Schwabe and Lith p. 38; Marae, eth She‘ari, p97. 

"77 I should be pointed out thatthe combination ofthe forms of the name Simon with 
Justi) appears in the alms i the name of the fourth century Palestinian amora—-<third 

ncration —Albeck, Introduction. p. 246), Rabbi Josten Rabbi Simon (¥. Erubia 6:3, 23e 
Y. Shoqalim 2:1, Ac; and perhaps also in Y. MS 4:3, $4). Without detailing the Variant 
appears above derives from the mai readings as well as Vaants with which we have deat 

see Urman, “Kazria Incriptions.” p. S17, note 20). Was there 2 family 

of any sort between the amoraR. Jsti en Rabli Simon and Simoa ben Justios 
Justin) mesioed i his inscription 0 answer But it should 
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Inscription #2 
‘The stone upon which this inscription was engraved was not found in its 
original site.!78 It is 56 cm. long, 35 cm. high, and 23 cm, thick. It is a 
fragment of an architrave decorated on its upper portion with a relief of a 
vase from which there is an emerging leafy vine branch with a cluster of 
grapes (see PL. 366). On the fragment’s bottom portion appears the follow 
ing inscription, engraved in Hebrew letters (7-9 cm. high): 


4AvoVw19N 


Fi 





4 Inscription #2 


This should be transcribed as 


J. Naveh speculates that this isa segment of a text in Biblical style 
{You shall not] stray from observing 








{his laws and doing his commandments).""7 
tis difficult to reconstruct its content, as Naveh has indicated, in spite 


in preserved 





of the relatively large number of letters that have be 
Nevertheless, until an additional fragment of the architrave is discovered, we 
suggest also weighing the possibility that this inscription comes from the 
list of the 24 Levitical courses that served in the Temple along with the 24 
Priestly watches during the second-temple period." I suggest the following 


reconstruction, ...nIND }.--. It would be translated as “...the 














course] (of) Mush, (the) course [(of...." Mush was the second son of Merar, 
8! and the father of the Mushi family mentioned in most of the 





son of Levi, 


‘genealogical lists of the families of Levi preserved in the Bible."* 








See Epstein & Gutman, p. 269, Ste #78 
19 Naveh, Mosaic, p. 147. Inscription #109. 
'80 There is clear evidence of the existence of Levitial courses during the second 
temple period. The most outstanding of these is Tos. Tas. 3-2-3 (pp. 336-337 in the 
Licherman edition), "Moses ordained eight courses forthe Priests and eight for the Levit, 
‘fier David and Samuel the seer arse, they mase them into twenty-four priestly cours and 
twenty-four Leviical courses, as is writen, "David and Sarmocl the ner established them in 
thei office of trust.’ (1 Chron. 9:22); these are the Priestly and Levitical courses, Came the 
Prophets that were in Jerusalem and ett there parallel to the twenty-four 
Priestly and Levitical courses a i writen, "Command the Israelite people and say to them, 
‘My food which is presented unto Me" (Nam. 28:2}. This cannot mean al the lsraclites, bat 
it teaches us tha one's delegate is as himelf. When it is time forthe course, ie Priests and 
Levites go up to Jerusalem, and the Isracltes ofthat coarse, who cannot go to Jerusalem, 
‘ther in thelr cites and read the section of the Creation and are excused from work that 
fntire week.” (talics mine) See also Aatigaities Vil $§ 366- 367; M. Taa. 4:2; Y. Taa. 4:2, 
‘62d; Y, Pesahin 4:1, 30e; B, Tas. 27a; Numbers Rabbah 3:10 

{ste seems that the form of the name mush appearing in the inscription (assuming my 
proposal is correct) is the comect form of the name, rather than the form mashi, which is 
preserved in the genealogical lists of the Levites in the Bible (se following note), The atshi 











four stand 
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‘The inscriptions (all fragmentary) ofthe list of the 24 Priestly courses so 
far discovered can be reconstructed on the basis of the list of courses in 1 
Chronicles 24:7-18.!* By contrast, completing the above inscription is dif 
ficult because no complete formulation of the 24 Levitical courses has been 
preserved in the Hebrew Bible,!* certainly none similar to the courses of 
priests and musicians.'*5 That a complete text of the Levites’ 24 courses 
ved in the Bible may be explained by the fact that during the 
-ond-temple period, the Levites were forced out of their positions in the 
‘Temple courtyard by the priests." Its also reasonable to assume that after 
the destruction of the Second Temple, some people (pethaps of the Levitical 
families?) wished to preserve the memory of the Levitical courses,'®” just as 
others preserved the memory of the 24 Priestly courses.!*# 


























Inscription #3" 


‘This basalt fragment is 26 cm. high, 28 em. wide, and 28 em. thick, Four 
ireck inscription have been preserved (the average letter height: 3 
com.) It reads: 





lines of 


AI@ONAIO 
PIZONTAOP 
AQEAPN.M 





form is a postessive indicating “belonging to,” and meaning “of mushi." Compare, for 

example, | Chron. 6:3 ("And the sons of Kobath: Amram, Ithar, Hebron, and Uzziel..") 
ith Numbers 3:27 ("To Kohath belonged the clan ofthe Amaramites (ha-amrami), the clan 
the Izharites (Aa-ichari the clan of the Hebronites (ha-hebroni), and 

Uzeieites (ha-uzzielif these were the clans of the Kohathites (ha-kohathi).”). The 

phenomenon ofthe prescvation (or. more precisely, the “absorpion”) of name forms that in 

their origin were possestives in biblical genealogical list is quite common, See, for example, 
the 408s of Mera: Ethan son of Kishi son of Abdi. (1 Chron. 6:29) in contrast to 

ofthe soas of Merar, ksh son of Abdi. (2 Cheon, 29:12), 
See Exod, 6:19; Nom. 3:20, 333, 26:58; 1 Con. 6:4 6:32, 2321, 23:23, 2426, 24:30, 




















189 See Naveh, Mosaic, pp, $789, 91, 142-143, Inscriptions #S1, 52,56, and 106, 





‘And seen this, J. Liver under the rubric “Course, Priestly and Levitcal C 
ia Biblia, vol. 5, pp. $89-S80; Live, Priests and Levies, pp. 11-32 

1 Chron. 24:7-18, 259-31 

WS See Safrai, “Ritual,” pp. 370-371 

18 Some support fr this premise we find in the fact that even though the ealy paytanim 
(Qewishlitargical poets) devoted many of their piyatin (liturgical poems) and lamentations 
to the memary of the 24 Priestly cours, lamentation pati devoted tothe memory ofthe 
courses ofthe Levtes-muscians have also beea preserved til our ay. See Siddur R. Saadja 
Gaon, pp. 414-416 (in Hebrew) a¢ well asthe kerovor of Ha Kalie published by E. Fleisher in 
“On the Courses inthe Piyyuti.” Sina 62 (1968): 19 ff. (in Hebrew) 

18 On this see Urbach, "Mishmaro,” pp. 

189 The 
Inscription 























jscrption was read and transl see Gregg. and Urman, 
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‘The inscription should be transcribed as: ...\(Bov StoplCovra Sp(ov?)s 
Apv.q. . eun{vkuv..., Its translation: “...a stone demarking (the) boundaries 
(of... 

‘The first two lines, no doubt originally preceded by several others, fit the 











an boundary stones discovered in the 
ed; it would 


form familiar from a number of Dioe 
Golan.! It is difficult to know how OPAQZ is to be interpret 








be an unusual spelling of Spous, the word tentatively proposed here. In the 
third and fourth lines, we would expect the name of a landowner, a village, 
ora people, but the letters” illegibility makes reconstruction futile 

To sum up our discussion of the Jewish finds from the village of 
Abmadiyye, we must note that despite the damage to the ancient site done 
by the nineteenth-century Turkoman settlers, we have no doubt that system 








jons at the site will reveal remains of one or more 


archaeological excava 
Jewish public buildings from the fourth century C.E., and perhaps eatlier. 








ED-DORA (KH. ED-DORA) 


This abandoned Syrian army post was built upon the ruins of an ancient set 
tement and stands on a lofty spur at coordinates 2124-2664. 

Ed-Dara was first surveyed by G. Schumacher in 1884, who wrote: “A 
ruin with eight winter huts of the ‘Arab el-Wesiyeh, between the Wadi el: 
FakhGra and the Wadi es-Saniber. In the west and south, where the city was 
not so well protected by nature as in the east, there are basalt terraces of 
jick wall of great unhewn blocks of basalt. It 









steep incline, and a triply 
ids south to a pile of ruins, out of which stems of pillars and Doric capi- 
tals, and also a corner pillar, rises. This, I presume, was the old city gate. 
From here the old city walls run in a sharp angle for a little distance further 
towards the southeast. On the city 














ate carefully hewn stones, 6 feet long, 
are to be found; there are also capitals lying about in other places, In the vil 

itself, which lies inside the city wall, I noticed nothing of interest.”"2 
After the Six Day War, the site was surveyed by teams led by C. Epstein 
and $, Gutman, who reported that at the summit of the spur there are re: 
mains of buildings built of hewn stones in secondary use, and that a carved: 














190 sce, e.g. Gregg and Una, Inscriptions #10, 11,42, 43,209, 240, 

191 Here we must note that HUttenmeister and Reeg expressed their opinion thatthe 
Segment of the architrave upon which Inscription #2 was found is characteristic of the 
arcitraves that were found in synagogues ofthe thied century (See Hutienmeister and Reeg. 
pp. 4-5) Stl, in their opinion, on the basis of ths fd alone ts ficult to be definite about 
{ie fact that there was a synagogue im Abmadiyye. If these investigators had seen the 
abundance of architectural items that we found inthe village during our survey, their opinion 
‘would certainly have boca dilfere 

192 Schumacher, “Dsc 























279-240; Schumacher, Jaulin, pp. 130-131 
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t from the spur’s south part.!93 Epstein and 
the buildings on the spur there are shards, 
tine, and Ottoman periods, whereas at 

the foot of the spur, in the trenches of the Syrian Army post, they found a 

great quantity of shards from the early Canaanite period (Early Bronze 

Age).!% 

In 1968 and again in 1972, the author surveyed the site and found pottery 
from the Middle and Late Bronze Ages, and from the Middle Ages (the 
Middle Arab period)—in addition to the periods noted by Epstein and 
Gutman."¥5 In the survey it was possible to make out both the remains of 
the walls described by Schumacher and the ditch which Epstein and Gutman 
reported. I discussed these fortifications in a previous publication and 
pointed out that “without an archaeological excavation it is impossible to 
determine to which period these fortifications belong.”!% 


Gutman also reported that amon 
from the Hellenistic, Roman, Byz: 











At the location Schumacher identified as the city gate, we found many 
well-hewn, basalt stones (ashlars) as well as several column shafts. There is 
litte to indicate that this structure was a gate rather than a building. If sys- 
tematic archaeological excavations are conducted there, perhaps remains will 
be found there of a monumental building from the second-temple and/or rab- 
binic periods, 

Near the ruins of the houses of the Arab village that preceded the Syrian 
Army outpost, we also found an abundance of ancient finely-hewn stones 

id several pillar shafts, as well as Doric and Tonic capitals of the types 
common in Jewish public buildings of the Galilee and the Golan during the 
second-temple and rabbinic periods. The quantity of remains suggests 
more than one public structure existed at the site. 











At the southern and western edges of the ruin, we found parts from a 
number of olive-oil presses, and on the spur’s southern slope a complete 
olive-oil press was located in situ. The presence of several olive-oil presses 
atthe site reveals that during the second-temple and/or rabbinic periods olive 
oil was one of the staples, perhaps the only one, of the local economy. 

In October-November 1988, the site was surveyed yet once more by A. 
Golani, who reported finding Chalcolithic shards at the site, in addition to 
those found in earlier surveys.'"7 The surveyor estimated the area of the ruin 




















"9 patein & Gutman, p. 270, Ske #83 

194 See previons note 

'95 D, Unman, “ed-Dérs," Special Surveys Report, Archive of the Association forthe 
Archaeological Survey of Israel, Israel Antiquities Authority, Jerusalem (in Hebrew); D. 
tinan, cable Roots ye tap On one 
Golan (1968-1972), Archive of the Israel Antiquities Auority, Jerusalem (in Hebrew); 
‘Urman, List, p. 10. 

‘See Unnan, Golan, p. 195, Site #82 and the note fortis site on p. 212. 

Golan, “Golan,"p. & 
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as 75 dunams and reported uncovering the remains of a bath-house of the 
Byzantine period at the site. Nevertheless, his most important find, for our 
focus was a fragment of a basalt stone slab measuring about 30 cm. high 
and about 48 cm. wide. On it was incised an Aramaic inscription with let- 
ters some 4 to 8 cm, high. The inscription reads: 








Tetranslates:“Amah (or Umath) daughter of Shimon.” 
This is a fragment of a Jewish female's gravestone whose father’s name 
was Shim‘on, one of the most common Jewish names inthe second-temple 
and rabbinic periods, The name Shim‘on also appears in other Golan in- 
scriptions." It seems thatthe man who incised the inscription fist left out 
the third letter in the maiden's or girl's name and added it sometime ater 
completing the next word. Asa result it is unclear whether the leter is a1 
or an. If her name was Umath this may be the Aramaic form of the name 
Evuddn, which also appears on a burial stone we unearthed at e-‘AL.!™* 

The find of the tombstone fragment of a Jewish female enables us to 
postulate that a Jewish settlement existed at ed-DOra during the second- 
temple and/or rabbinic periods. This settlement, like most of the Jewish 
settlements ofthe time in the Golan, supported itself atleast partially by 
growing olives and producing olive oil, as the remains of the olive-oil 
presses attest, From the size of the site, the abundance of the ancient 
building stones (ashlar), and the quantity of architectural items identified by 
the various surveys, itis possible to suggest that this settlement contained a 
tuumber of Fewish public buildings. 























lsrin (QasRiN) 


This abandoned Syrian village was built at coordinates 2161-2660, upon and 
within the ruins of a Jewish settlement from the rabbinic period. Today the 
area serves as a tourist park for the display of antiquities, near the new 
Israeli urban settlement of Qastin which was erected in the mid-1970"s. 

G. Schumacher, who visited the place in 1884, did not discern the Jewish 
remains and described the site in a few words: “A small Bedawin winter v 
lage, with a group of beautiful oak trees and old ruins, south of el- 
‘Ahmadiyye.”2”° In 1967, the site was surveyed by a survey team led by S. 

















198 See Inscription #2 in the section 
section on Amadiyye 

199 See the section on Al, as well as Gregg and Urman, Inscription #61 

200 Schumacher, “Dscholan,” p. 340; Schumacher, Jaaldn,p. 194 





in Nashdt, as well as Inscription #1 in the 
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Gutman, They were 
In 1970, the author and his team surveyed the abandoned village again, 
and determined that the area of the ancient site ha 
dunams across a low hill with moderate slopes. This hill may actually be 
tell containing construction remains to a depth of at least three meters. The 
survey gathered small amounts of pottery from Middle Bronze Age IIb, from 
the Late Bronze Age, the Iron Age, (especially Iron Age II), and the 
Hellenistic period. A larger quantity of shards was collected from the differ- 
ent stages of Roman, Byzantine, early Arab, middle Arab (Mameluke) and 
ter Arab (Ottoman) periods."? In the Syrian houses, the survey found a 
number of decorated architectural items in secondary use as building material 
that had gone unreported by Gutman’s team. The origin of these items was 
apparently the Jewish public building complex. Of these architectural items, 





St lo report the remains of a Jewish public build. 





once spread out over 50 


























two basalt doorposts require further mention, On one of them, an eleven: 
branched menorah with a tripod base was incised (see PL. 37a)2 On th 
second doorpost were found stone reliefs of a five-branched menorah and, be 
side it, a peacock pecking at a cluster of grapes « le (see PL 
37b).2 

In April 1971, the author began to excavate the Jewish public build 
remains at Qisrin, In 








a pomegra 





ng's 





Wo seasons of excavation, the boundaries of a large 


rectangular hall were uncovered (18 x 15.40 m.), which our first reports des- 





ignated as “the syn 
ntral doorway located 





ygue hall” (see PL. 38b).25 Leading into the hall is a 
center of its northern wall (see PL. 38a), This 
doorway, whose width on the inner side of the wall is 1.90 m, and on the 
outer side is 1.45 m., has been preserved to its full 2.45 m. height, The 
doorway fi pted bands with a flat architrave, a 
and-dart design. On the lintel of the 











me is composed of s 





convex frieze, and a cornice with an ¢ 





doorway, in addition to these sculpted bands are also reliefs of a wreath tied 
in a ‘Hercules knot" flanked by two pomegranates and two vases (amphorae). 
At the foot of the doorposts, two Attic pilaster bases project from the wall 











In the southeast corner of the hall, in the eastern wall, there is a small 
21 Epstein & Gutman, p, 270, Ste Wd 
22 5 Unman, “Qstn,” Reports ofthe Stel] Officer in Charge of Archaeological Afairs in 








the 6 ofthe lsael Antiques Authority, Jerusalem (in Hebrew) 
08 could be ineep 2 tee of lie although the presence ofthe 
tripod base makes this interpre 








O See note 202, and also Urman, “Golan —3 p, 





‘Qagin Synagogue.” p. §; Usman, “Synagogue Sites,” pp. 25-27; Urman, 

olan —7." p. 2: Unnan, “Hellenistic As forthe definition of the use ofthe 
hall as a ber bn ‘Una, “Kazsin Inscriptions," p. $13, note 2, a8 
well as in my article “The Hs Ausemibly and the House of Study: Are They One and 














the Same?” sppearing in volume I of thi 
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doorway whose width on the inner side of the wall is 0.85 m. and, on the 
outer side, 1.05 m. This doorway, which narrows toward the inside of the 
hall, leads to an adjacent room and provides evidence that the hall we 
excavated is only part of a large complex of a Jewish public building 
Further evidence that the hall comprises part of a larger complex is the fact 
that the hall's western wall continues southward across the corner formed 














where the hall's southern wall converges upon it.2* 


Within the hall, along all four walls, we found the remains of two rows 
of benches constructed of well-hewn basalt stones (ashlar). Parts of column 
shafts, as well as the bases and capitals of the hall's columns, were found 
scattered in the rubble or in secondary use in the later construction within 
iby structures. It seems that the roof of the 





the hall, adjoining rooms, or nea 
hall originally rested upon two rows of columns—four in each row—and 
uupon a pair of pilasters found incorporated in the construction of the 
southern wall (see PLs. 39a-40a). It should be noted that the capitals we 
found in the Qisrin excavation are identical with those Schumacher found at 
ls 











Yahddiyye.20” These capitals, which ation of the Tonic ca 
widespread in sites of southern Syria, are characteristic of the Golan’s 
Jewish public buildings from the second-temple and rabbinic periods 








706 JZ. Ma‘or's writings, he bas published a plan of the hall in which he places an 
entranceway in the western wall larger ia width (according 10 the laa) than the ope in the 
forthern wall (See Ma'oa, "Qastin” p. 4 Ma'or & Killebrew, “1982/1989,” p. $2: Ma‘or & 








Killebrew, "1983/1984," p. 290, Fig 1; Ma’or & Killebrew, “Ancient Qasrn.” p. 8; Ma‘or & 
Rillebrew, "Quario—I,">. 1433; Ma'cx & Killebrew, “Qastin—2," p. 1219). Recently be 
wrote, “Traces of another entrance were found inthe western wall Ms lintel bears a double 


meander relief (swastika). A geometric relief of rhomboids and triangles, with a rosette in 
the center probably belonged to a window above this entrance.” (Ma‘cr & Killebrew 
‘Qasein--2." p, 1220) In Ma‘or & Killebrew, “Qastin—1,”p. 14 

Width of the entranceway in the hall's westera wall is only 1.20 m., and in Ms‘o 
Killebrew, “Ancient Qusrin.” pp. 1819, noe 7 be states, “Because this door was elimina 
ina later remodeling. its presence was indicated only by an iner thresbold-stone 

inthe benches along the west wall ofthe prayer ball. Pragmests of it 

fn secondary use incorporated ito recent lean4o strcture afjacent to the syna 








te points out thatthe 


& 















inthe 
west These included the threshold sone and the doosjam stones, ane of which was incised 
with a tee of life” Ma‘or's identiGcation of 

mistaken. Inthe two seasons of excavations we conducted at Qisris—prior to Ma‘ox's 
txcavations—we uncovered the entire layout ofthe hall's ower walls and some tops of the 
hall's walls and the ‘south, and east, We also excavated the 
extemal surface of the hall's nother wall othe foundations and most of the length of the 
extemal surf he one who vas the Firat to excavate in 
the structure, and wha, among ether things, exeavated wall ofthe all designated by 





















fis western wall. Therefore, a 















‘Ma‘oz asa "payer hal” and asthe one who, ia the coune of excavation, disasiembled the 
Inter structure adjacent to the westem wall ofthat ball, I mast note the hall's wester wall 
contained no traces of an entranceway, Today's visitor tothe ste, unfortunately, will find an 
fntranceway in the westem wall because of Ma'oa’ involvement inthe site's preservation 





struction. I reget to say, bowever, the door has ao te scientific basis 
07 See Schumacher, “Dscholan.”p. 203, Figs 60-61; Schumacher, Jauldn, . 271, Fis. 
142-143; and see more about this Father on ia the chapter on Yabodiyye 


and 
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From the stratigraphy, the shards, the coins that were uncovered in the 
hall's excavation and other areas of excavation around it, it became clear th 
this hall was built in the first half of the third century C.E, From then on, it 
went through several stages until the end of the thirteenth century, In its 
first stage, which lasted until the mid-fourth century, along its four walls 
there were two rows of well-hewn basalt stone benches. The hall floor, at 
this stage, was made of a layer of thick plaster grooved to imitate stone 
slabs. During the second stage of the hall's use a mosaic floor was laid on 
top of the plaster floor (greatly damaged in later stages of occupation). At 
this time, a low platform near the center of hall's southern wall was also 
built. The date at which the second stage began is not clear, but it appears 
that it occurred sometime in the second half of the fourth century. The third 
art of the seventh century with the 


























stage opened at the ying of a plaster 
floor atop the mosaic one. From this period, a cache of 82 coins dating from 
598-603 C.E. was discovered, near the northeast comer of the platform 205 A. 
date for the destruction of the hall after the third stage is not known, but it 
is clear that it was destroyed by an earthquake, Sometime after its destruc: 
tion, the northern part of the hall was rebuilt and it appears that this rehabil 
itated section served as a prayer hall at least until the thirteenth century. 
When the northern part was restored, a wall containing a small niche was 
built facing south. The stones for this wall were taken from the ruins of the 
southern part of the hall (which was restored only after our excavations). 














(One of these stones contained part of an Aramaic inscription (see Inscription 
#1). A second, rectangular niche was opened in the inner side of the western 
wall, in the center of the northern part of the hall. Incised on a stone at the 








bottom of the niche was a five-branched menorah. 

It is difficult to ascertain the identity of the people who repaired the 
northern part of the hall and used it until the thirteenth century. Were the} 
Jews or Muslims? Ma‘oz, in his various publications, ignores the incise 
candelabrum and the niche above it, and argues emphatically that the place 








served as a mosque. During our excavations of this part of the hall— 
which examined the hall entirely—we found no artifacts or other evidence to 
support this conclusion (excluding the niche facing southward). It is possi 
ble, additionally, that some time after the third stage of the hall's history, it 
was also used by Christians (perhaps only in the twelfth century), The first 
indication of this is that on the upper plaster floor we uncovered in the 
northern part of the hall, ceramics were found typical of the Crusader sites in 
twelfth-century westem Palestine, The second indication is that a careful pe- 











208 The cache of coins was discovered during the preservation and reconstruction work 
at the site under the supervision of M. Bea-Ari and S. Bar-Lev. My thanks goto Mr, Bar-Lev 
‘who placed this information at my disposal 

2 See note 206. 
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rusal of the lintel over the central doorway of the hall's northern wall reveals 
that the center of the wreath contains a carved cross 

In the decades immediately preceding our excavation 
of the building complex was the cemetery of the Syrian village, and just 
outside the doorway in the hall’s northern wall, a large structure of a sheik’s 
tomb had been built, which we dismantled at the start of the excavations 
there. A platform built in recent decades served as a base for the sheik’s 
tomb using building stones and decorated architectural items taken from the 
complex surrounding the Jewish public building. When we dismantled parts 
of this platform, we found an Ionic capital upon which a three-branched 
menorah was incised, as well as a fragment of a window lintel containing a 





at the site, the area 











bas relief of a five-branched menorah (see PL. 416)" 
Upon the conclusion of our excavations at the site and after a new road 
was paved nearby in preparation for the new urban center of Qastin, many 





interested parties began to visit the site, At the beginning of 1974, near the 
ruins of a Syrian house east of the Jewish public building complex, one vis- 
tally discovered a basalt stone on which was carved a complete 
(below, Inscription #5). In September 1975, the author 


itor accid 
Hebrew inscriptior 
together with D. Groh, conducted another survey of the ruins of the Syrian 
village houses and the site's agricultural periphery.2!' In the course of the 
survey, a number of architectural items hitherto unknown to us were discov 
ered, including two lintel (2) fragments with segments of inscriptions 
(below, Inscriptions #2 and #3). In 1975-1976, M. Ben-Ari and S. Bar-Lev 
completed the excavation and restoration of the hall and supervised the clear 
ing of part of the ruins of the Syrian village, when the place was turned into 

















4 tourist site, as mentioned above. In the process of this work, two Aramaic 
inscription segments were discovered.2"* One of these belongs to Inscription 
#1, and we shall therefore designate it as Inscription #1a. The second in- 
scription will be identified as #4 

This history 
been abbrev 


article's ope! 





ation at Qisrin has unfortunately 
New Encyclopedia, In the 





archaeologic 
din the entry on “Qusrin” in the 











ing remarks, Z, Ma‘oz writes 





In 1978, a stratigraphic probe was conducted under the synagogue floor by 
Bar-Lev and Z. Ma‘o. A new series of excavations was carried out in the 
synagogue from 1982 to 1984, on behalf of the Israel Department of 











210 jn continuation of the mosque theory which Ma'ge especially developed in his 1988 
article with Ann Killebrew, he insists thatthe platform wpon which we found the sheik's 
tomb is "a 13th century platform outside of the mosqoe: this was used for prayer in the 
summer.” (Ma'or & Killebrew, "Ancient Qaicin.” p. 5). We can only note that this 
‘determination has no basi 

2M See Urmnan, “Qasr.” pp. 23 

212 My thanks to S. Bar-Lev here 
inscription tegments 














so, who generoesly allowed me to publish these 
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Antiquities and Muscums (today the Israel Antiquities Authority), under the 

tion of Ma’oz, R. Hac A. Killebrew, Excavations in the vil- 
lage were begun in 1983, directed by Killebrew. An area of about 1,250 sq, 
‘m. was cleared in the northem part of the village, including the synagogue 















and domestic build 





This paragraph leads the reader to several inaccurate conclusions. First, 
Ma‘oz and Bar-Ley were not the first to carry out exploratory stratigraphic 
excavations beneath the so-calles 
ried out in the northern part of 
probes. M. Ben-Ari and S, Bar-Lev carried out similar excavations in 1975. 
1976, in both the southern and northern parts of the hall.?!4 Second, the ex: 
cavations conducted by Ma‘oz, Hachiili, and Killebrew in the years of 1982. 
1984 were primaril 





synagogue floor.” The excavations I car- 





he hall over two seasons conducted such 











in the rooms east of the synagogue and not wit 
it.*!5 Third, in the final sentence of the quote, Ma‘oz attributes to himself 
and Killebrew the excavation of “An area of about 1,250 sq, m.,..in the 
northern part of the vil dling the synagogue and domestic build- 
ings." But in 1988 he wrote: “During the 1983-1986 sea 

200 square-meter segment (40 meters north-south and 30 meters east 














ons, we opened 





713 Thay ia Ma‘ox & Killebrew, “Quyein—1," p. 1423 and Ma‘or & Killebrew, 
‘Qasrin—2," p. 1219, Parentheses mine 








Hines, M. Ben-Ari and 8, 
Bar-Lev have #ot published the results oftheir seasons of excavation there, forthe Iwo 
ceated their archaeological work and turned to other things. Perhaps theit new work i 
Important, for Bat-Lev became a leader of the Israeli setlements in the Golan, and has 
served as head of the Qastin City Cot siace this new city was established. Sil, is to be 











hoped that when they free themselves ofthese cecupations, they will publish the results of 
their excavations atthe sit 





te 1 on page 18 of Ma‘or & Killebrew, “Ancient Qassn,” “Rachel Hach 
wre asked by the council (ihe loca! council of Qasrin—D.U) to begin a 





sew excavation (a Qfstin—D.U). The spring 1982 sea 





roncenrated onthe cleaning and 
hitectural fragments. (emphasis mive-D,U) This last sentence 
indicates that, inthe first season, the excavators didnot concer themselves with excavation 
atthe area but only with leaning and recoeding the archaeolopical items. Unfortunately 
Ma‘oa fils to give proper ered to the archscolopats who studied the ite prot to him. His 
implication thatthe author, as well as M. Ben-Ar\ and S. Bar-Lev in thie tum, did not clean 
and register all the archacological artifacts that were discovered in the excavations and 
various surveys conducted at the site is preposterous, Indced, a Ging cabinet full of 
‘material—reports coecerning these sites and others, including photographs was transfered 
by M. Ben-Ari and S, Bar-Lev to Z Ma’oz when he became the archaeologist for the Golan 
District in the Israel Antiquities Authority. He continues his lack of courtesy to previous 
excavators when he says, "The later, medieval ations tothe synagogue were recorded, 
examined, and partially dismantled.” Who did the work be fils to give credit for? Primarily 
the expeditions led by the author, Ben-Ari, and Bar-Ley—not by the team led by Ma‘o, 
Hachlili, and Killebrew. He goes on to say, “In 1983, investigations of the village 
commenced. From 1983 through 1987, excavations ofthe village and synagogue have been 
lander the directorship of the authors.” Agsi, be fails to acknowledge the site's previous 























6 See note 213. Emphasis mine. 
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west) east of the synagogue.”2"” Thus, althou: 
of Qisrin, the syn: 


h Ma‘oz and his colleagues 





jogue was largely excavated 





excavated the ancient vill 





by others well before their arrival on the scene 
Finally, it should be noted eport detailing the shard finds and 
the plans of the stratigraphic cross-sections has not yet been published from. 
the “stati 1978 by Bar-Lev and Ma‘oz.2!* 
To summarize our criticism of the publications on the excavations at 
Qisrin by Ma‘oz, and Ma‘oz and Killebrew, we emphasize that the problem 
ors but rather one of the relia- 





ta final 








raphic probe” conducted in 











‘giving credit to previous excat 
bility of their writings. One hopes that Ma‘oz and Killebrew, instead of 


overlooking archaeological excavations prior to their work in the Go 





will dedicate their efforts to full and reliable publication of the exca 
und the complex of the Jewish public structure at 





tions they conducted an 
Qisrin, Until such a publication appears, itis better that the readers and pub- 
leading character 








lishers of encyclopedias be aware of the incomplete and 
of the Ma'oz-Killebrew repo ations at Qisrin 
We shall now tum to the v. 


which we can learn more about the Jewish community that lived there dur: 








1us inscriptions discovered at the site, from 








ing the rabbinic period. 


Inscription #1 








a1 Sin a * 








FIG. 1 Inscription #1 





Ma‘oe & Killebrew, “Ancient Qasrin.” p11. Emphasis mine 
18 Instead of such a report, we find in Ma'oz & Killebrew, “Ancient Qastin," . 7, the 
following statement by Mace. “Inthe surmmer of 1978, Bar-Lev and I excavated @ small 








the synagogee, Three main floors and one working 

action of the synagogue were recovered. Based 
soocluded that the synagogue (at 
spproxmatcly the hth centunes 
cothing beter than this statement (0 
ity, a8 an archaologs, to provide 


probe in the south-westem com 
rface th to th 

fon the ceramic evidence fr 
fynagogues of Horvat Kanaf 



















(Qisrin—D.U) was fist eee 
CE)” (Emphasis mine—DL 
atest to the scientific stand 
research with firmly based dates 





length about ten years ago, but in Hebrew. See 
There the reader will beable to find copies and 
prevented from presenting bere 


91 discussed these inscriptions 
UUnman, "Kazrn lasriptons.” pp. 53 
photographs which, for technical reason 
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This portion of an Aramaic inscription was engraved between two 
parallel straight lines on a well-hewn basalt stone, The stone's exact place 
in the public structure is unclear; it may have served as an architrave in the 
hall's first stage. The stone fragment is 1 m. long and 32 cm. high. The 
height of the inscription’s letters is 5-7 cm. The reading of the inscription is 
clear: ...J709 

‘At the first reports of this find, we suggested completing the reading 
thus:220, Joey That is: "...X son of U}zzi made (in the 
sense of “donated to make") this accommodationf...."224 J. Naveh, who in- 
cluded the inscription in his book, accepted our reading and added: “There is 
no way of knowing the nature of this accommodation mentioned here; it 
may be that it was some architectural part of the synagogue structure."222 

After a prolonged study of this inscription, we suggest interpreting this 
¢ ) as a room or hall in which it was customary to have ‘7237! 
that is, “M72,” group meals or ritual repasts. These meals often followed 























the fulfillment of an obligatory religious ceremonial. J. N, Epstein and 
5. Lieberman have already shown that the ‘737 (feast) is mentioned in Y. 
Shabbat 4:2, 7a: “R. Yonah and R. Yose visited the house of study of Bar 
Ulla where there was a “feast.” And in Y. Shabbat 20:1, 1c, they found, 
In the days of R. Judah b. Pazi there was a ‘feast in the house of study..." 
In his book Ha-Yerushalmi ki-Peshuto, S, Lieberman further explained the 
second passage: “It seems thatthe regular ‘reclining’ (at a meal) in the tal 
mud and the special place where one reclined during the meal was called 
‘npan."4 The revuah should therefore be explained as “a known term for 


some sort of gathering with food and drink at which people were re- 














clined.” 

Y. Megillah 3:4, 74a, suggests that some sages held that synagogues and 
houses of study should not be a place for eating “Houses of assembly 
[that is, synagogues] and houses of study, one does not behave in them 








2 Urman, “Golan—7," p. 2; Urman, “Hellenistic,” p. 462. 


2 See Naveh, Mosaic, pp. 9-10 


222 Nave, Momaic,p. 147, Inscription #110 








® Concerning group meals and meals associated with religioss occasions in the 
traditions and customs of the Jews of the Land of liral in the rabbinic period, see A, 
Oppenheimer, "Groups that were in Jerusalem,” ia A. Oppenheimer, U. Rappaport and M. 
Stern, eds. Chapters inthe History of Jeraalem daring the Second Temple In Memory of 
Abraham Schalit (Jerusalem, 1981), pp. 178-190 (in Hebrew). See, especialy, pp. 185-189, 
and the references thereto earlier research. On the 52>, see alio Metis, "Revua.” pp. 
465-466 

224 §, Licherman, The Literal Jeratalem Talmud (Sersslem, 1935), p. 213 (in Hebrew). 

225, N, Epstein, “On the Remains of the Jerusalem Talmud" Tarbic 3 (1932): 243 (in 
Hebrew); S. Lieberman, “Jerusalem Talmod Fragments,” Tarbis 6 (1935) 234 (in Hebrew), 
JN, Epstein, "On the Jerusalem Talmod Fragment” Tarbiz 6 (1935): 236-237 (in Hebrew). 

28 See J.N, Epstein, “On the Jerusalem Talmud Fragment,” Tarbie 6 (1935): 236 (in 
Hebrew), 
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frivolously, one does not eat or drink in them...” There seems to be sig. 
nificant disagreement on this matter, however, for Y. Pesahim 1:1, 27b, re 
lates the following story. “R. Jeremiah inquired: ‘What of houses of assem- 
bly and houses of study regarding checking for leaven?’ Iti required because 
(leaven) is brought in on Sabbath and New Moons.” Y. Moed Qatan 2:3, 
81b (=Y. Sanh. 15:2, 260-b) relates: “R. Yohanan said: ‘One may borrow 
money even at interest for a society [whose purpose is fulfilling a specific] 
religious commandment and for sanctfying the New Month..." R. Yohanan 
would go to the synagogue in the morning and collect crumbs, eat them, 
and say: ‘May my lot be among those who ate here last night.”” These pas- 
sages reveal that on Sabbaths, New Moons, and gatherings of the “religious 
commandment societies,” it was customary to feast in the synagogues and 
the houses of study. These meals linked to religious ceremonies, as well as 
other meals,2* were probably held in special rooms or halls set aside for 
this purpose in the synagogues and houses of study of the rabbinic pe 
riod. 2? 

Until the inscription’s continuation is found, we will not know how to 
complete the word Fram or f for this isthe first time tha 
this word occurs in Jewish dedicatory inscriptions. Support for the comple- 
tion [rn]Z2° comes from the appearance of the word wrwa7 in Nabatean ded: 
ication inscriptions. In a bilingual inscription—Nabatean Aramaic and 
Greek—that was discovered in 1866 in Sidon, the editor ofthe CIS reads:*%° 























and completes the Gr Aovoapi 6 Beiva ZJuidou oBparn- 
‘ybs [dvéaBn bev, 
‘Similar formulas have also been found in an inscription at Haraba, near 





27 And also see Tos. Mey. 3(2).7 (pp. 
Licherman edition); a well as B. Meg, 28a, 

28 see above, note 223, 

29 Following a conversation on this muster wth my teacher Professor S. Lieberman, he 
wrote me the following ".Ftom thes salem Talmod Shabbat 4, 7a; 20, 17e) it is 
qd laces where they ate."—from his leter 
tome of Wednesday, Rosh Hosesh Eul [Eel 1], $733 (1973) 
ram, vol 2 (Paris, 1893), pp. 188-189, Inscription 








225 in the Zuckermandel edition; p. 383 in the 











230 See Corpus Inscriptionum Semi 
160. 

231, Dussaud and F, Macler, Voyage archlolopique au Soft et dans le Djeel ed-Druse 
(Pais, 1901), p. 195, Inscription 477; lem, Mission dan le régions désertques de la Syrie 
‘moyenne (Pais, 1903), p. 313, Inscription #19. 
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and in Bosra itself:2™ 





These three inscriptions are undoubtedly dedicatory inscriptions. In all three, 
the names of the donors who contributed for the erection of the 
mentioned. From the Sidon inscription, we also learn that the 
dedicated to the god Dushara, the 

‘The scholars who dealt with these three 
culty translating the word xr 














id god of the Nabatean pantheon, 
batean inscriptions had diffi- 
and have in fact provided no sati 











tory expla 
inscriptions to point « 
This suggests that Inscription #1 should be completed [77] 
thermore, our analysis which links Qistin's [7]2:29 or (77 
Nabatean 
ritual meals 2 


ation. But this has no impact on our study, for I brought these 

t the ending “kn— at the end of the word Xn 
And fur- 
}or37 with the 
sheds light on the latter's meaning—it signifies a hall for 















Inscription Segment #la 





This second inscription fray 





ment forms part of Inscription #1. Its letters 
were carved betw pace of about 10 
‘em, between them—just like the letters of Inscription #1. The manner of 
formation and the style of the two 


en two straight parallel lines, with a 











ments’ letters is quite similar, and 





about 5-7 cm. The length of the second stone 
nt is 38 cm., its height is 33 cm., and its thickness is 22 cm. 


their heights are identic 
fr 





ba 
a7) 


FIG. 2 Inscription #1a, 


232 & Linmana, Publications of the Princeion University Archaeological Expedition to 


Syria in 1906-1 1909, Disision IV. Semitic Inscriptions, Section A Nabatean 
Inscrigtions from the Southern Haran (Leyden, 1914), p. 58-39, Inscription #71 

233 See the publications mentioned in lly that of E. Litman 
(oe 232). pp. £5. 

234 Op the halls for feasts and situs! fea 
Nelson Glucck’s comments in his book Deities 








and 





among the Nabsteans see, for example 
4 Dolphins (New York, 1965), pp. 163-191 
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We s 
That is to s 


Its reading is clear: 
I 


‘twenty minahs. 





st completing it as either 
‘two minahs...” or 











ay not be the entire number. It n 





Of course, two or twenty be that 
before the number “two” or “twenty” there was another number indicating 
“ens” (before the two) or “hundreds,” similar to that written in Daniel 6:2, 
“It pleased Darius to set over the kingdom one hundred and twenty satraps, 
who should be throughout the whole kingdom...” Still, this possibility de 
ah coin at the time of the inscription. The 











pends upon the value of the m 
minah, ot maneh in Hebrew, as we know, is mentioned many times in the 
talmudic literature, but its exact value in Palestine at different times during 
the rabbinic period has yet to be ascertained. This makes it difficult to es- 





timate the position of this inscription fragment relative to Inscription #1. It 
may be that Ben Uzzi was the donor of a number of minahs, but this re 
lation at the present. For answers to these and other questions, 








nust wait until other parts of the inscription are uncovered. 
Let us further point out that this is the first time that the minah appears 
n of a public Jewish building of the rabbinic period. 








in a dedication inscript 
Tn the rabbinic-era Jewish dedication inscriptions found thus far in Palestine, 








the only contributions mentioned are of “one tremis,"26 “three gi 
“a half dinar"? “one dinar™ “three dinars, and “five gold dinars.” 





Inscription #2 





FIG, 3. Inscription #2. 





See D, Sperber, "On the Value of the Maneh,” Taipioth 9 (1970): $91-611 (in 
Hebrew), especialy p. 611, note 
236 See Naveh, Mosaic, p. $7, Inscription # 
(935; 114, tnsripion #74 
37 Naveh, Mosaic, p. $7, Inscription #33. 
238 Naveh, Mosaic, pp. 62-64, Inscription #35. 
239 Navch, Mosaic. p. 60, Insciption # 
240 Naveh, Mosaic, pp. 92-93, Ins 








60, Inscription #34; p. 62, Inscrptic 








341 Naveh, Masaic, p54, lscrpton #3 
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‘The original use of this basalt fragment is unclear. The stone was found 
with its upper part and sides broken; only on the bottom can the remains of 
the original edges be seen. The length of the stone fragment is 42 cm. and 
its height is 30 cm. Its thickness is unclear because it was examined whil 
part of the wall of an abandoned Syrian building. Of the inscription, the re 
‘mains of two lines were preserved (letter height, 4-6 em.) 

The reading of the upper line is difficult since its letters were severely 
damaged when the stone fragment was set into the wall of the Syrian 
building. In the bottom line we read np...” T suggest 
completing it as, 7: Halafta contributed 
and made...."22 

The formul 
some time from the Jewish dedication inscriptions in Palestine, For exam- 
ple, the Aramaic dedication inscription discovered by J. Braslavi 
(Braslawski) at ‘Till’ 














that is, * 








% (“contributed and made”) has been known for 















Naveh translates it as, “May he be remembered for [good] Baruk/the 
Alexandrian (%) who (2) here/contributed and ma{de) /hfis) gate/[Ame}n 
Peace.” 

Another Aramaic dedication inscription contains this formula. It was un 


covered in the mosaic floor of a Jewish public structure at Jericho. Naveh 


renders it as follows: 








2 in translating the word (Ccontributed’) we have followed Naveh 
(Naveh, Mosaic p. 10) 

243 See J. Braslawski, “The New Inscription of “Abelin, 1 (1934): 31 Gin 
Hebrew); “A Synagogue Inscription at “Abelli,” Yediot 2, n0s. 3-4 (1935): 10-i3 (in 
Hebrew). 

24 See Naveh, Masuic, pp. 43-44, Inscription #21. And also see what H. L. Ginsberg and 
S. Klein noted about this nseription, Yediot 2, nos. 3-4 (1935) 47-48 in Hebrew), 

245 Naveh, Mosaic, pp. 103-108, Inscription #69. For a recent discussion of this 
insription, see N. Wieder, "The Jericho Inscription and Jewish Liturgy,” Tarbis, 82, 00. 4 
(1983): 557.579 (in Hebrew) (and especially ee there pp. 563-S6S). and similarly in the 
comment of M. A. Friedman, “The Verb ‘pinrw’ in Palestinian Synagogue Inscriptions, 
Tarbe $3, no. (1984) 605-606 (in Hebrew 
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Naveh translates it as: 


Remembered for good. May their memory be for good, All 

the hotly congregation, adults and children, who 

with the King of the Universe's help contributed and built 

the mosaic. He Who knows their names, and their children’s, and of the 
members 

Of their households, may He inscribe them in the Book of Life (with all] 

the righteous friends of all Israel, Peafce. Amen}, 











Similar formulations have been found in other Aramaic dedication inscrip- 
tions uncovered at Beth-Shean,6 at Na‘aran,2? and at Khirbet Susiya,2 
The name rina'n appears here in its Galilean form? This name is 








known from rabbinic literature as the name of a number of palestinian san 
naim and amoraim.®® It is also found in Greek in a burial inscription from 
the Jewish cemetery of Jaffa" 

If the suggested completion of the bottom line of Inscription #2 is cor- 
rect, then the inscription was written in Aramaic. It was a dedicatory inscrip- 
tion which identified a donor named nnson who contributed to building 
some part—or perhaps all—of a Jewish public structure at Qisrin. 





Inscription #3 
‘The inscription was discovered incorporated in secondary use in the same 
abandoned Syrian building in which Inscription #2 was found. It may be a 
continuation of the other, but this is uncertain. The inscription was carved 
‘on a basalt stone whose location and function in the ancient building re- 
mains unclear, The stone's dimensions: length—36.5 cm., height—29 cm., 
thickness unknown (the stone is embedded in the wall of a Syrian building). 














FIG. 4 Inscription #3. 





6, 0 mi, 





ch, Masai, pp. 77-78, lsc 
247 Navet, Mosaic. p. 93-101, Inscriptions #58, 60,64, 6 

248 Nave, Mosaic, 117, Inscription #76; pp. 122-123, Inscriptions #834, 

9 See EY. Kutcher, Hebrew and Aramaic Srdier Gerusalem, 1977), pp. 178 (in 
Hebcew), 

350 Sco Hyman, Toldoth, vo. 2 pp. 452-454 

251 See Klein, ha ish, p81, lsciptoa #13. 
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The inscription contains two lines, the height of its letters: 4-8 cm, The 
scription is: 








From the transcription, it is clear that we have here only a segment of an 
inscription, To our regret, most of the letters in the top line were damaged 
when the stone was set into the wall of the Syrian building, and we there- 
fore cannot complet 
line, 

The Mt or 7i2>k was widespread among palestinian Jews during 
the rabbinic period and need not be discussed here 2? The name 20, by con- 
trast, has so far not been found among the inscriptions of the period. It 


anything there, I suggest this completion of the lower 




















be that it comprises a nickname based on a place-name, like the fourth gen 
eration tanna, R. Simeon Shezori, who is named after the Galilean village 
Shezor.283 Another possibility is that it constitutes a form stemming from 
the biblical name “Shobi” or “Shobsi.” Shobi is mentioned in 2 Samuel 
as one of the men who supported David when he fled from 
m—Shobi son of Nahash from Rabbath-Ammon, The second form, 
Shobai, appears in Ezra 2:42 and in Nehemiah 7:45 as the name of a family 
of Levite gatekeepers. It is possible, therefore, that the Eliezer or Elazar 
mentioned in the inscription was called 1) Shobi,” because of his 




















relationship to this family. If this explanation is correct, we might expect to 
find the definite article, "ha," with this name-form, but it is often missing, 
as in the case of R. Simeon Shezori 

The name “Shobi" or “Shobai” appears in a number of archaeologic: 
finds. In 1914, P. Schroeder published a Hebrew seal that seems to have 
been found at Usha. Upon it appears the inscription 72k j/3 *30%2 The 
name “Shobi” also appears in a Hebrew letter from the seventh century 
B.C.E, uncovered at Mezad Hi hu. In lines 7-8 of the letter, the name 
written J. Naveb, who deciphered the letter, theorizes that 














hav 











the Hasbayyahu who is mentioned was a Levite5* Finally, the name 


252 We shall only point oot that these name 


dication insriptions from the Golas, and sce 
25) saimooiges, in his introduction to the Onder of “Seeds.” explained that he was called 
Shezoi” because of his craft; bat recent generations have explined it as did the author of 
Kaftor va-Ferah, i. "be was called Shezit after the name of bis ity...” And sce Kaftor 
va-Ferah (Linz dition), p. 614. See Margslith, pp. 871-872, and also Kien, ha-Vishuv,p 
154, 
354 p, Schroeder, “Vier Siegelsteine mit semitischen Legenden,” ZDPV 37 (1914): 174 





orms have already been found inthe Jewish 
section on Dab, Inscriptions #1 and 6, 












58 J, Naveh, “A Hebrew Letter from Merad Hashavyaha.” Yediot 





35 (1961): 120 Gin 
Hebrew) 
256 pid pp. 123, 126 
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“Shobi'" or “Shobai” is also found incised on two ossuaries from the second- 
temple period, published by E. L, Sukenik in 1932. On one ossuary 
‘Sukenik read, * and on the second, "5"7" a 





Inscription #4 








This basalt architrave fragment is decorated with a relief band in the egg-and: 
dart style. The fragments dimensions are: length at the top—27 em., length 








at the bottom 23 cm., height—25 cm, and thickness at the bottom—20 
em, Of the Aramaic inscription, only one word survived, “7207...."255 It 








ccan be translated as, “...that is from the outside.” From thi 


word, for a length of about 10 cu 


that after the 
until the break in the stone, there is no 
hat the inscription originally had 
a second line under the word that now remains; indeed, the bottom part of 








indication of anything written, we deduc 





the stone is missing 


3341 


FIG. 5. Inscription #4. 





It seems that this fragment de 
ing an unknown donor who contributed to building something outside the 
walls of a public Jewish building in Qisrin. A description of a place, a part, 


tem contributed in a public Jewish building during the rabbinic period 


s from a dedication inscription concern. 








is not new among Jewish dedication inscriptions discovered in Palestine. 
outside a public Jewish struc 





In an attempt to assess what might be s 
ture in Palestine in the period under discussion, we turn to the Y. Erubin 
Isl, 18¢ 





Rabbi permits an exedra in Beth-She‘arim, How many columns did it have? 
R, Jacob bar Aha said, “(This is a dispute between) R. Hiyya (and) R. Yose 
‘one says “six” and one says “eight.” Said R. Jacob bar They do 
not differ: he who says ‘six’ is not counting the two outside; he who says 
‘eight’ is counting the two outside.” (Emphasis mine.) 








In line with this passage, perhaps the anonymous donor of Qistin con- 
tributed to the building of ‘outside columns’? We must wait until the 


27 EL. Sukenik, “Two 


288 The height ofits 





ist Hypogea” JOS 12 (19 











259 See, for example, 






260 Retmains of exedrae with ‘exterior 
bic Jewish buildings of the rabbinic period in Pa 
atein, Eshtemioa, Bar'am and also a Unies 
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bottom part of the inscription is found to determine whether our suggestion 








(On a basalt stone slab discovered lying between the houses of the Syrian 
village and out of its original location, the Hebrew inscription copied below 
was found: 


FIG. 6 Inscription #5. 


The slab is 108 cm. long; 28 em. high, and 22 em. thick (see PL, 40b). 
The height of its letters ranges between 3 and 9 cm, The inscripti 
whole 





n is 





id its transcription is clear: 





‘The translation is: " 





fabbi Abun, may his resting place be in honor." 
The formulation “may he rest in honor” makes it clear that this is a 
burial inscription. The form of the stone slab, crafted with great simplicity 
indicates that the slab was set in a memorial structure erected over the grave. 
The location of the grave has not yet been discovered because, as stated, the 
slab was not lying in its original site 
mong the Jewish burial inscriptions discovered previously in Palestine, 
‘only one bears an inscription with a similar formulation, This inscription 
was discovered in Catacomb 20 at Beth She'arim and is dated between the 
ventury CE. It 














late second century and the mid-fourth 











Nabestoin, Eshtemoa, Bar'am and also at Umm el-Qandir inthe Golan, And see Avigad, 
Bar‘am,”p. 148; Yeivin, Eshtemoa.” p. 423; Meyers, “Nabratein” pp. 107-1079. And for 
‘Umm el-Qanitr see oat discussion of the site below 
26 avigad, Beth Sh‘arim, p. 1S 
” Did. 9.2 








8, Inscription #16. 
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Avigad translates it:2® “Rabbi Joshua, son of Rabbi Hillel, son of Ation 
(may his) res{ting place) be in pe 

The dates of the corpus of the Hebrew burial inscriptions at Beth 
She‘arim in general, and the date of the “Rabbi Joshua” inscription in par- 
ticular, suggest that the date of the “Rabbi Abun” inscription belong to the 
same time frame, namely, between the second and the fourth centuries. We 
could propose a more precise date for the inscription only if we could iden- 
tify more precisely the “Rabbi Abun” mentioned, 

‘The rabbinic literature, especially the Palestinian Talmud, and the pales- 
tinian midrashim, reveal how common the name Abun was among the 
palestinian and babylonian amoraim.2% Yet only two amoraim, whom 
scholarship identifies as father and son,2 are cited as “Rabbi Abun” with- 
out further specification.2 Rabbi Abun, the father, lived from the late third 
century into the early fourth century.” and Rabbi Abun the son who was 
‘apparently born close to the time of his father’s death*** and lived, then, in 
the second half of the fourth century 2 

It is possible that this inscription belongs to the grave of Rabbi Abun 
the father. Two points suggest that itis the father rather than the son. First, 
it is logical to assume that on the tombstone of Rabbi Abun the son there 
would have been some a word or symbol to differentiate him from his fa 
ther. Second, Bacher and others have shown that Rabbi Abun the son is the 
Rabbi Abun whose relationships with Rabbi Mana were strained.2” One of 
the passages which alludes to the controversies between them indicates that 
Rabbi Abun the son resided in Tiberias, not in the Golan27! Qohelet 





























263 fdem, ibd 

64 See Albeck, Introduction pp 66-681 

tS See Albeck, Introduction, p. 385; W. Bacher, Die Agada der Palstinischen Amorder, 
vols. 1892-1899) vol. 3, Pat 3, p. tj Margalioth, pp. 782-786; and also Y. D, Gil 
‘Avi" EJ, vol. 3, p- 971 

266 When we write “without futher specification” we mean ther is designation neither 
‘ofthe fathers name, as, for example, in the case of R. Abun bar Bisna (Y. Yeb.I:1, 28), nor 
‘of his ancestry, such as R. Abu the Levte(B. Ber. 643) 

267 An amora ofthe thied and fouth generation. See Albeck, Introduction, p. 352; 
Bacher (above note 265), pp. 1-6; Margaloth,p. 782. 

288 See "Said R. Abua, Lam fre of the obligation to Honor Thy father and mother 
They said that when bis mother conceived him, his father died. When she gave bith to hin, 
she died." (Y. Peah 1:1, 1Sc; Y. Qiddushia (8, 61h); "The day Rav Abin died (alternate 
reading: Abus) R. Abin (alternate reading Abes,) his son wat bor...” (Genesis Rabbah, 
58:2 p. 620 inthe Theodor-Albeck eition) 

269" fith-generation Palestinian amora; see Albeck, Introdu: 
(above, note 265) .1; Margalith,p. 784 
7 Albeck, Introduction, pp. 385-296; Bacher (se 
pp. 784-785 

271 “Rabbi Abun made these gates ofthe Great Hoase of Stedy, Came to him Rabbi 
Mana and asked, ‘Father-inlaw, what have you done Answered he, “Isracl has ignored his 
Maker and bull temples—Are there no people who will Gre themselves in the etdy of 




















. 385; Bacher 





re, note 265), p. 7; Marglioh, 
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Rabbah to Qohelet 11:3 even h 
ther 


that he died in Tiberias and was buried 








R. Isaac said: “If you see troubles approaching, [know that] they come 
‘upon the earth, meaning, on account of Israel who are called earth, as it 
is said, ‘For ye shall be a delightsome land.’ (Malachi 3:12), If the time 
hhas come for a rabbinical scholar to depart from the world—as, e.g., R 
Mona (Mana) in Sepphoris and R. Bun (Abun) in Tiberias—in the south, or 
in the north, in the place where the tree falleth there shall it be. There will 
all Israel (gather) and bestow loving kindness upon him. phasis 














By contrast, later sources suggest that Rabbi Abun the father lived not only 
in the Golan, but specifically in Qisrin. The Midrash ha-Ne'lam to the Book 
of Ruth (29a), states, “Rabbi (A)bun spent his whole life in Qisrin,” 
Without becoming entangled in the problems of the accuracy of the informa- 
tion about Palestine in the Zobar literature,2” let us only say that in this 
citation, it is possible that the author of Midrash ha-Ne'lam to the Book of 
Ruth had an authentic tradition—for itis written in Palestinian Aramaic and 














with the palestinian custom of dropping the initial ‘aleph’ of a name. If 
Rabbi Abun had not “been in Qisrin all of his life,” he certainly would not 
have been buried there, for—in the words of Qohelet—"in the place where 
the tree falleth, there shall it be" (Qoh. 11:3) 

If our argument that Inscription #5 belongs to the tombstone of Rabbi 
Abun the father, then this inscription dates to the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury CE 

F 











ally, let me point out that the Qisrin in the Golan is the same Qisrin 
mentioned in our sources as the residence of a number of the most important 
palestinian sages in the third and fourth cei Following the discovery 
of the inscription of Rabbi Eliezer ha-Qappar's academy at Dabiira, I sug: 
‘gested that Qisrin in the Golan was the Qistin where the Academy of Rabbi 
Hoshaya the Great was located.2”* The late Prof. Lieberman, in his work, 
The Talmud of Caesarea, concluded at that time “that the Qisrin Academy 




















Torah?" (Y. Shekalim 5°, 496). From edi 17:1, 28a (or its parallel at 

Y. Shabbath 6:2, 8a)—"a person should sandals unless he has walked 

in them during the [previous] day. How far shoold he walk in them?..The Tiberins say, 

The distance from the Great House of Study antl Rabbi Hoshaiyah’s shop. And likewi 

aces, iis clear that “the Great House of Study" was 

“Whea was Mosaic Pictrial Ant Introduced into Palestine’ 

15-17 Gn Hebrew 

Bacher aio held the same opinion (see above, ote 265, p. 7, note 3 

, Seholem, “Questions in the Cri 

Palestine,” Zion 1 (1926): 40-55 (in Hebrew 
See Usman, “Bar Qoppara—2." p. 163-172; Urman, “Eliezer hs-Quppar.” pp. 7-25, 

| recommend that the interest red cad the 1985 article ad only then that Of 1983, 


















of the Zohar from His Knowledge of 
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did not cease (to function) from the time of Rabbi Hoshaya Rabbah (and 
pethaps even Bar Qappara) until the days of R. Yose bar Bun. He also 
suggested that “perhaps R. Yose b. Bun also resided in Qfsrin,” and brought 
support for his theory.2”* Now that the inscription of the tombstone of 
Rabbi Abun has been discovered at Qisrin in the Golan, it is time to re-ex- 
amine the tangle of the references to Rabbi Yose bar Abun in our sources?” 
and to determine if there is any ground for the conclusion of the researchers 
who postulated that Rabbi Yose bar Abun was the son of Rabbi Abun, the 
ther.27* In any case, it seems to me that the proof which is the most sup- 
portive of the identity suggestion, is the picture of the density of Jewish set- 
tlement around Qisrin of the Golan during the rabbinic period.?”? 













SELEUCIA (BeRetxeta) 


This Golan city, founded in the second century B.C.E., was apparently 
named after a Seleucid king who ruled the region during that time.2® The 
city was captured in 83-80 B.C.E. by Alexander Jannacus.®*! and after the 
conquest Jews apparently began to settle there. Its status as a city disap- 
peared over time,2"* and by the Great Rebellion against the Romans in 66- 
74 C.E. it is mentioned as one of the two Golan villages (in addition to 








la) that Josephus fortified when he commanded the rebellion in 
2M From Josephus’ description it appears that Seleucia was well-de- 
fended by nature, but despite it natural defenses—improved upon by 
Josephus—he relates that the villagers decided not to fight As a result, it 
played an unimportant role in the rebellion and earns only a brief descrip- 
tion—not enough to learn anything significant about this Jewish Golan set- 












Liberman, Caer 

27 Albeck, for example, theorized tt there were two amoraim by this name, and se in 
his book Albeck, Intraducton, pp. 336-837, And also sce Z. W. Rabinowitz, Shaare Torath 
‘abel: Notes and Comments The Babylonian Talmad, 2. Melamed, ed. Qervalem 
Jewish Theological Seminary of Arerca, 1961), p. 446 Gin Hebrew). 

218 Seo, for example, Hymaa, Toldovk vo. 2 . 71 

29 Study the map ofthe Jewish sits inthe Golan accompanying this antcle and sce that 
around the new eity of Qasin—within a radius aot exereding three miles, there have Been 

















discovered to date tea sites contaising the remains of Jewish pubic buildings. Until now 
scholars remained unaware ofthis great density of Jewish settlements in Palestine in the 
rabbinic period; it was known seither fre archaeological finds noe from liter 

280 see Avi-Yonah, Palestine, p35; llan, Golan p191 

281 See Ant. XIIL§§ 393-394; War 15 104-105; Syicellas 1 §§ 558-859, 

282 See Stem, "Sue". 31 











See Avi-Yonah, Palestine, 9.49, 
84 War § S74; Vita § 187. 
85 War WV 84. 
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tlement. He reveals only, in War IV § 2, that “Seleucia was near Lake 
Semechonitis (=Lake Huleh)" and this remark makes clear that the site of 
Seleucia should be sought on the slopes of the Golan facing Lake Huleh, 
Despite Josephus’ comment in War, Schumacher in the 1880's suggested 
identifying Seleucia with a ruined called SelOkiyeh, near which the Syrians 
later established a village called Qusbiyye el-Idcidch (sometimes designated 











as Selkiyeh or SelOkiyye). In this identification, he followed an earlier 
suggestion by W. M. Thomson. Schumacher describes it as follows: 


SelOkiych—A ruin on the same named wAdi, not far from a spring also sim- 
ilarly named, situated on a small hill with a number of large unhewn build: 
ing stones. The ancient remains, spreading over a large area, appear liter 
y to have been made level with the ground, for it is only at the highest 
point that one can perhaps distinguish the foundations of a large square 
building and some smaller ones. On the southern bank of the wid extended 
remains are also to be found. At the present day only catle folds rise out of 
the ruins. Although without any further evidence than that presented by the 
affinity of names, I nevertheless believe 10 have found again the old 
Seleucia, built during the dominion of the Selenkiden, according 10 
Josephus...a fortified city on the border of Agrippas kingdom. It is true 

that the place of modern Seldkiyeh d 
statement of Josephus, that Seleuc 
a the place is naturally protected. 
























es not exactly correspond with the 


a lay on the Lake Semechonitis, 








whereas in fact by its posit 


The identifi ested by Schumacher and Thomson was accepted un 
til the Six Day War (1967)27 After the war, the site was surveyed by 
team headed by S. Gutman; they named the site, at coordinates 2190-2653, 
Tell Seleucia." Gutman rep 














sd a tell with a ruin on it, and to the west, 
some of them hot. At the northern and 







at its foot, he described sprin 





western part of the tell, Gutman and his team made out the remains of a city 
wall with a number of entrances in it. At the tell’s southern end, the team 
found foundations of buildings, and at its northern end, the remains of a 
large building of hewn stones. Most shards at the site, according to 
Gutman's publication, were found in the tell's southern area, and derive 
from the Early Bronze Age. They also found flint items from the Early and 
Middle Paleolithic periods 2° 











In 1968, the author surveyed the site and found that the area of the an- 
cient site was about 35 dunams, yielding shards from the Hellenistic 








© Schumacher, “Dscholan.” p. At the end of the 
section, Schumacher points out thatthe preseot Sdldkiyeh hed been already mentioned by W. 
M. Thomion in his book, The Land and the Book (New York, 183), p. 440 
27 See Avi-Yonah, Palestine, p. 1 
ein & Gutman, p. 271, Site #87 
2 Se prev 
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Roman, and Byzantine periods as well as the Bronze Age2 An examina- 
tion of Gutman’s unpublished original report shows that he too found shards 
from the Roman and early Byzantine periods near the remains of the monu- 
mental structure in the site's northern section,29! but for some reason this 
was omitted from the survey's final publication? Within the Syrian vil 
jeh we found no antiquities, but occasionally we 














could see ancient building stones in the houses of residents that had been 
build 





taken for secondary use 

‘The conclusion of our survey's report stated that without systematic ar- 
chaeological excavation at the site, it would be difficult to date either the 
¢ or the monumental building whose remains 











remains of the wall at the si 
appear at the site's northern end 
Three years after our survey of Seleucia, and following our survey at 
nearby Kh. Qusbiyye (see this ruin's discussion below), we suggested that 
the location of Seleucia should be identified with Kh. Qusbiyye.2 Today, 1 
am no longer sure of this suggestion. Z. Tan's suggestion that Seleucia 
should be identified with DabGra is appealing, for Dabdra is naturally well 
fortified and is near Lake Huleh.2¥S 
Today, then, three sites are candidates for identification as the ancient 
Seleucia. First, “Tell Seleucia,” was proposed by Schumacher and Thomson 
primarily because the name of SelOkiyeh was preserved there. Second, Kh 
Quybiyye wi s finds and be 
ause the na 
DabGra primarily because of its prox 























suggested by the author because of the surve} 





ne SelOkiych was preserved nearby. Third, Z. Ian suggested 
nity to Lake Huleh and its natural 





fortifications. To decide among these candidates is difficult. Systematic 
archaeological excavations at the but it 
would certain} knowledge of Jewish communities on the 








1es may not solve the puzzl 








1, and at these sites in particular, in the second-temple and/or 








Golan in ge 
rabbinic periods, 


390 D, Unman, “Selokiyye." Special Surveys Reports, Archive ofthe Association forthe 
Archaeological Survey of Tsracl, Israel Antiquities Authority, Jerusalem (in Hebrew) 
‘man, isp. U1; Uman, Goan, p. 195, Ste 48S and sce the note for thi site on pp. 2 
23 

291 The original report isin the site file fm the Archive of the Assoc 
Archacologcal Survey of Irae, Track Antiquities Authority. Jerusalem 

292 Epstein & Gutman p, 271, Si 

293 See D. Una, “Sel 

294 see Usman, "Synagogue Sit,” p. 28; Urman, "Golan—7,"p. 2 
5 tan, Golan, pp. 150-151, 








for the 


















yy” Special Surveys Reporte, p. 11 (sce note 290) 
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KH. QUSBIYYE (EL-KUSBIYEH, EL-KUSEBIYEH) 


This ruin stands on a high hill west of the Yahdiyye—Khushniyye road, at 
coordinates 2173-2645, 

The ruin was first surveyed in 1884 by G. Schumacher. He described it 
in these words: 


El-Kusbiyeh—also called el-Kusebiyeh, is a heap of ruins south-west of 
SelOkiyeh. The highest point is occupied by a totally destroyed square 
building, on the slopes of which several foundations are to be seen, built 
of unhewn stones and fitted without momar. A quantity of building rubbish 
and stones cover the immediate surroundings. At the western base of the 
hill a spring set in careful old masonry rises, which is overshadowed by a 
wild fig tree, and in the abundance, clearness, and purity of its wi 

nothing to be desired29* 











In December 1971, the site was surveyed twice by the author and his 
team.2” These surveys revealed that the ruin’s area covered about 35 
dunams, and that it primarily contained shards of the Roman and Byzantine 
periods. Throughout the ruin, the tops of ancient w 
on its western edge rem 

















ns of an olive-oil press were found, apparently in 
situ. In the center of the ruin, we discovered a fragment of a basalt lintel 
which had a relief of an eagle, wings deployed, with the tail of a snake or 
the end of a wreath clutched in its beak. Its appearance recalled the snake-ea 
gles reliefs found on the lintels of Dabdira2 On the lintels edge, there is a 
relief band with the egg-and-dart motif. A bit south of this find, another 
eagle relief in stone was found; which may have stood at the head of the fa 
cade wall’s gable. In addition to the (wo items with the eagles, in the 
the center of the ruin yielded sections of columns, an Ionic column base, an 
Tonic capital, cornice fragments, and an abundance of ashlar building stones. 
These finds led us to suggest at the time that a search for remains of @ 
Jewish public building from the rabbinic period be mounted. The validity 
of this suggestion received further support when additional items were dis 
covered at the site, among then 
rah was incised. 























alintel on which an eleven-branched meno- 








26 Schumacher, “Dacholn,” p. 308; Schumacher, Julén, . 215. 
297 ‘See D. Urman, “Kh. Quibiyye.” Reports of the Staff Officer in Charge of 
Archaeological Affairs inthe Golan (1968-1972), Archive of the Israel Antiquities Authority, 
Jerusalem (in Hebeew}: Urman, “Golan—7,”p. 2; Urman, Golan, p. 195, Site #87 and the 
soe for this ston page 213 
See the sect 

Hellenistic,” p. 467 
30 Ben-Ari and Bar-Ley, “Golaa—I," p. 1 











3 on Dabs 








Synagogue Sites,” p, 28; Urman 
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Z. lan surveyed the ruin twice more, in 1974 with D. Ben-Ami, and in 
1986 with H. Ben-David and Y. Kentman, In these surveys, the artifacts 
which we had left in the area were registered, along with a number of new 
items, Outstanding among these was a basalt column fragment with a relief 
of an eagle standing upon a pedestal.2°! Concerning the location of the pub- 
lic building at the site, Tlan initially wrote, “Approximately in the center of 
the ruin we made out a building with broad foundations, apparently a syna- 
jue, the dimensions of whose interior hall is about 10 x 7.5 m. Near the 
3 hewn 














place where the re 
stones are visible, perhaps a wall of the local public building.”*"? But in his 


he wall section built of hewn 











last book, Ilan only made brief reference 





stones, and indicated that its orientation was east-west 

Tlan’s suggestion brings us back, in fact, to the “totally destroyed squi 
building” mentioned by Schumacher. Hopefully, the remains of this struc 
ture will soon be excavated and its use clarified. But already it is clear that 
the remains at Kh. Qusbiyye are those of a Jewish settlement from the sec 
nt, like 
those of most of the Jewish se li 
hhood in part from growing olives and producing olive oil—as the remains of 











habitants of this settlem 
jon, earned the 


ond-temple and/or rabbinic periods. The 





jements in the rej 





the ancient olive-oil press can attest. 


ASALIYYE (EL "ASELIYEH) 


This abandoned Syrian village was built over part of a Jewish settlement 
from the rabbinic period. The village is about three kilometers southwest of 
the modern town of Qasrin, at coordinates 2134-2636, Northwest of the vil 


I 





age, at its foot, a spring spills its wa ent pool known in 


‘chumacher's time as *Ain esh-Sheikh MGsa2 A second, nameless, 








spring flows south of the villa 

G, Schumacher was the firs 
reports mention no Jewish remains°S In 1968, the place was surveyed by a 
ded by C. Epstein. This survey likewise revealed no Jewish re- 
;ctural items in secondary use (in the 






to survey the village and the ruin, but his 


team he 
‘mains; but the team did rep 








301 Sc tan, Galilee and Gol. pp 106108; Hn, “Quiye 
¥2 an, Galilee and Golan, pp. 107-10 
303 an, trae, p. 108 


204 Schumacher, ~Dicholan," p. 288; Schumacher, Jaulin,p. 96. 








Schumacher, “~Dscholan” pp 

306 This survey was done within 
the auspices of the Association forthe Archseo 
Survey, p. 12). The results ofthe Phase B Surveys have not yet 
publication, but the surveyo preserved in the Associ 
the care of the Israel Antiquities Authosty Jesalem. 


8%; Schumacher, Jaulan, pp 
Phase B of the Golan Survey under 
gical Survey of lsrel (See Kochavi 
proper scientific 

jon's Archive—now in 
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Syrian village houses), including bases of columns and a segment of a stone 
decorated with a likeness of a branch.”” Some time after the survey, Y. 
Gal reported on the finding of branched candelabrum at one 
of the village houses. 

In July 1976, T. Eshel, an instructor at the Golan Field School, reported 
the “discovery of the remains of a large public building, apparently a syna- 
‘ogue, at "Asdliyye.”"® In the wake of this announcement, M. Ben-At 
Bar-Lev, and H. Ben-David conducted another survey at the site, where they 





ngraved 





examined the ruins of the public structure and discovered the remains of 
‘many ancient buildings and an olive-oil press. "© In and near the ruins of the 
public building, they found an abundance of decorated architectural items 
'ypical of Jewish public buildings from the Galilee and the Golan in the 
rabbinic period. In the houses of the Syrian village, the surveyors found 
more omamented items in secondary use. Especially noteworthy among 
these was a basalt door lintel with an aedicula relief at its center and two 
seven-branched candelabra engraved on its two sides, Another architectural 











item was discovered in the Syrian village with an engraved seven-branched 
candelabrum, as was a basalt fragment with a partial Aramaic (?) inscription 
(see below). 

A short time 





ter the 1976 survey, the author visited the site to examine 
the remains of the public structure and the inscription." I discovered that 
a section of a wall (the northern wall?) of the structure remained stand 
ing—to a height of 7 courses. This section, about 6 m, long, was built of 
basalt ashlars and incorporated into a later Syrian house. Barring a system: 








atic archaeological excavation (including the house's destruction), archaeolo- 
gists cannot determine the plan of the structure's walls, its entrances, its 
orientation, or its dimensions. In the area of the ruin not covered by the 











yrian village, I made out Ionic and Doric capitals—a type prevalent in 
Jewish public structures in the Golan, One may then hypothesize that the 
abundance of architectural items scattered at the ruin and among the Syrian 





village houses, as well as those incorporated into village houses indicates 
the presence of several Jewish public buildings at the site.3”? The area of the 
ddunams, and according to the shards found there it 





early site extends over 2 


tein, ““Aslliyye." Golan Survey—Phase B, Reports in the Archive oft 
Assocation forthe Archaeological Survey of Israel, Israel Antiquities Authority, Jerusalem 
in Hebrew, 











30H tan, Golan, p. 163 
30 fen Ari & BarLev, ~“Asdliyye,” p.7. 
310 Ben- Adi & Bar-Lev, ““Asiliyye,” p.7 


The autor's thanks po to S. Bat-Lev, who in those days served as the Deputy Staff 
Otticer in Charge of Archaeblogical 
suey in which he partipated 

312 See 2. an, Irae, p. 105 





isin the Golan. He showed me the findings ofthe 
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seems that the settlement was occupied throughout the Roman and 
Byzantine periods 3" 


FIG, 1 Sketch of the lintel. 


In 1978, Z. Ma‘oz also investigated the public structure and afterwards 
published a suggested reconstruction of the building's plan and its entrance. 
His suggestions, unfortunately, are based more on imagination than on 
dence found at the site.!* The height of his speculation appears when he 
adds egg-and-dart reliefs (for which there is no evidence) to the lintel (see 
FIG. 1), On the basis of the similarity between the style of this imagined 
lintel from ‘Aséiliyye and that from the public structure at Qisrin—as well 
as between the imagined dimensions he attributes to the “Asiliyye structure 
in comparison to those of the Qisrin structure—he also suggests that the 
structure at “Asfliyye “was built at around the same time (as the one of 
Qisrin), probably at the beginning of the sixth century C.E,"3!° The date 
proposed for the Qisrin structure, however, finds no basis in the stratigraphy 
‘ revealed by its excavations, It is regrettable that serious investigators have 


















in good faith used Ma'oz’s baseless reconstructions and suggestions," 


The Inscription 


‘The precise use of the stone tablet on which the inscription was engraved 
remains unclear. Based upon the relief of a narrow, vertical band on the right 
edge of the stone fragment, we could hypothesize that this is a segment of 
memorial tablet that had be ucture’s wall (see PL. 42a), Yet it 
could alternatively be a lintel fragment which had a setting for the inscrip- 
tion carved out"? The stone fragment is 29 cm. high, 38 cm. wide, and 20 
com. thick. 























313 See Urman, Golan, p. 196, Ste #90, 


{ 314 Sce Ma‘oa, Golan. pp. 17-18: Ma‘oz. “AsSliyye." pp. 185-188; Ma‘oz, 
“Synagogues.” p. 105: Ma‘or, “Golan Synagogues.” pp. 159-161 
315 yfa‘oz,"Golan—1," p. 296; Ma'ae,“Golan—2.”p. S44, Parentheses mine. 
316 sce, far example, Hachii, Art p. 200 ft ani 
317 Compare i to the fag 
-Hayardea. See Ben-Do 








si; aa, Ieacl, pp. 103-105, 
Jewish public building discovered at 
736 





ts rom the lintel of 
i, “Kookhay- Hayard 
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FIG, 2 A section of the Aramaic (?) inscription. 





The stone tablet was carved in very porous basalt, This fact certainly 
made the task of incising the inscription difficult and can explain the differ- 
ences that exist in the shape of the same letters, The fragment was exposed 
to the forces of nature for many generations and therefore is difficult to read 
without a hands-on examination. The letters of the inscription are not carved 
in deeply, and their average height is 4.5 cm. Of the inscription, the remains 
of six lines have been preserved, the left part of which is broken; the top and 
bottom lines are broken along their entire length. Of the six lines, only the 
fifth is legible with any degree of certainty 

















Without the ending of the word "77," it is difficult to determine whether the 
inscription is Aramaic or Hebrew."!* However, from a reading of the line it 
is possible to conclude that itis a dedication inscription from a public build 
ing; it mentions the donor who contributed part of his wealth toward the 
building's completion,2" or toward its decoration. The line before us has 





318 Naveh 
onjectural and 


years ago suggested a reading for this inscription which be called 
nporsty” (ee Naveh, “Aramaic and Hebrew,” pp. 308-306), His 
estion shows that e soes th mai. Repretaly, his reading is based 

img” and 50 remains “conjectural and 








‘pon a photograph and not oa a hande-on “re 
19 The verb Y= Gin the Sees mode). whichis of Akkadian oxigin, appears in Biblical 
Aramaic i the sense of “to complete see Rowena, Aramaic, p52 #157. Thus we also 
fad in Hebrew, for example, a Pesika Rab 2 (6 inthe Ish Shalom edition), "Shall you 
(Guild the Temple), that you are laying the foundation for? You sall not build it, for you 
Stal ot nish Also compare Yalat Shrnoni a the book of Samuel, #14) 
320 The verb > 13 many times in rabbinic 









































literature. For examples, "R. Joshua ben Levi said, “The heaven was adomed (are) with 
the sun, moon, and plants; the earth was alormed With trees, herbs, and the garden 
of Eden." (Genesis Rabbah 10:5, Venice edition): ~.speaks of Solomon, When he had 
built the Temple and decorated it (*=>0), he arranged a seven-days" dedication and then 
‘brought in his guest.” (Numbers Rabbah 17-2), ~..ike aking of flesh and blood who built 


palaces and decorated them { 
soests.."(B, San 





‘and. prepared a banquet and then brought in his 
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no identical parallel in the Hebrew or Aramaic dedicatory inscriptions pub- 
lished thus far. Its formulation, however, is reminiscent of the formulation 
found in the (Aramaic) dedication inscription of Chorazin: “...who made this 
colonnade and the staircase from his possessions,” that is to say, “...who 
contributed of his wealth to the construction of the colonnade and its stair. 
case,"™2! It also recalls the formulation of the (Aramaic) dedicatory inscrip: 
tion at Eshtemoa: “...who gave one Tr[emJis (a Roman coin) of his 
wealth.”322 

















KH. ER-RAFID 


Now lying in ruins, this abandoned Arab village was built atop ancient re 
mains above the nk of the Jordan River at coordinates 2092-2624, 
The ruin was first surveyed by G. Schumacher in 1889. He reported the ex. 
istence of twenty-five Bedouin winter houses at the site, as well as ancient 
remains. Schumacher published drawings of several decorated architectural 
items he found fragment 
of a frieze with a relief of a vine branch and clusters of grapes, another frieze 
fragment with reliefs of two fishes and a flower, and an Ionic capital.’ 

C. Watzinger, in his preface to the account of the German excavations of 
synagogues in Galilee, suggested that the remains at Kh. er-Raffd, like those 
excavated at Kh. ed-Dikkeh further to the south, were synagogue ruins.™ 

‘On September 28, 1933, E, L. Sukenik visited the ruin, He describes 


ast b 














tthe site; they include a fragment of a cornice, 














What he and his staff found there as follows 


We found only one Bedouin family living there in a hut, Unfortunately we 
were only able to stay there alittle over two hours as we had to return early 
‘on account of the bad weather. We were not able in this short space of time 
to locate the synagogue among the many other ruins, but we managed to 
examine a number of architectural fragments belonging to it. Some of 
these have already been described by Schumacher, but others were not 
found by him. The stone with the fishes (Fig. 32) we found built into a 
straw bin, together with other ancient remains: viz. the base and pedestal 
of a column in one piece (Fig. 33), a portion of an Tonic capital (Fig. 34), 
part of a lintel (Fig. 35a), a Muted frieze-stone (Fig. 3b), a fragment of & 
frieze ornamented with a vine (Fig. 35c), and two small bases (Fig. 35d and 
). More important than all these were three carved stones which were 
found lying on the ground ‘centre of the ruins (PI. XXIII}; a) 
‘The greater part of a stoo od in its lower middle with a shell sur 
rounded by guilloche, g-and-dart, and crowned by a gable 































321 Nave, Mosaic, pp. 3637, In 
322 Naveh, Mosaic, p. 114, Insciption #7 
3 Schumacher, “Tiberias.” p71, 
# See Schumacher, “Tiberias” pp 


325 see Kohl and Watzinge, 2 








73, Figs #1 
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The blank spaces were originally occupied by carvings of living creatures, 
Which at one time were deliberately defaced. Within the gable there are 
traces of a frontal view of a standing bird, To the right of the bird, part of 
an animal, apparently a lion, is visible and, to the left, the outline of some 
unidentifiable beast. b) A smaller stone, almost completely preserved, of 
namented with the same elements as (b) but now entirely lacking the ani 
mal figures which probably also decorated its upper part. c) A still smaller 
stone omamented with a shell enclosed in a gulloche.>™ 




















Sukenik concluded the description of his findings on the spot by saying, “A 
thorough exploration, even without excavation, will surely reveal many 
other parts remaining of the synagogue of et-Rafid."227 Regretfully, 

ikenik’s vision has not been realized, Thirty years after his visit to the 
site, it was surveyed twice: once by a team led by C. Epstein,32¥ and the 
second time by the author." In neither instance, however, were “many 
‘ther parts” found, nor even the location of the building itself. It seems that 
the rubble of the Syrian houses (abandoned at the end of the 1940's, when 
the area became the front-line between Syria and Israel) covers the remains 
of the building; without systematic archaeological excavations it will never 

















be found. 

(Our survey estimated that the area of the ancient ruin occupies about 15 
dunams and we identified shards from the different stages of the Roman, 
Byzantine, and Arab periods. At the eastern part of the site remains of an 
olive-oil press were identified. Northwest of the olive-oil press two items 
were recorded that may have originally belonged to the structure defined as a 
synagogue: one, a large basalt doorpost, with lovely profiles, that originally 
stood at the build 
like the illustration published by Sukenik (Fig. 33 in his report). In various 
places at the center of the ruin several items were found that had been pub: 
lished by Schumacher and Sukenik, as well as fragments of Ionic and Doric 
columns and capitals, all of basalt. In the ruin’s western part, another con 
centration of column and capital fragments was found. (See PLs, 42b 
43b,) 














g's main entrance, and second, a fragment of a pedestal 





326 Sukenik, “el-Hlammeh.” pp, 179-180. For further discussion of these finds see 
Ls. 425 





Goodenough. vol. 1, y Sokenik can be seen in 
and 438 

7 Sukenik, “el Hamme,” p. 180. 

328 C. Epstein, “Kh. er-Rafld,” Golan Survey Phase B, Reports in the Archive 

Assocation forthe Archaeological Survey of Tiel, lrael Antiquities Authority, Jerusalen 

brew 

29 D, Urman, “Kh. er-Rafid,” Special Surveys Reports, Archive ofthe Assocation for 

gical Survey of Israel, Israel Antiquities Avthorty, Jerusalem (in Hebrew); D. 

1 in Charge of Archaeological Airs in the Golan (1968- 
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In two further surveys conducted at the site later on—one in 1979 by Z. 
Ma‘oz, and the other in 1987 by Z. Han—the location of the structure was 
still not found. Ma‘oz writes: “The synagogue was probably located in the 
eastern sector of the site, but its walls were completely robbed and its archi- 
tectural elements scattered." Ilan suggests that if it becomes clear that the 
place of the doorpost that we registered in our survey is not the place of the 
structure, then “the synagogue should be sought on the western side of the 
ruin, opposite the Jordan gorge." 














JARABA 





‘This abandoned Syrian village was built in parton the remains of an ancient 
settlement upon a hill located west of Nahal Meshushim, at coordinates 
2112-2617. 

G. Schumacher, who visited the village twice (in 1884 and 1913), saw 
that it contained ancient remains, but did not report upon them in detail 
‘After the Six Day War, the village was surveyed by a team, headed by S. 
Gutman, which reported that the ancient ruin extended southwest from the 
cemetery at the center of the village, The village itself revealed many hewn 


stones, remains of columns, bases, capitals, and other architectural 











pieces. 

In 1968, the author and his team conducted a systematic survey of the 
abandoned village and the ruin. In the course of the survey it became clear 
that the area of the ancient ruin extended over about 25 dunams and tha 
there were a few shards from the late Hellenistic period, a large number from 
the different stages of the Roman and Byzantine periods, as well as a few 
from the early Arab up to the modern periods.2* In the area of the ruin and 
in the houses of the village, we registered the remains of many ancient 
walls, several of them had been built with carefully hewn basalt blocks. 
Two walls deserve further comment: one was found in the northwest part of 
the cemetery of the abandoned village, of which two courses, 8.5 m. long, 
were preserved; and the second on top of the cemetery hill, was about 11 m. 
Tong, and had only one course preserved on the surface. In both walls, which 

















331 Ma‘or, "Golan—2," p. S41. See alo, Ma‘or, “Golan Synagogues,” p. 15S; Ma‘oz, 
"Golan—I," p. 292 

332 pan, laael.p. 112 

333 Schumacher, “Dscholan," p, 273; Schumacher, Jauld, p. 16%; Schumacher, 
"Ostodanlande,” pp. 157-158 

34 Epstein & Gutman, p. 274, Ste #98. 

335 See D. Urman, “Uarabi” Special Surveys Reports, Archive ofthe Association forthe 
Archacological Survey of Irak, Irael Antiques Authority, Jerusalem (in Hebrew). 
336 See previous note and also Urman, List, 9.11; Umass, Golan p. 197, Site #8 

















42 URMAN 
belonged to two different buildings, we found in situ doorpost-stones of the 
type common in Jewish public buildings of the Golan. On the basis of 
these walls, the existence of fragments of basalt benches, and the abundance 
of decorated architectural items in the village, we predicted in our report that 
any future excavations near the aforementioned walls would uncover Jewish 
public buildings of the rabbinic period 337 








FIG. 1 Fragment of an eagle. 





‘Among the architectural items that we registered in the survey, three are 
especially noteworthy: a basalt capital with its upper part carved in Ionic 
style and its lower in Corinthian style; a basalt fragment with a relief o 
‘eagle (see Fig. | and PL. 44a), which from all appearances, was part of the 
gable decoration on the facade of one of the village's magnificent structures 
(the quality of the eagle relief is reminiscent of a relief from Chorazin); and 
a lintel fragment, also made of basalt, on which a seven-branched menorah 
is engraved. 




















In 1979, the site was examined by Z. Ma‘oz, but his publications reveal 
no new information. In the years of 1987-1989, Z. lan surveyed the site 
and registered an item not previously observed: this was a fragment of a 
‘convex frieze made of basalt with “a continuous design of winding foliate 
branches forming medallions.” The image or images that had been on the 
‘medallions of that section had been destroyed. On the basis of this find, 
ian hypothesized “that perhaps the synagogue at Jarabé belonged to the 
group of synagogues of Chorazin, Capernaum, Kh. Khawkha, and Kh. ed: 
Dikkeh that had been decorated by a single group of craftsmen, or that these 
‘were buildings whose decoration had been influenced by one another.""™® It 








397 See note 335, aswell as Unman, “Sy 
338 Ma'oz, Golan (rev. ed), p 
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is difficult to decide betwe 





Ian's two hypotheses. In any case, his last find 
undoubtedly is one more in the series of archaeological finds from Jarabli 
that attest (0 the existence of Jewish public buildings on this site in the 
rabbinic period 





KH. ZUMAIMIRA’ 


This small abandoned Syrian village was built upon an ancient ruin lying at 
coordinates 2139-2613. The site was fed in 1968 by a survey 
team headed by C. Epstein, which discovered the remains of a Jewish public 
building! 

Between 1968 and 1972, the village and the ruins were surveyed a num- 
ber of times by the author and his st led that the 
area of the ancient site was about 20 dunams. Its pottery remains were pri 
marily from the Roman and Byzantine periods. At the edges of the ruin a 
number of olive-oil presses were preserved, sufficient to attest that one of 
the sources of livelihood for the ancient village was growing olives and pro 
ducing olive oil. This may have even been 

In the western part of the site, remains of a Jewish public building were 
found, which Epstein’s team identified as a synagogue. Of the structure, two 











142 These surveys reve 














main source of income. 





to three courses of its western external wall were well preserved above 
ground level 
building’ 
The building stones are of well-hewn basalt (ashlar). The west wall revealed 
remains of an entranceway about 1.65 m. wide. The lower stones of the 
doorpost were preserved in situ with well-crafted profiles. Near the entrance 
were stones, also with lovely profiles, preserved from an arch that had ap- 
parently been set over the entrance’s lintel. In the rubble filling the build- 
ing, one can discern an Attic base, sections of columns and Doric capitals— 
all carefully crafted from basalt. The rubble also contains a stone slab with a 
fine relief of a lion resting upon a pillar with a base and a capital. This item 
have been part of the structure's facade or its Torah Ark—if excavations 
¢ that the building once contained an ark. 

In the walls of the Syrian houses, we found many building stones and ar- 
cchitectural items taken from the ancient ruin. Some of them perhaps came 





while one or two courses remained of its other walls. The 





dimensions were 19.00 x 15.50 m. and it was oriented east-west 
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from the so-called synagogue. These include a basalt slab with a seven- 
branched menorah on a tripod base incised upon its face and a stylized lulav 
and ethrog on its sides. Another basalt slab depicts a similar seven-branched, 
tripod-based menorah, but with two circles incised on its sides:¥83 

In 1978, Z. Ma‘oz surveyed the site again, but we found nothing new in 
his reports.“ 

Finally, let us point out that Hittenmeister and Reeg suggested dating 
the structure identified as a synagogue to the third and fourth centuries C.E., 
although with a question mark.™S V 
vation, however, itis difficult to determine its date. Perhaps it was erected 
before the third century 














thout systematic archaeological ex 





ET-TAIYIBA (ET-TAIYBEH) 


‘The ruins of an ancient settlement on a low hill above Wadi Yahddiyye, at 
coordinates 2178-2614, provided the site for this small, now-abandoned, 
Syrian village. 

G. Schumacher, who visited the vi 
the view of the landscape it provided, a 
houses but did not mention any ancient remain, 

The village was first surveyed in 1968 by a survey team headed by C. 
Epstein, who briefly reported that the Syrian village was built on an ancient 
ruin and that there were a number of ancient architectural items in secondary 
tuse as building blocks in the modern houses.” A short time after Epstein’s 
survey, this author surveyed the site. He found the area of the ancient ruin to 
be about 20 dunams and that the shards there were primarily from the vari- 
ous stages of the Roman and Byzantine periods. Most of the houses of 
the Syrian village were built of stones taken from the remains of the ancient 
structures. Among them we could identity many dressed basalt ashlars, 
whose source was one or more public buildings. In the southeast part of the 
ruin, an area not covered by modern construction, we registered a number of 
sections of basalt columns and Ionic capitals similar to those usually in the 








age in June 1913, was enthused by 


id related the presence of 14 Bedouin 
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Golan’s Jewish public buildings. This last find caused the author to cop- 
clude his report by suggesting that these remains were from a Jewish set- 
lement of the rabbinic period that had at least one public building, perhaps 
a synagogue.¥? 

In 1977, H. Ben-David and G. Peli found a lintel ornamented with re- 
liefs, incorporated as construction material in secondary use in one of the 
Syrian houses in the middle of the village (see PL. 44b). In the center of the 
lintel appears a relief of a wreath with a ‘Hercules knot” accompanied by a 
relief o er. On both sides ofthe wreath there are reliefs of 
round medallions with geometric rosettes within them. Alongside the medal- 
lions with the rosettes are two reliefs of stripes between which are engraved 
two trees of life (or palm branches). The entire complex of reliefs and en- 
gravings are enclosed in a relief framework of with the egg-and-dart motif, 
itself enclosed in a relief framework of a stripe on both sides of which, at 
the edges of the lintel, there are two additional reliefs of roset 

Z. Ma‘oz, who surveyed the site in 1979, found near the above-men. 
tioned lintel two consoles decorated on the front with reliefs of acanthus 
leaves and on their sides with S-like spirals (see PL. 45a). This find, along 
with that of the lintel, led him to theorize that the later Syrian structure in 
which the lintel had been found was built on the foundations of a syna 
‘Rogue; and since this structure is oriented north-south and the lintel was 
found in the base of its southern wall it seemed to him that the synagogue 
hhad also been built north-south and that its facade wall had been the south 
wall. It is clear, however, that without systematic archaeological excava 








rosette at its © 























tion, Ma’oz’s suggestion remains mere speculation 

In the 1980's, Z. Ilan visited the site and apparently in the southeast of 
the site made out some of the sections of the columns and the Ionic capitals 
that this author had registered in the report of the 1968 survey. In his last 
work, the late Tan wrote as follows: 





4 two columns 60 cm. in diameter, and 


In the southeast of the site there st 
the distance between them on a east-west axis is 2.60 m., which is the reg: 
ular distance between columns in the synagogues. Near them lies a large 
Tonic capital, mostly buried. Near it lies a carved cornice stone, It may be 
that these two columns are standing in sitw and that it was the site of a syn: 
agogue. In this instance it is possible to posit that the structure's facade 
was in the west. It is clear that this was an extremely fine structure, most of 
whose stones are still buried in the ground. 

















See previous note 
350 Maz, Golan, p. 33; Ma‘or, "Golan Synagogses,” p. 158; Ma’or, “Golaa—I,” p 
204; Ma‘ez, "Golan—2." p. 42 

351 tan, feral. p. 94 
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‘To sum up our discussion of this site let us point out that even though no 
Jewish inscriptions and/or stones decorated with menorot have yet been 
found in the village or the ruin, no one doubts that this site is a Jewish set- 
tlement of the rabbinic period. This settlement had at least one public build- 
1g Whose architectural items have been reg by surveyors and visitors 
to the village in 1968 and later. Stil, until systematic archaeological exca- 
vations are conducted, we will not know whether the public building was at 
the center of the Syrian village or in the southeast section of the ruin; itis 








































even possible that remains of Jewish public buildings may be uncovered in 
both places. 


YAHODIYYE 
(EL-YAHODIYYE, EL-YEHUDIYEH, YA'RABIYYE) 


ancient ruin at the end of a 
(diye) cliff at coordinates 
nacher visited the place in 1885, the 
But in the 1950's, the Sy 
and building stones of the ancient 


This abandoned Syrian village was built upon 
spur below the Nahal YahOdiyye (Wadi el-Ya 
2162-2605. Apparently, when Schur 
habit 











site showed no signs of modern 











established a village, using the wall 





structures in the new houses. During the first decade of the vill 
tence, the Syrians preserved the ancient name of the site, Yahddiyye, but in 
1961 they dec 

Sch 





led to change it on biyye. 


icher reported, inter a 





ir maps to Ya‘ 
a 6-foot thick wall surrounding the 
and this fact led to suggestions identifying this place as Sogane 
(uyavn), mentioned by Josephus as one of the villages he fortified in the 
Golan (Vita 187). It is still possible to make out sections of this fortifi 
cation wall, but withor 














systematic excavation itis difficult to date it 





In his description of the ruin, Schumacher wri 


In the north the m 





wantain ridge widens to a plateau, upon which there are 
former buildings 


whereas remains of 
id by the wall is 








jae plan ate still o be found. The chamber encto 








covered with ruins of all kinds; most of all one secs large hewn basalt 
building stones, lying in heaps near greatly weather-worn shafts of 
column culiar capitals (Figs. 60-61 in the German 





text; F sh text) are to be found, which exhibit a 
primitive application of the combined Ionic and Corinthian styl 


dy very weather-worn, and like the other ruins point to a 








‘great age. Near the columa remain 
are of the same shape and still in th 
other (Fig. 62 in the German text; Fj 
ins on the surface are not important, they at any rate exhibit characteristic 


wo well preserved top stones lie; they 
‘original position, opposite one an: 
144 in the English text), If the ru 





Schum 
3 See the section on Soy 
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by this means yield information as to. whether el-Yehudiyeh, its name and 


tradition, are of Jewish origin or not35* 


It should be pointed out that the figures of the capital published by 
Schumacher (Figs. 60-61 in the German text and Figs. 142-143 in the 





nglish text) clearly show an Ionic capital identical in decoration and dimen- 
sions to capitals uncovered by the author in his excavations of the Jewish 
public building at Qisrin, Perhaps the capitals at YahOdiyye and those at 
Qisrin were made by the same crafisman. Another architectural item pub- 
lished by Schumacher (Fig. 62 in the German text and Fig, 144 in the 
English text) is hard to identify. This stone may have been incorporated 
ove the lintel of a window in a monumental building, Its relief of concen: 











tric geometric forms is common among remains of Jewish public buildings 
and the Golan. It may be possible, then, to con- 
tly found the remains of a public Jewish 





ncovered in the Galil 
clude that Schumacher appar 
building—the shafts of the columns, the capitals, and the gabled stones 

but lacked the knowledge to define it as such 
In 1967, the village and the ruin were surveyed by a team headed by S. 
Gutman. They reported that “in the center of the village there is a concentra 
es, and that scattered throughout the 











tion of capitals, columns, and architr 
village there are hewn stones with five-branched menorah decorations, 
rosettes, and other decor 
‘Schumacher had reported, as well as flint utensils of the Early Neolithic pe 
nd shards from “the Roman-Byzantine period."9% 

In 1968, the author and his team surveyed the site.5? The survey deter- 
mined that the area of the ruin is about 40 dunams. It found shards from the 
different stages of the Roman and Byzantine periods as well as a few from 
the Hellenistic period and the various Arab periods. At the southwest edge of 








Jutman also saw the remains of the wall 














the site there were well-preserved ren 

At the time of the survey it was possible to make out the tops of walls 
of ancient structures throughout the Syrian village and the ruin. These had 
jonally been integrated into later construction. This phenomenon is es 
ly common near the cliff, There, we could tell that a number of an 
built of well-hewn basalt ashlars. In addition to the items 





ins of an olive-cil press in situ 









cient walls wer 














‘Schumacher, “Dscholan.” pp 
Parentheses mine. 
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Archaeological Survey of Ismac, Isracl Antigitics Authority, Jerusalem (in Hebrew) 
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The five-branched menorah appears in PL. 46, 
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Gutman registered and published.3* this survey located and recorded about 
twenty decorated architectural items that had originally belonged to public 
buildings from the second-temple and/or rabbinic periods; most of these lay 
in the ruin or were placed in secondary use in the modern structures. Of 
these items, four Tonic capitals deserve meation (one identical to that pub- 
lished by Schumacher), as well as two pedestals with Attic column bases, 

tan Ionic column base, and fragments of a cornice with a meander relief 
I should also note a decorated lintel with high reliefs, found with its up- 
per section partially broken, which we transferred to the museum in 
Quneitra (see PL. 450). At the center of this lintel appears a relief of a 
in it. On both sides of the wreath are 














wreath with a rosette of six leaves 
reliefs of pomegranates and branches. The lintel's right end reveals a relief of 
fa square frame with a four-leaf rosette within it, all surrounded by 

branch. The fintel’s left section has a relief of a vase with vine branches 





emerging from its two sides. 

The stone with the five-branched menorah (reported by Gutman and trans- 
ferred by us to the Quneitra Museum, see PL. 46a), and the great similarity 
existing between the architectural items we found in YahOdiyye and those of 
other Jewish public buildings from the rabbinic period in the Galilee and the 
Golan, led us at the time to conclude that there had been a Jewish commu- 
nity in the villa least one public structure, perhaps a syna- 
gogue.' 

From the mid-1970"s, the site has been surveyed by a number of invest 











gators who reported the same finds registered by Gutman and myself." In 
1979, D. Ben-Ami noticed one of the ashlar walls near the cliff and sug: 
gested that this was a wall of the synagogue. Z. Ilan suggested that the 








mains of a different building near the cliff were the synagogue’s re- 
mains.% Without archaeological excavation of these buildings and others 
nearby, however, it is difficult to decide between the two suggestions; it is 
even possible that several Jewish communal buildings existed at the sit 

In 1980, Z. Tan published an item taken from the site before the surveys 
of Gutman and the author. The lly 
soir, bears a relief of nine-branched menorah and a tripod base, with a relief 
of a shofar on one side and a shovel on the other (see PL. 466). Given the 
ations of this stone and the illustration of an at 








sm, which served origi 

















similarity between the deco 








358 Epstein & Gutman, p. 275, Site # 

359 Today it is in the collection of Golan antiquities atthe Qasrin Museum, 

40 See note 387, and also Urman, “Syaagogve Sites,” p. 22; Urman, “Hellenistic.” p 
467 


341 Foe exam 2 


see lan, Israel, pp. 95:96: Ma‘or, “Golan—2,” p, 544 
362 See previows note 

83 Han, lerael, 96 

364 tan, “Menocot” pp. 117-118 
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chitectural item found at Ahmadiyye published by Schumacher (see Fig. 1 
in the section on Ahmadiyye), Han suggested at first that they were the same 





item, “that was perhaps shifted to Yahddiyye since Schumacher's sur- 
vey."65 In his last book, however, he added the possibility that these are 
two similar items made by the same artisan. I find this possibility more 
probable. 

Undoubtedly, the item published by lan dovetails with the architectural 
items attesting to the early Jewish settlement at Yahddiyye, at least in the 
rabbinic period. If systematic excavations were carried out at the site and at 
the remains of the wall that surrounds it, it might become evident that the 
Jewish settlement was built in the second-temple period. 











HORVATZAWITAN” 


‘This nameless ruin was discovered in 1968 by M. Inbar and Y. Gal. After 
the remains of a public building were identified there, it was given the name 
of “Horvat Zawitan.” The ruin, about eight dunams (2 acres) in area, lies on 
the bank of Nahal Zawitan near its confluence with Nahal Meshushim, at 
‘coordinates 2131-2595, 

‘A short time after the ruin was discovered, the author visited the site and 
sd the shards found there to various stages of the Roman and Byzantine 
periods.7 During that visit, which took place during stormy winter 
weather, the ruins of the public building built of ashlars were also discov- 














cred but it was impossible to examine them thoroughly or to measure them. 
At some distance from the building's remains, I also made out remains of a 
moat,3* 

In 1979, Z. Ma‘oz surveyed the site and he was the first to identify the 
remains of the public structure as those of a synagogue. According to his 
reports, the orientation of the public building was east-west, and its length 
about 13.10 m3? In the south wall of the structure, Ma‘oz made out the 
remains of an entranceway whose doorposts had Attic bases. He also re- 


ported finding several Doric capitals in the river bed at the foot of the 











ruins. 
Zvi Ilan, who visited the site during the 1980's, claims that the orienta 
tion of the building is northeast-southwest and that its dimensions are about 


365 tan, “Menorot,” pp. 117-118 


366 tan, trael p65 
367 See Ueman, Golan, p. 198, ste #108 
368 See previous note 
39 Ma‘oz, Golan, p. 33; Ma‘os, “Golae Synagogues,” p. 158; Ms'oe, “Golan—1," p. 
294; Ma‘oz, “Golan—2." p. $42, 
510 See previous note. 
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13 x 8 m2"! Since the entranceway which Ma'or reported as being in the 
south wall is found on the lengthwise wall of the structure, Ilan assumes 
that the main entrance to the building was in the west wall 72 


It is quite possible that these remains are of a Jewish public building — 


nt in the 





the location of the ruin is at the heart of an area of Jewish settler 
Golan of the second-temple and rabbinic periods, and it has yielded architec- 
tural items that are characteristic of Jewish public buildings uncovered in the 








region, Nevertheless, until systematic excavations are conducted at the site 
ing and on the public str particular, the identification of the 
building as a synagogue remains hypothetical. 





BS-SALABE 


This abandoned Syrian village was built near an ancient ruin, re-using the 
stones of the ruin’s buildings. The village and the ruin are located on top of 
a lofty spur at coordinates 2170-2596, The spur is surrounded on three sides 
by wadis: on the north by Wadi el-Khirig, on the west by Wadi el-Batra, and 














on the south by Wadi NOkheile (also known as Wadi es-Salabe). 
The village and the ruin were first surveyed in 1968 by a team led by the 
author, and again by Y. Gal in 1969279 These first surveys showed that th 


houses of the Syrian village were built from ancient stones and architectural 
items taken from the ancient ruin, Among 1 





sse were found several column 





sections and Doric capitals, The ruin’s area was about 10 dunams, The 





ds found were mainly from the Roman and Byzantine periods.” Several 
id walls of well-hewn ashlars; among their 
nd Doric capitals, and parts of 





bul 
debris se: 


dings were identified that hi 





ions of columns, a few Io 





olive-oil presses could be seen. 
About ten y 





ars after the first surveys, Z. Ma'oz visited the site, From 
that time, he has identified one of the structures on the site's northwest 
ue." In his words: 





slope as a synaj 





It is a small building (8.50 by 11 m) built on a terrace formed by large 
boulders and incorporating parts of olive presses. Only the facade of the 
building, in the southwest, was built of ashlars; it has survived to a height 

was a single entrance (1.70 m, wide) with 











of five courses. In the cente 


7 ta, rae. p. 86 
37 See previous note 
See D. Uman, “es Salabe," Special Serveye Reports, Archive ofthe Association for 
1 Antiquities Authority, Jrusslem (in Hebrew. 
318 See previous note and also Urman, Golan, 9. 198, Site #105 
315 See previous note 
376 See Maas, Golan, p 


7.296; Mao, “Golao—2 


the Archaeological Survey of lel, 








Ma‘az, “Golan Synagogues.” p, 159; Ma'or, “Golan—I, 
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plain doorposts and a lintel. The prayer hall was divided by two rows of 






three columns each into a nave and two aisles. An unfinished lonic capital 
tnd a Doric capital are visible in the building's debris. In the northwestern 
wall were traces of a doorway leading into a narrow space running along the 
entite length of the hall 

Elsewhere he adds 
The synagogue at es-Salabe is a small unadorned building: such simple 


synagogues, which are difficult to identify in ruins, were probably more 





‘common than once believed 


In March of 1989, Z. Han visit site. In the building identified by 
Ma’ 
north-west of the structure, Tlan made out a basalt crosspiece 120 cm. long, 
29 em. high and 20 cm. thick. with various engravings on it, one of which 
h with a shofar to its left." The 
re length, but this fact did 





synagogue, he found another Ionic capital.3”” On the slope 











is, in his opinion, a three-branche 
bottom part of the sto 











not prevent Ilan from suggesting “that it served as a lintel which perhaps be 





longed to a private home or to the nearby synagogue.” At the center of 
the ruin, a short distance from Ma’o2’s so-called synagogue, Ilan noticed a 
high knoll with the r jn 
ion, this buildi 





nains of 2 large building built of ashlars. In his of 
ot only because of the 








also served as a public building 
large size of its stones but because among its debris and near it are buried 
about ten column sections of which one was apparently carved with the 


base." The architectural items that Ian found in this building (the sec 





tions of the columns and the large doorposts) are, in his words, different 
ss identified by Ma‘oz, and from this he conclude: 


ogue to be reused in this build- 





from the synagogue 
that they were not 





insferred from the synaj 








ing, but that they were originally part of the building. Han concludes his de 





seription of the building at the cen 
of the buildi 


er of the ruin thus: “The lengthwise axis 
as far as it can be ascertained without excavation, is north: 





west to southeast, The location of the building is excellent—it is built 
the center of the settlement, whereas the earlier building (Ma‘o2's so-called 
he possibility that we have 
house of study should not be 








synagogue) is at its edge.” In his 


here a public building, anc 





ruled out 





378 See previous n 
379 flan, fsrae,p. 107 


380 See ian, rae, p. 107, Fig. 2. 
381 Han, tsael p. 10 
8 Han, rae, p. 10 





tan, sr 
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‘No new information concerning this site has appeared since the visits of 
Ma‘oz and Ilan. Our 1968 survey report had registered the structures de- 
seribed by Ma‘oz and llan—as well as another building on the ruin's north. 


west slope built of well-hewa, ashlar, basalt stones.» We hesitated to iden- 
tify them as Jewish public buildings, however, since no decorated architec 
tural items and/or dedicatory inscriptions had yet been found supporting such 
an identification. The possibility thatthe ruin at es-Salabe is the remains of 
a Jewish village of the rabbinic period is quite plausible. After all, the site 
lies atthe heart ofthe area of Jewish settlement in the Golan during that pe 
riod. It is also possible that Ma‘oz and Ilan may be correct in their theories 
concerning everything related to the buildings they described, But itis clear 
that without systematic excavation of the site and the buildings discussed 
here, we cannot determine with any certainty either the village's identifica- 
tion as Jewish or the function of the buildings 








WAKSHARA (HORVAT BET LAVI) 


An ancient ruin about 2.5 kilometers northwest of Gamala (coordinates 
2189-2588) provided the location for a small, now-abandoned, Syrian vil 
lage. G. Schumacher, who visited the site in the 1880's, described the vil 
lage as a Bedouin winter village. He briefly mentioned the presence of a few 
ntiquities, but failed to describe them 38 

Al the survey teams of the Association for the Archaeological Survey of 
Israel—those led by C. Epstein, S. Gutman, and the author—skipped the 
site in their surveys of the region. It remained unstudied until 1979, when 
Z. Ma‘or surveyed it®” From the surveyor’s report, it appears that there are 
remains of an ancient building built of hewn ashlars near the southwestern 
edge of the Syrian village. Its facade wall, which has been preserved only to 
4 height of two courses, faces south. Even though the other walls of the 
building, in the words of Ma‘o2, “had mostly been robbed," he claims 
that the dimensions of the building are 13.10 x 10.80 m. In his reports, 
Ma‘oz observed that the building's central entrance (1.60 m. wide) was not 
in the middle of the south wall. He explained this unusual placement by 
saying thatthe entrance “Was moved from the central axis in order to allow 
for building the Torah Ark in this wall from the inside,"*®? Without a sys- 





























5 See shove, note 373, 

96 Schumacher, “Dacholan.”p. 362; Schamacher, Jal, p, 268, 

37 Ma‘oz, Golan (rev. ed.), p. 34: Ma‘or, “Golan Synagogues.” p, 156; Ma‘oz, 
“Golan-—1,”"p. 292; Ma‘ce,“Golan—2.” p. S41 

8 Soe the previous note. 

$9 Thus, for example, in Ma'ez, “Golan Sy 
‘Golan—1," p. 292 
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tematic excavation of the building, however, we do not and cannot know 
whether the building contained a Torah Ark, let alone whether its location 
explains that of the door." 

North of the hewn ashlar building that Ma‘or calls a synagogue, he 
found a basalt lintel broken at both ends. It depicts a lion in relief, its body 
viewed from the side and its face from the front. Only the outline of the 
body and the mane have been preserved; the head has been mutilated. To the 
right of the lion's head was a tabula ansata containing a badly wom Aramaic 
inscription that has not been deciphered 9! 

‘Around this building and in the houses of the Syrian village, Ma'oz 
found additional architectural items which he believes were originally in the 
synagogue. Among them he lists a pedestal, parts of Ionic and Corinthian 
capitals, part of a conch, parts of a convex frieze with floral scrolls and 
rosettes, a cornice decorated with floral motifs, and a relief of a wreath 
around a rosette.” 

Zvi Ilan, who visited the site after Ma‘o2"s survey, pointed out that the 
designation "Horvat Bet Lavi’ was given the ruin in light of the find of the 

















lintel with the image of the lion.” Ian also reported finding other items at 
the site whose origin would seem to be from the so-called synagogue. These 
include a small Doric capital, (that he suggests may have belonged to the 
second story or to the Torah Ark), and a doorpost (?) fragment with parts of 
ef of vine branches and an egg-and-dart decoration. 

‘Whether or not the structure served as a synagogue, it is plausible that 
these are remains of a Jewish settlement which includes at least one public 
building. It is to be hoped that in the future Ma‘oz will publish a full report 
of his finds at the site, including details about the area of the ruin and the 
dates of the shards found in it. This will enable other scholars to know 
whether it is from the second-temple and/or rabbinic period. The proximity 
of this ruin to Gamala makes imperative a clear answer to this question. 





















KH. ED-DIKKEH 





During the rabbinic period, a Jewish settlement was built on a low hill near 
the east bank of the Jordan River. Its ruins now lie at coordinates 2087- 
2588, 








390 See Mao, “Colan—2." p. S41 
391 Ma‘oz, “Golan—2." p. S41. Here we must note that it i not clear upon what Ms‘oz 
bases his decision thatthe inscription is in Aramaic, One hopes that in the fture he will 
publish at Teast a photograph ofthe inscription, if tits ull eading 

39 See above, note 387 
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L. Oliphant visited Kh. ed-Dikkeh in December 1884 and was the first to 
report its archaeological remains. He identified a particular area of the rubble 
as the remains of a Jewish public building. In his description, Oliphant de- 
scribes his difficulty determining that the remains of the public structure 
should be identified as a synagogue. For this reason, I will cite his descrip- 
tion in full: 

















+ following the course of the Jordan, on its east bank, for another mile 
ed a spot on the barren slope of a hill a few hundred yards from the 
river, where some native huts had been recently built, and where large cut 
and fragments of columns were strewn in 











profusion walls of what appears to 
have been a synagogue; owing, however, to a later superstructure having 

‘original foundation, feel somewhat diffi 
8 vpon this point decidedly. | will, however, state my 














reasons for coming to this conclus le the accompanying sketches 
the ornamentation 1 found here may enable others more competent 10 








form an opinion than myself to judge of their origin, The dimensions and 
ground plan of the building with the columns still in situ closely resembled 
those of the small synagogue at Kefr Birim, The length was 45 feet, the 
breadth 33 feet. The building had an east and west orientation, and the door 








© of the wall on the western side. This does not, so far as I 
case of any synagogue hitherto found, but it was doubt 


was in the cent 
know, occur in t 








Jess due to the necessities of the case, 3s 


vated from the hillside, 





¢ site for the building was exca. 
t end being about 9 feet below 








e earth at the back of the wall, while the slope of the hill 
nieat to place the door, as usual, on the south 





the s 
would have mad 

















ide. A mote serious objection to this being a synagogue lies in the fact 


that the sto " <cut in the case of other 


to show that these walls had been 
ons. They were now standing to a height of 8 
intel to the entrance, The floor, which 








synagogues; but there were indicat 

erected upon older foundat 

feet. T 

was thickly strewn with building stones, f 
e level of the ground, and was 

the whol 

were two benches or steps, the face of the upper 

















carved cornices and capitals, was below 





reached by a descent of two while opposite, runnin 








length of the eastem side, 
with a 

served for seats. The depressed floor and stone benches are both features 

ve at Irbid [=Arbel}. Upon the upper bench 

in height, and 1 foot 2 

inches in er. They were evidently not in situ, being without 

pedestals, and I ean only account for their being in their present position 
by the supposition that they had been 

appeared to be in situ, b uch hidden by the blocks of 

stone heaped on the floor. These blocks averaged 2 feet 6 inches by 18 

inc Corinthian style, 2 feet 3 

row of leaves, which differed 

atly of a later or more composite 

4 and 5) 20 

thorazin) and 








scroll of omamental tracery: these may have 





which occur in the synag 
stood the 








;wo columns about 4 















aced there recently. The other two 





ir bases were 





The capitals of the columns w 





inches in height, and consisted of a di 
ewhat from the usval acanthas, app 
order. The ornamentation and ch 


closely resembled those found at the syn 
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elsewhere, being of the same florid and somewhat debased type, that they 
seemed to me to set at rest the question of the original character of this 
building, though it may subsequently have been diverted to other uses 
Time did not allow me to do more than make rough drawings of the archi 
tecture, but I trust they are sufficient to enable a comparison to be made be 
tween them and the engravings in the “Memoirs."99 If I am right in my 
conjecture, this synagogue would 

tury of the Christian era. 1 also 

portion of two small semi-attache 
most exactly similar to the one f 














probably date from about the second cen. 





und a stone which consisted of the upper 
fluted columns with Doric capitals, a: 
ind at Irbid. Also one cut into a round 
‘over the lintel on the plan of the arch on 
reat synagogue at Keft Birim. It mea 
arch (fig. 1). A most interesting ob- 

g what was apparently a sheaf (Cg. 
emble any which I have 





arch, which may have been pl 





the lintel over the entrance to the 





sured 39 inches across the base of U 
ject was a winged female f 

2), The o 

observed either in the “Memoirs” or elsew/ 
called egg and dart pattern (fig. 3). Other sp 









and is not unlike the s0- 








fare seen in fig. 7. Ihave not been able to form any conjecture which shoul 
identify this most interesting spot with any Biblical or historical locality 


Its modern name is ed-Dikkih, meaning platform, a name not inappropriate 








to its position, It is possible that during the next dry season the natives 
may continue their excavations, as slones are needed. I have urgently im 


ot to deface or destroy any remains that may be un 





pressed upon them 
earthed: but they nfo 





tunately watched my proceedings with an uneasiness 
her to dispel. 





and suspicion which I am afraid a gratuity failed alo 





‘Schumacher claims he visited ed-Dikkeh twice, in 1883 and in 1884—that 
is, before Oliphant.” But since Oliphant’s 1885 report was reprinted as an 
her's Across the Jord 


9s at ed-Dikkeh refers to Oliphant’s 





addendum to Schum: n 
‘Schumacher's 1886 report on the rema 
report, scholars credit Oliphant as the discoverer of the ed-Dikkeh site. 


pects of the site from Oliphant, we 


which appeared in 1886, and 











Schumacher describes different a 
tin its entirety 


will also cite his r 





This ruin, which is not extensive, but rich in ornamentation, lies close 10 





the Jordan, and immediately north of the Batihah, Close by the stream one 
4 decayed mill with an aqueduct, whose construction is far better than 
fern Jaulin. The old place stood close by on a small 

elevation. One's eye is first struck by a rectilinear building, 55 fect 
length and 33 feet in breadth, whose surrounding walls project over the ru 
in the German edition, Fig. 28 in the English 


that of the mills of m 

















395 When Oliphant wrote “Memoirs,” he meset the publication by C. R. Conder and H. 


H. Kitchener, The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs of the Topography, Orography 











Hydrography and Archacology (Landoa, 1881-1883) 
39 Oliphant, “Lake Tiberias, Oiphant 245-251), Brack 
mine. Refetences to figures ae Oliptant’s. The “wings igure” appears in PL. 47b, 





‘ther architectoral fragment can be cen ia PL 47 
397 Schumacher, “Tiberias” p. 70 
398 tan, “Horvat Dikkeh” p65. 
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one). On the north-west comer an entrance leads into the interior, which 
has two flights of steps 18 inches in height, running all round it. There are 
traces of good ornamentation on the walls and also on the columns. 
Between the outer wall and the steps on the eastside are two basalt columns 
sanding; they are only 5 feet high. Whilst in the inner room four more of 
these at irregular intervals tower forth out of the ruin, Thus the inner was 
supported by columns. The surrounding walls were 3 feet thick; the build: 
ing stones throughout have been carefully hewn. Near the two upper col 
umn shafts a winged basaltic figure (Fig, 28 in the German edition, Fig. 29 
in the English one=Oliphant’s Fig. 2), cut in bas relief, lies, which, in op- 
position to the other ornamentation, lies upon a low artificial step. The 






























stone is 19 inches long and 17 inches broad. Outside the buildings are to 
bbe found gable-like decorations adorned with grapes (Fig. 29 in the German 
edition, Fig. 30 in the English one=Oliphant’s Fig. 7), or with the Haurin 





moulding (Fig. 30 in the German edition, Fig. 31 in the English one 
=Oliphant's Fig. 5), beautiful “egg and pearl” moulding with the native 
tooth ornamentation, especially found in ed-Dera'ah (Haurin), (Fig. 31 in 
the German edition, Fig. 32 in the English one=Oliphant’s Fig, 3), and 
several twisted double columns (Fig. 32 in the German edition, Fig. 33 in 
the English one; Oliphant did not publish this detail), also some with 
smooth shafts. The ruins present a Byzantine character. Nevertheless, if 
‘one compares the discoveries in Western Palestine, in the districts of Safed 
and Meiron, with those in ed-Dikkeh, a most striking resemblance between 
the two appears. After a searching examination they there appear evidently 
asthe remains of Jewish synagogues, and, therefore, pechaps it would not 
bbe too audacious to include ed-Dikkeh among the number of Jewish build 
ings (see Across the Jordan, p. 243). Four winter huts of the "Arab et 
Tellawiyeh have been erected on 

ever, did not pre 














the rained places; their inhabitants, how. 
ch 39 








a very friendly face to archaeological res 





Oliphant and Schumacher both published 





conjectural plan of the building, 
The plans differ on the location of the structure's entrance. Whereas 
Oliphant sketches a wide entrance in the center of the building's west 
wall 400 
the we the northwest comer of the building.**! It is also impor- 
tant to note that Schumacher did not mention that the remains of the early 
building were covered by the remains of a later structure—which included ar 
chitectural items from the early building in secondary use, 

The later building's remains did not make the task of Kohl and Watzinger 
easy when they decided a brief explo 








humacher indicated only a small entrance in the northern part of 
wall, ne 

















tory excavation of the building, This 
was done as part of the project investigating the ancient synagogues in 
alilee conducted by the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft in the years 1905 and 











399 Schumacher, “Dscholan 
Pareatbeses mine 


9; Schumacher, Jauldn, pp. 120-123. 







‘Lake Tiberias” p. $3 
278, Fig. 27; Schumacher, Jaulén,p. 120, Fi, 28, 
in Kobl and Watzinger,p. 122 
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1907, Kohl and Watzinger’s team spent three days (April 29, 1905—May 1, 
1905) at Kh. ed-Dikkeh and managed to clean out the northem part of the 
early building down to its stone-slab floor.‘ In general, Kohl and 
Watzinger’s research concentrated on the architecture of the buildings which, 
following their predecessors, they called synagogues (=houses of prayer) 
without any reservations. They used this procedure at sites in the Galilee 
(Arbel, Chorazin, Capernaum, Horvat ha-"Ammudim, Meron, Bar'am, 
Nabratein, and Gush Halav), other sites in the Golan (Umm el-Qanatir), and 
in the Carmel (Horvat Sumaga). At Kh. ed-Dikkeh, their work followed this 
same pattern. Their goal was to obtain as many dk 
building’s plan and its architectural elements. They did not occupy 
selves with systematic excavation, which is primarily concerned with deter- 
mining a structure's stratigraphy and its dating. The latter interest of course 
requires the study of pottery remains and other small finds such as glass, and 
coins. Therefore the Kohi-Watzinger report was devoted primarily to the de 
ar the struc 






















scription and analysis of architectural items found in and 
ture.4 As the final result of their work, they present a conjectural plan of 
the early building’ and a suggested reconstruction of the wall of the struc 
ture’s western facade. 

Since the remains of the early building are no longer visible on the sur- 
face, it is difficult to verify the accuracy of the ground plan suggested by 
Kohl and Watzinger. According to this plan, the external dimensions of the 
building are 15.30 x 11.92 m. Comparing the drawing of the building’s un 
earthed ruins with Kohl and Watzinger’s hypothetical plan raises several 
questions difficult to answer without sy ion. The first ques 
tion focuses on the presence of “the portico,” or paved expanse, that Kohl 
and Watzinger’s plan 's western facade. In the 
drawing of the remains, there appears a small paved segment at a distance of 
about a meter west of the facade wall, but there are no traces of the stairs 
apparently leading to the “portico,” or to the paved expanse that Kohl and 
Watzinger drew on the hypothetical plan, Indeed, Kohl and Watzinger them- 
selves put a question mark on the stairs drawn leading to the “portico” from 
the south. I think their reconstruction was influenced by the Jewish public 
structure at Capernaum which has a “portico” with stairs leading to it from 
both sides, There is no clear evidence, however, that the facade of the ed- 
Dikkeh structure was built in the same way. In addition, the complex at 
Capernaum influenced Kohl and Watzinger to add to their hypothetical re- 
construction of the ed-Dikkeh structure continuations towards the south of 



































“3 See Kobl and Watzinge,p, 120, Fig. 297 

408 Kohl and Watzinger, pp. 112-124 

495 See Kohl and Watzinger, Tafel XVI and also see PL. 47a 
406 Kohl and Wateinger,p. 124, Fig. 251. And also see PL. 47b, 
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both the east and west walls. These suggested extensions likewise have no 
basis in the drawing of the remains. It is not surprising, then, that Kohl and 
Watzinger themselves either ignored or forgot the continuations of these 


Supposed walls in their suggested reconstruction of the west wall of the 











structure's facade. 





Another question concerns the presence of a second bench within the hall 
along its north and south walls, In the drawing of the remains, itis possible 
to make out the existence of only one bench. The east wall has a second 
bench, but this is insufficient to attest to the existence of a second bench 





along the north and south walls, 
As for Kohl and Watzinger's sug 





sted res 
‘western facade wall, with its decorated architectural items, there is no doubt 


onstruction of the structure's 





that their contribution is important to future discussion. We shall not enter 
‘upon such a discussion here,“ but shall only point out that prior to such a 
discussion, itis n ine whether the west wall actually has 
three entrances, Oliphant and Schumacher reported the existence of only one 
entrance in the structure's west wall (although they placed it in different 
locations), and in Kohl and Watzinger's drawing of remains it is hard to dis- 
‘cern more than two entrances. Furthermore, wh 
hall existed in the building's south wall should also be investigated—a ques: 
tion which Kohl and Watzinger did not solve, for they had insufficient time 











+ another entrance to the 











to uncover the southern part of the bui 

Thanks to the Kohl and Watzinger team, which in three days mi 
do what in our day sometimes takes a team of archaeologists a we 
more, we have important documentation about the remains of the public 
i ed-Dikkeh. Since 1905, most of these items have disappeared 
n uncovered no items 












structure 





from their positions. Even though the German tea 





with Jewish symbols (such as a menorah) nor any Jewish inscriptions, there 
is no doubt in the research that the structure was a public Jewish building, 
and that nearly all the investigators call it “a synagogue.” 

Immediately following the Six Day War in 1967, C. Epstein surveyed 
the site and identified a number of architectural items that had been reported 
by the earlier surveyors. A short time later, in 1968, the site was sur. 
veyed by the author and his team.*!° This survey, conducted when the site 








hhad been heavily overgrown, did not succeed in estimating the site's area, 


107 see previous 
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409 C. Epstein, “Kh. ed-Dikkeh,” Golan Survey—Phase B, Reports inthe Archive ofthe 
Assocation forthe Archaeological Survey of lac, Israel Antigites Authority, Jerusalem 


Gin Hebrew) 


See D. Unman, “Kh. ed-Dikkeh” Reports of the Siaff Officer in Charge of 
(1968-1972), Archive ofthe larael Antiquities Authority 
i. 13: Ura, Golan, p. 198, Site #102. 
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but we did find an abundance of shards from the different stages of the 
Roman, Byzantine, Arab and Ottoman periods. On the area’s surfac 
nothing has remained of the public building, except for architectural items 
such as sections of columns, capitals, and fragments of cornices that had al- 
ready been reported by Kohl and Watzinger. These items were found both at 
the site of the buildi 
and east of the structure. It seems that the inhabitants of the Arab houses— 
which were erected after Oliphant’s and Schumacher’s visits and Kohl and 
Watzinger's excavation—used building stones and architectural items from 
the public structure. After the war in 1948-1949, the place was abandoned 
Syn 

Hittenmeister and Reeg visited the site in 1974 and dated the public 
structure to the third century C.E.*"" In 1979, Z. Ma‘oz surveyed the site 
nd claimed that he documented “some additional architectural remains,” but 
fails to mention that the 





¢ almost 








1d among the ruins of the later Arab houses north 





because of its proximity to the Is 1n cease-fire line 








did not detail them.'? In his publications, h 
ce, but instead debates with 





building no longer appears on the site’s surf 
Kohl and Watzi 
doctoral thesis (Foerster, “Gall 
building's date, Ma‘oz has sugg 
tury,"*9 “the fourth or the beginning c 
half of the fifth century C.E.,"!5 and 


(and with G. Foerster who discussed the building in his 
gues,” pp. 53-54]) about the 










I different da 
th century C.E 

d-fifth century C.E.*"6 

nber 1988 and February 1989, 

synagogue was built in the 





3s: “the fifth cen: 
14 “the first 





Z. Man, who surveyed the site in Now 
found no new items, He suggested “that thi 
fourth or fifth century C.E."! 

Itis clear that u 





til a systematic excavation of the public building at Kh. 
ed-Dikkeh is conducted, we shall know neither the date of the building in 
general nor those of its different phases in particular, Furthermore, a basic 
examination of the extent of the site's area is needed, for the impression ex 
though the wealth of ornamentation found in 











ists that the site is small eve 
its public building sw 
larger settlement. A Ia jon might also reveal the sources of 
the residents” livelihoods. In our survey, we found no remains of olive-oil 
presses that ites in the Golan. These may 





sts an economic wealth usually associated in a 











yenerally are found in Jewish 





perhaps yet be found at the site. 
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Golan 
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DARDARA (KH. ED-DURDARA, EL-KHASHSHE) 








This small abandoned Syrian village was built on an ancient ruin on the 
bank of Nahal Meshushim—also known by its Arabic name, Wadi es 
SAffah—at coordinates 21 14-2575. It seems that the Syrian village was only 







built in the twentieth century, for in the 1880's it did not exist 
Schumacher, who visited Dardira in 1884, devotes only a sentence to it in 
his reports: “A ruin with scattered building stones on the Wadi es-Saffah of 







the Batihah...,”""* Oliphant, who visited the site in December 1885, like 
wise found no special finds there and wrote: 







From El Hasan 





hI proceeded for a mile and a half up the WAdi s-Saffah 


4 ruin called Dardira, but found nothing beyond rough basalt blocks, and 
























ices of foundations. 


With the building of the small Syrian village (apparently in the late 1940's 
or the early 1950's), decorated architectural items and other antiquities began 
to appear. When a team headed by C. Epstein first surveyed the site in 1968, 
they reported parts of an olive-il press in a courtyard of a village house and 
several decorated hewn stones.%° Epstein dated the shards gathered there to 
the Roman, Byzantine, and Ottoman periods. 

Shortly after Epstein’s survey, the site was surveyed once again by the 
author and his team”? This survey determined that the ruins covered about 
20 dunams. In addition to the pottery fragments collected by Epstein's team, 
the site yielded a few shards from the late Hellenistic period and the Middle 
Ages. The Syrian houses and their courtyards revealed more parts from an- 
cient olive-oil presses as well as bases of two Attic columns, six column 
pitals, and a fragment of a carved cornice, All the 

















sections, three Doric 
items were made of finely crafted basalt 

In the southeast part of the village, I discovered that one of the Syrian 
buildings was erected upon the remains of an early monumental structure 
while making secondary use of its walls, Four to six courses of the early 
building’s northern and southern walls survived in good condition, as well 
asa section of the eastern wall (including its corner with the southern wal). 
The stones in the early walls were of basalt ashlar, and were laid using the 
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‘head-beam-head-beam’ system.‘ The building’s long axis was apparently 
east-west, but its exact dimensions were difficult to determine without re- 
‘moving the walls of the later Syrian house and the systemat 
the site, 

‘The remains of the monumental building and the well-crafted architec- 
tural items preserved in and around it, led us to suggest at the time that 
these remains were from a Jewish settlement of the rabbinic period, and that 
the structure may have served as a synagogue." Until further supporting 
evidence is found, such as Jewish inscriptions or architectural items deco: 
rated with menorot, this conjecture will remain only that. Hopefully, the 
remains of the monumental structure will be excavated in the future, so that 
wwe will be able to determine a more precise date for it 





ic excavation of 





BATRA ("BATHYRA,” “KH. BATRAH,” HORVAT BATRA) 


This ruin, whose area covers about 15 dunams, lies at the end of a spur 
north of the junction of Nahal Daliyyot (Wadi ed-Daliyye) and Nahal Batra, 
at coordinates 2138-2568. The ruin was first discovered in 1968 by survey 
teams led by C. Epstein and S. Gutman.*% The surveyors found the ruin 
unnamed, but over the years, in light of the remains of a public structure 
tified by investigators as a synagogue, the names “Kh. Batrah,” “Horvat 
£"“Bathyra,” or just “Batri,.” stuck to the site—names borrowed from 
that of the nearby wadi. Since the first survey by the Epstein and Gutman 
teams, the site has been surveyed a number of times by the author (from 
1968 to 1972),"2” by Z. Ma‘oz (1978),*2* and by Z. Ilan (September 1984 
April 1985). 

Z, Tan theorized that the Aramaic name “Batra” which survived as the 
name of the nearby wadi, was perhaps the early name of the site,“ and 
even proposed the theory that the site was one of the villages of the Bnei 























See Unman, Golan, p213, Ste #113. 
See above, note 422. Alto see Urman, “Synagogue Sites.” p. 19, Urman, 
Hellenistic.” p. 466. 
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427 D. Usman, “Bate,” Special Surveys Report, Archive ofthe Assocation for the 
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Bathyra who he thought settled around Gamala in the time of Herod. It is 





difficult to confirm or disprove Ilan’s theories without a systematic excava- 
on of the site, and such has yet to be conducted, Still, to the credit of 
Tan's theories, it should be noted that the site has yielded a few shards from 
the early Roman period, in addition to those of the later Roman and 
Byzantine periods.* 

The public structure identified as a synagogue (not yet excavated), is lo- 
od at the tap of the hill on which the settlement was built. The remains 














of the settlement's houses appear mainly on the hill’s southern slope, but 
here and there cient buildings on its 
western and northern slopes. At the end of the latter slope, at the foot of the 
settlement, the remains of an olive-oil press have been well preserved, North 
{ndeed, upon it—and on the slopes of the hill 
the site was built in a number of stages, But 


‘one can make out the remains of a 











of the community structu 





it is possible to discem th 





without archaeological excavation, the dates of the stages of occupation and 
construction cannot be determined. 

Of the public building, a section of the western wall about 8 m, long has 
been preserved to a height of one course, as well as the remains of a wall, 
out 1.50 m., extending eastward from the north: 





visible on the surface for 


cern end of the western wall. The stone 





of these walls are well-hewn ashlars, 





Continuing northward in line with the building's western wall is an addi- 
tional wall segment about 7.50 m. long. This wall segment, compared to 





the section of the western wall described above, is of inferior construction. 





At the northern end of the wall segment doorpost stones of an entrance 


about 1.35 m. wide were preserved in situ. Lying near the entrance, a basalt 





lintel about 1,90 m. long was found, Without excavation it is difficult to 
f wall jorthward in line with the 
-gment indicates another room of the structure or that it be- 





know whether the segment o 








western w 
longs to the remains of a wall of the public building's courtyard—as does 





the entrance found at its northern € 
likely from the quality of construction. In the southern part of the structure, 
several areas hew und, Without systematic excava- 
tion it is difficult to know whether they preceded the structure, belong to the 





The latter possibility seems more 






out of the rock wer 








ng process of the area before construction, or were hewn out as chan 


level 
nels for the foundations of the building's walls. 

It is possible to estimate that the overall measurements of the public 
structure complex were about 17 m. x 10 m., and that it was oriented east to 
West. ILis difficult to determine with any certainty which of the structure's 
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walls was the facade. Ma'oz suggests that it was the wall which he defines 
as southwestern, but later construction on this wall’s line makes it difficult 
to accept his idea without excavat 

Th and around the structure, many architectural items were found, all of 
basalt and some decorated with reliefs. These include fragments of a lintel 
with a relief of a wreath tied with a *knot of Hercules’ whose ends become 
leafy vine branches with grape clusters, as well as Doric capitals, half an 
Tonic capital, a capital with a relief of a vine branch emerging from a vase 
with a partridge-like bird standing between its leaves and the grape clusters. 
Many parallels can be found to these artifacts and their decorations among 

















the Jewish public buildings identified as synagogues in the Galilee and the 
Golan. Indeed, this fact caused the various surveyors of the site to suggest 
that the public structure there served asa syn: 








gue. 

Itis clear, however, that until systematic excavation of the structure and 
its immediate area is conducted, we cannot know its date, Hattenmeister 
suggested attributing the building to the third century C.E.,£% but the struc 
ture may predate this century. By contrast, the building may have undergone 








several stages of construction and/or periods of use. 


GAMALA (ES-SALAM) 





The remains of this Jewish city from the second- 
on the southern slope of a high spur above deep, dry wadis. The ni 
es-Sélam on Syrian maps, lies at coordinates 219-256, The top of the spur 





smple period can be found 
led 





is shaped like a camel's hump and, this seems to be the instigation for the 
city’s name in the second-temple period." 

After the city's destruction during the Great Rebellion of 67 C.E 
Gamala remained unpopulated. At first, apparently, Roman regimes forbade 
its reinhabitation, but later its topographical situation mitigated against re: 
settlement. During the Byzantine period, however, a Christian village— 
known in the twentieth century as Deir Qrikh—was founded on the height 
overlooking the city from the east. 

During the Arab periods, the Jewish ruins of the city sank into oblivion. 

















In addition to the writings of Josephus, the searchers also had a small 


735 See Ma‘or, “Golan Synagogues." p. 157; Ma‘or, “Golan—1." p. 293; Ma‘or 
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amount of information from rabbinic literature. Now that its ruins have 
been discovered and the uncovering of its secrets has been begun, there is no 
reason to discuss the previous suggestions concerning the location of 
Gamala, They are simply no longer germane. This site was correctly identi 
fied as Gamala in 1968 by Y. Gal, who published his identification sugges- 
tion in 1971.89 

After Y. Gal's discovery, S. Gutman surveyed the site, concluding that 
Gal's suggestion that this was Gamala was correct.” In 1971-72, the au- 
thor and Z. Han conducted further surveys at this site and at nearby site 
where remains of the Roman siege camps may lie! Our survey revealed 
that the site's area was about 180 dunam 











The site yielded large quantities 
of shards from the first century B.C.E. and first century C.E, as well asa few 
shards from the Early Bronze I and I! periods.*#? We also recorded the re 
mains of settlement’s wall and a number of basalt architectural artifacts— 
mainly column sections. We also found catapult stones made of local basalt 
Two things in our survey convinced us that Gal and Gutman were correct in 
identifying the remains as the site of Gamala: the site's topographical situa 
tion fits Josephus’ description of Gamala, and the discovery of the walls 
remains with catapult stones near it. In his surveys, Z. Ua 


























also focused 
‘on the remains that, if excavated in the future, might contain traces of the 
Roman army camps that besieged the city; he even published a plan indicat- 
ing the place of these presumed camps.*# 

Josephus first mentions Gamala as a Hellenistic-Seleucid fortress cap 
tured by Alexander Jannaeus on his expedition to conquer Gilead and the 
Golan in 83-80 B.C.E. (War 1 § 105; Antiquities XIII $§ 394-397), It seems 
that after this conquest, Gamala was inhabited by Jews, for after the Roman 
conquest in 63 B.C.E., Gabinius attempted to seule a non-Jewish population 
there (War I § 166), an unnecessary action if the town already had non. 
and during the reign of 
Herod and his heirs, it was again primarily inhabited by Jews. Furthermore, 
the Zealot movement develops out of Gamala, The leading figure in this 
movement—Judas of Galilee or Judas the Galilean (as he is called occasion. 














Jewish inhabitants. This attempt was unsuccessful 














499 See Gal, “Gamal” pp. 156-158. 

441 See War IV § 13. On these separate surveys, see D, Urmin, “es-Silam and Deir 
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ally in Josephus and Acts 5:37}—is in fact from Gamala in the Golan, He 
founded this movement which Josephus labels “the Fourth Philosophy” 
along with Zadok the Pharisee. In 6 C.E., he led the civil insurrection 
against the Roman regime during the census of Quirinius (War VII § 253; 
Antiquities XVIII §§ 4-10). Judah's son Menahem continued his father's ac: 
tivities in the Zealot movement and, from 66 C.E., led it until his death 
(War Il §§ 433-449). Josephus relates that Eleazar, son of Jairus—who wa 

the last leader of the Zealots including their final stand on Masada—was re- 
lated to Menahem and was a descendant of Judah of Gamala, but he provides 
no details of that relationship or of his town of origin; he, too, may have 
been from Gamala (War I § 447; VII § 253). 

Despit ala’s professed loyalty to the 
Romans at the start of the rebellion (Vita §§ 46-47), it seems that the city’s 
Zealot elements continued to be strong. King Agrippa tried to block the 
tions between Gamala and the Galilean rebels (Vita § 398) and even 
ity’ fortifications (War IV § 10; Life § 114), In 
the battle to break Agrippa's siege, Josephus led the Galilean rebels (War Il 
§ 568) and claims to have fortified the city (War IL § $74; IV § 9). It should 
be pointed out that Josephus knew the city well, for in his writings we find 
<etailed descriptions of it and its fortifications (War TV §§ 4-8), But he draws 
on both Jewish and Roman sources (War IV §§ 4-53, 62-83) for his descrip- 




















Josephus’ references to Gam 











attempted to destroy the 











tion of the Roman siege of the city, the heroic actions of the Zealots against 
it, and its capture and destruction by the Romans. 

Turning from ancient to recent history. from June 1976 to the end of the 
1980's, S. Gutman co 
site.“ In the first season, Gutman excavated two of the site's most impor: 
tant finds—the city wall and the public structure today called the 
“synagogue."46 The city wall, which was apparently built at the start of the 
rebellion, is not uniform and was built section by section. It extends about 
350 meters, surrounding the city’s eastern end. The builders used the outer 
walls of earlier buildings and occasionally erected it over existing structures. 
The wall’s thickness was achieved by making the rooms fully or partially 
impenetrable. Discovered along the length of the wall were hundreds of cat 
apult stones of different sizes, and large quantities of iron arrow-heads, and 
in some spots signs of forced entry—mute witness to the hard battle which 





\ducted about fourteen seasons of excavations at the 
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had taken place in 67 C.E. between the Roman forces and the defenders of 








Gamala, 
‘The public structure identified as a syn 
to the settlement, and the city wall was e 





yeue lies at the eastern entrance 
ed adjacent to it at the start of 
the rebellion. It is a rectangular building whose exterior dimensions are 
25.50 x 17 m., while the hall inside is 13.40 m. long and 9,30 m. wide. 
The center of the inside hall is unpaved, but it is surrounded by paved sur- 
faces as well as three or four rows of benches built from finely-hewn, basalt 
ashlars. (See PL. 48a.) We shall not describe all aspects of the building, for 
it has already been detailed in the excavator’s reports.4** But we shall men- 
tion several issues 

With regard to dating, the 
carliest Jewish assembly h 




















id problems concerning this important edifice. 





is no doubt that these remains represent the 





I yet uncovered by archaeologists in Palestine 
en the 






and Syria. According to Gutman, the structure's date ranges betw 
time of Alexander Jannacus—after the capture of Gamala by his forces 
and that of John Hyrcanus II (63-40 B.C.E,)° Z. Ma‘oz, by contrast, de 
lays structure's da nd 41 C.B,"5! 
Unfortunately, we can only wait until the full report of the building's exca- 





e to “sometime between 23 B.C.E 








on is published and hope that it will provide sufficient stratigraphic, 
ceramic and numismatic information to h 
tools and methods do 





Ip decide the question. If 





archacologic: 


forced to limit our conclusions to saying only that the structure was erected 





ot provide a precise date, we will be 


for certain sometime is 
destroyed in 67 C.E 
There is an int 





the decades prior to the rebellion and was undeniably 





esting link among Gamala, Masada, and the Zealot 





a was the home of 
the family that led Jewish opposition to the Roman government for three 
nerations, Second, Gamala contai list assembly hall so far dis. 
covered. Third, the next earliest assembly hall was found at Masada, which 
Menahem, the son of Judah of Gamala and the founder of the “Fourth 
Philosophy” used as a base in the early stages of the Great Rebellion. 
Furthermore, his relative Eleazar ben Yair, as I mentioned, commanded 
Masada during the last stages of the Rebellion. These facts suggest an av 
enue of investigation to which until now has received little attention. Is 
there perhaps a link between early assembly halls and the Zealot movement? 
Although the answer to this question lies beyond the scope of this article, I 


mow Gama 





nent that deserves further exploration, F 



























2; Guiman, Rebellion, pp. 839%; and Gutman, "Gaml-—3,"p. 





See note 45, and especially Gutman, “Gamla,” pp, 30-34 


# See Gutman, “Gamls—3," p. 460; Gutman, Rebellion, p. 108, 





man, “Caml,” p34 
451 See Ma’oe, “Gama” p. 35. 
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will point out that a movement with an ideological-religious pro; 
such as the Zeal the kind of group that needs a large build- 











ots—is precis 





ing in which to mes 

At the present stage of research, wi 
strate architectural continuity between this Gamala structure and later 
Galilean and Golan b st such a conti 





the data conclusively to demon. 








dings. However, several items s 


nity. First, the assembly hall at Gamala has benches built along the inside 








of its four walls, as do the Jewish public buildings at “Ein Nashdt and 


Qisrin, and perhaps also at Kh. ed-Dikkeh, Umm el-Qanatir and other sites. 





Second, at the Ge 





ala structure, an Tonic capital was uncovered of a type 
in the Golan and the Galilee from 
a fragment of a lintel wi 


common to later Jewish public building: 








the rabbinic period (see PL, 48). T 
decoration made wit 
logical finds of the second-temple and rabbinic periods—was also found 
there*®? This suggests that archaeologists should be careful about dating all 
Jewish remains of this type in the Golan to the later Byzantine period; the 
as the first century 


h a rosette 





‘compass—a widespread motif in the Jewish archaco- 











‘Gamala finds suggest they could be as earl 
Adjacent to the assembly hall, Gut 
tures important for the investigation of Jewish public construction in 
Palestine during the second-temple and rabbinic periods in general, and of 
the Golan region in particular, The excavator defines one structure as a ritual 
4,50 x 4.00 m. and it was un- 


ia uncovered two additional struc 











bath, a miqweh, Its exterior dimensions an 
covered west of the assembly hall. The second structure is a small room east 
ong its four walls. Gutman 
Judes, “The synagogue, adjoined 





of the assembly hall, Benches were also built 


calls this room "the Study Room.” He con 









by a study room, a ritual bath, and a courtyard, thereby constituted a com 
munity center of sorts for study and prayer, while the Temple in Jerusalem 


derstand this complex 





was still in existence.” It seems that if we 








center specifically for the men of the “Fourth Philosophy" (and compare it 
to the finds at Qumran), we should refrain from expecting to find all these 
‘components around all public Jewish buildings that date from after the de- 
struction of the Temple.‘ 

During later seasons, Gutman excavated private structures as well as craft 
presses for olive-oil production.** In 
some of these buildings, evi od revealing they had been 
covered with stone roofs, A comparison of the presses of Gamala with the 


nd production installations, includin; 








nce was discover 





452 For a photograph ofthe fin 
“Gamla.” p. 34 

454 Sec, for example, Z. Safi atic 
requis more sy 














ume 1 ofthis collection. The whole subject 
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remains of presses found at other Jewish sites in the Golan shows clear con- 
tinuity of Jewish settlement in the Golan despite the events of the Great 
Rebellion.45* 

I conclude this discussion of the Jewish finds at Gamala by mentioning 
the coins first uncovered at this instructive site. These are bronze coins on 
one side of which is minted the Hebrew word ‘T'#2>" ("For the redemption 
of") and on the other side ho" that is, “hfoly] Jerusalem.™457 











“KH, DALIYYE" 





This nameless ruin lies on a slope of the southern bank of Wadi ed-Daliyye 
at coordinates 2201-2560. The ruin was first discovered by Y. Gal and D. 
Peri. They reported its location to the author and he led a team to survey it 

During the survey, it became clear that these remains were from a small 
village with an area of about 15 dunams, According to the shards found 
there, the village had been inhabited from the early Roman to the late 
Byzantine period. Apparently, after the Byzantine period the site remained 
uninhabited.‘ 











In the site's southeast section, there were well-preserved remnants of a 
‘monumental structure whose walls were built of hewn basalt ashlars, Since 
the building was full of debris and vegetation, we were unable to measure it 
during the survey. Nevertheless, it was possible to determine that its length: 
wise axis ran east-west and that sections of its walls wer 
served to a height of three courses. L: 
was a bas 





sometimes pre: 
ing on the eastern wall of the building 
t lintel, 170 x SO centimeters, with a slightly blurred relief of 
three rosettes. Another lintel of the same size was found west of the build- 








ing. This lintel was carved with reliefs of vine branches issuing from two 
vases and forming in the center a plaited wreath with a ‘Hercules knot.’ At 
ach of the lintel ends were a relief of a stylized rosette.‘ 
Since the monumental structure was built of well-hewn 
deco 


rs and the 
uund in public Jewish buildings of the 
Galilee and the Golan, I suggested at the time that this ruin was the remains 
of a Jewish village from the second-temple and rabbinic periods, and that the 
ruin of the monumental building was originally a synagogue. Without a 





ations are similar to those 














ramets in the section on historical background 
7 See the photographs in Gutmaa, “Gamls—3- p. 461 
458 D. Unman, “Kh. Diliyye,” Report ofthe Staff Officer in Charge of Archaeological 
Affairs in the Golan (1988-1972), Archive of the Israel Antiquities Authority, Jerusalem (in 
Hebrews: Unman, Golan, p. 200, Ste #117 

459 | published the photograph of the latter lintel, which was found broken in two, in 


‘Umma, Golan. 101, Fig. 42 








See Umma, "“Syaagogue Sites,” p. 19; Uian, “Helles 
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systematic archaeological excavation in the village and at the building, how: 
ever, these suggestions will remain no more than that. Finally, it should be 
pointed out that near the monumental building our survey also found frag- 
‘ments of a sarcophagus, but to our disappointment these pieces contain no 
inscription or decoration which could reveal the ethnic identity of the de 
ceased. 





BETHSAIDA 


‘This Jewish settlement of the second-temple and rabbinic periods is well 
known from written sources. It was situated somewhere in the Bateihah 
Valley (designated on today's Israeli maps as the Bethsaida Valley), east of 
the spot where the Jordan River enters the Sea of Galilee. The exact location 


Of this settlement, as we shall yet see below, has not been identified with 





certainty. 

To begin our discussion, let us examine the literary inform 
ing Bethsaida, Josephus states that at its beginning, Bethsaida was a Lower 
Gaulanitis village on the Sea of Galilee (War Il § 168; Antiquities XVII § 
28). A few years before the start of the Common Era, Philip, Herod’s son, 
raised the village to the status of city by adding residents and strengthening 
its fortifications. He named it Julias—after the emperor's daughter (War Il § 
168; Antiquities XVIII § 28). 

‘The New Testament gospels describe the activities of Jesus in and near 
the city, They also state that it was the home for the disciples Philip, Peter, 
‘and Andrew. See Matthew 11:20-24; Luke 9:10-17; 10:13-15; Mark 6:45; 
8:22-26; John 1:4; 6:5-9; 12:20-22.2 

In 34 CE, Philip, Herod's son, died in Bethsaida-Tulias, and apparently 
was buried there. Emperor Tiberius annexed his territory to Syria 
(Antiquities XVIII § 108). But ater we find that Bethsaida-Julias is included 
in the kingdom of Agrippa II (War III § $7). Under the rule of Agrippa I, it 
seems that the Jewish community at Bethsaida continued to exist unharmed. 
After his death, 400 years of rabbinic literature provides evidence that 
Bethsaida’s Jewish community existed 

The lack of space in this essay prevents us from discussing all the many 
references to the Jews of Bethsaida in the rabbinic material. But before we 





tion concern: 





























461 ‘And this the reason why on the map accompanying this article three different sites 
are marked around #40 (=Bethesia). 

462 jp sinth-century Christian tradition, Bethsaia was also considered asthe home ofthe 
fisherman Zebedee and his sons James and Jobin. See Theodosivs, De Situ Terre 5 
P. Geyer, ed, tinera Hierosolymitana (Viens, 1898) § 2 

485 And here we must comment that S. Klein erroneously atibuted appearance of this 
place name 10 the Jewish community of Sidon (Sida), on the cast of Lebanon. See Klei 
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mention a few of them, we must indicate that the name Julias is nowher 

included in them. From the time that Bethsaida began to play an impor- 
tant role in Christian traditions and writings, apparently, the Jewish sources 
is name. They instead called it Saidan (}7"x) or 











refrained from even usin; 
Saidin (y 
In the second gener 








n of Yavneh (early second century C.B.), Hananiah 
ben Hakinai probably lived in Bethsaida, for Tosefta Niddah 6:6 says: “Said 
R. Simeon: I found Hananiah ben Hakinai in Saidan and he told me that 
when he went to R. Agiba....""6 As is known, Hananiah ben Hakinai is 
considered one of the Ten Martyrs, and in the Babylonian Talmud, at 
Ketubot 62b, we find that his home was in a Jewish city on the bank of a 
river. This fits with Bethsaida, which lay on the bank of the Jordan River. 
During the persecutory decrees promulgated both during and after the Bar 
Kokhba Rebellion (135-138), Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel hid in Bethsaida, 
and only after the decrees were rescinded did he move to Usha. During his 
stay in Bethsaida, Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel found there an active group 
of sages. This experience explains his many comments about Bethsaida in 
his halakic discussions. For example, Y. Sheqalim 6, 50a reads: “Said 
Rabban Simeon b, Gamaliel, It happened that I went to Saidan and they 
brought me more than 300 kinds of fish..." Mishnah Gittin 7:5 states, 
“Rabban Simeon b. Gamalie! said, ‘It once happened in Saidan that a man 
said to his wife, “Lo, this is your bill of divorce on condition that you give 


























me my cloak," and the cloak was lost. But the sages said, “Le 
its value." And Tosefta Gittin 1:4 reads: “Rabban Gamali 
Sages at Saidan....” These passages make it clear that a group of sages lived 
at Bethsaida and made halakic decisions. This group may have included the 
local sages such as Abba Gurion of Saidan who cited in the name of Rabban 
Gamaliel, the father of Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel, as we find in the 
Midrash Abba Gurion on Esther (Buber edition 1) 





her give him 
aid to the 

















Abba Gurion of Saidan said five things in the name of Rabban Gamaliel 
ges increased, false witnesses also increased; when the 


their glory; since the lesser say to the greater 


When false ju 











d, people To 





/ha-Yishu, pp. 129-130, Z. Saft, who realized this collected many, but not all, of the 
references (see Saal, Settlement, pp. 37-39). 








464 Noe is this anything tobe surprised st, 28 Z Sara coretly noted (Safi, Settlement, 
1. 35), forthe rabbinic sources generally refrain from calling setlements in the Land of 
1 by the Greek or Rom fives them. For example, Acte (Akko) remains Akko 
inrabbinic literature and o Emmaus remains Emmaus and not Nicopolis. 
465 tn the Tosefta versions ofthis story (7-s}appears, but the Hasdei David spells it 
Th sh 0b, 














‘also occurs iB 
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ned; since beloved children 
wer them a wicked king *64 






Another sage of this group may have been Abba Yudan of Saidan who is 
mentioned in Tosefta Yebamot 14:7 and Oholot 18:7. 

In the amoraic period, Rabbi Yose Saidania is mentioned (Y. Ketubot 
11:7, 34¢; Y. Berakot 4:4, 8a). We also find that Resh Lagish taught the 
Law at Saidan “on a menorah that is removed by hand” (B. Shabbat 45b), 
Even this limited selection of passages clearly reveals that a Jewish com- 
munity existed in Bethsaida and at one point during the rabbinic period it 
hhad a rabbinic academy. 

Tn the modem period, the ruin was visited by Sir Laurence Oliphant, the 
pioneer investigator of the Jewish settlements in the Golan, After his stop 
there in 1884, he wrote the following 














T commenced my investigations immediately on crossing the Jordan, at the 
point of its debouchure into the lake. Here, at a distance of half a mile east 
from its mouth, are situated the ruins of el-‘Araj, which consists of founds. 
tions of old walls, and blocks of basaltic stone, cut and uncut, which have 
bbeen used for building purposes. The ruins cover a limited area. A little 
‘over a mile north of el-"Ara there rises from the fertile plain of el-Bateibah 












& mound strewn with blocks of stone, and remains which cover a consider. 
able area, This is et-Tell, a spot which ith ht by more than one 
traveler to identify with Bethsaida Julias. 1 will not here enter into the 
mich vexed question of whether there were two Bethsaidas, as insisted 
‘upon by Reland and many others, or only one; or whether "the desert place 

le of the five loaves and the 








apart,” upon which was performed the mira 
two fishes, was on a desolate spur of the range immediately to the north of 
this Tell, which would necessitate two Bethsaidas, or whether it was not, as 
Dr. Thomson supposes, at 

ing. Mes'adiyeh 





e northeast corner of the Lake on the shoulder 
Jpon which assumption he constructs a theory 
which would involve only one; or whether, as suggested by Captain 
Conder, the Sinaitic Manuscript is right in omitting the definition (Luke 
9:10) of the desert where the 5,000 were fed, as "be 














onging to the city 
called Bethsaida,” in. which ie necessity for a second city of that 
fame ceases to exist, and the miracle may have been performed in the plain 











at the south-east of the Lake. It is possible that excavations at et-Tell 
might enable us to decide positively whether it is the site of Bethsaida 





Julias, which we know was in this vicinity 


But 110 years after Oliphant wrote these remarks—and despite the system 
conducted in recent years at et 
gator articulated ren 





atic archaeological investigations have 
Tell—many of the questions this pionee 








4% Other information concerming this s 
‘Tos. Yeb. 47; Tos. Oh. 1:7, and B. Yeb. 12 


teen preserved. See B. Qiddushin 82s 





Oliphant, “Lake Tiberias." p. 2 
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Most early investigators of Palestine in recent centuries were interested 
in the question of the location of Bethsaida and Julias mainly because of its 
appearance in the New Testament. But we wish to know the location of the 
Saidan ot Saidin of Hananiah ben Hakinai, Abba Gurion, Abba Yudan, and 
R. Yosi. So we shall not survey here the extensive writings of Christian 
cleries and researchers who concerned themselves with the location of 
Bethsaida over the last 1400 years (1) 
We shall only examine, following Oliphant’s remarks, what we know 
from the arc 
mentioned 

















icological point of view about each of the three sites Oliphant 


elArgj 
‘The remains ofthis ruin lie on the shore of the Sea of Galilee between the 
Jordan River (tothe west) and Wadi e2-Z.ikiyye (tothe east) at coordinates 
2082-254. Oliphant saw there foundations of old walls, and basalt blocks 
but he described it as a small area? Schumacher, who also surveyed the 
site in the 1880's, was more impressed by the ruin’s size and described it as 
follows: “A large, completely destroyed site close to the lake in the Batthah. 








The building stones of basalt are unusually large 
which are still visible, and are built in part with white mortar." 

At the start of the twentieth century, G. Dalman visited the place and 
found shards which he attributed to the Roman period and remains of a 
structure which he identified as a synagogue." In the 1930's, 
R. de Haas reported on the existence of remains of a mosaic floor near “Beth 
Beq" mentioned by Schumacher in his description as the “Hasil of the 
famous leader of the Mecea pilgrims, Muhammed Sa’id Pasha.”7? 

Between the years 1950-1967, the place served as a position of the 
Syrian Army and was designated on maps as el-Hasel and “Beth ha-Beq, 
After the Six Day War in 1967, the site was surveyed by the author and his 
team.*"° In these surveys, it was difficult to estimate the full area of the site 
since some of it was covered by lagoons and swamps, while other areas were 





s0 the foundations, 











monumenta 

















465 For some of this literature, the reader should consult the article by Bargil Pixner 
‘Searching for the New Testament Site of Betheaids.” Biblical Archaeologint (Decembet 
1985): 207-216, and this acle’s accompanying bibliography. It isnot clear why Pixner did 
rot mention the works of Oliphant and Schumacher 

? Oliphant, “Lake Tiberias.” p. 82. 
© Schumacher, “Dschola.” pp. 285-287; Schumacher, Jal, . 93. 












" Dalian, “Be pp, 45-48; Dahman, Jesu, p. 173 
2 See R. de Haas, Galilee, the Sacred Sea: A Historical 
(Gerasalem, 1933), p. 114, See also Schumacher, “Dachol 


bs 
Geographical Description 
‘Schumacher, Jauldn p. 








#73 See D. Usman, “el-*Ara, e-H8sel, and Reth ha-Beg,” Reports ofthe Staff Officer in 
Charge of Archacological Affairs in the Golan (1968-1972), Archive of the Israel Antiquities 
Authority, Jerusalem (in Hebrew): Urman, Lis, p. 14; Vera, Golan, p. 200, Site #118. 
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covered by the Sea of Galilee; yet other areas of the ruin were covered by 
tangled vegetation, 

In any case, it seems that Schumacher was correct in judging that this is 
a large ruin, In the areas of the site we could examine, we found the tops of 
walls of a number of buildings, although we did not locate the remains of 
the monumental building Dalman reported. In addition to a few shards from 
the end of the Hellenistic period, we identified many shards from different 
stages of the Roman and Byzantine periods as well as the Ottoman period. 
We found two coins atthe site; one was identified as a coin of Philip from 
29 of 33 C.B. and the other as a coin of Agrippa IL. (The latter has a sec 
ondary minting.) Near the ‘Beth ha-Beq’ structure, we found a concentration 
of architectural items, These included the remains of a limestone Corinthian 
column, a limestone Attic pedestal, and a drum of a heart-shaped corner col 
umn as well as fragments of column drums made of limestone and basalt. 
Since we found no items with obviously Jewish decoration (such as a meno- 
tah), we concluded our report by pointing out the possibility that two mon: 
uumental buildings once existed atthe site, one built of basalt and the other 
of limestone (although it could have been a single building in which two 
types of stone were incorporated). Without archaeological excavation at the 
site, however, it is difficult to know whether the remains stem from a 
Jewish public building or a Cristian church.*" 

In 1974, M. Nun surveyed the site and wrote: 
































In 1974 the author found near Beth ha-Beq architectural items—a capital, a 
base, and a comice stone that belonged to a public building of the Roman 
period whose exact location is not yet known. There is reason to theorize 
that these are the remains of the Bethsaida synagogue, that was built as 
‘were all the other synagogues on the shores of the Kinneret, in the second 
and third centuries C.E. The building was outstanding with its white stones 
against the black basalt setting, like the synagogue at Capernaum,75 












In 1983, the site was exam 
Pixner, and in this visit they found the drum of the heart-shaped com 
umn that had already been reported in the author's survey.*7 

In the course of March and April 1987, R. Arav conducted a limited ex. 
ploratory dig in the site area, Unfortunately, he has yet to publish a full re 
port on the excavation; he has written only the following 





ned once again by Mendel Nun and Bargil 
ol 











EL‘Araj is a low mound extending over 10 dunams near the mouth of the 
Jordan River, Remains of a monumental building are visible. The excava 
tion of el-’Arajrevealed a single level, dating from the fourth to the sixth 
centuries C.&. A few Hellenistic and mediaeval shards testified to some sort 


See previous note 
45 Nan, Kinneret, p20 
478 See Pixner,“Bethaida.” pp. 2 
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In the light of the finds from 
‘onable to identify ancient 





e-Mes‘adiyye 


This Syrian Army position (now in ruins) was built upon the remains of an 
ancient site on the shore of the Sea of Galilee south-east of el-"Araj, at coor. 
dinates 2088-2548. The similarity of the Arabic name of the site to the 
jan and Bethsaida drew the attention of many Christian re- 
searchers, but none of them reported the existence of antiquities prior to 
‘Schumacher, Schumacher, who surveyed th 

















site in the 1880's, described it 


A ruin and winter village of the ‘Arab et-Tellawiyeh, on an artificial eleva 
tion of the Batethah on the Lake of Tiberias, The ruins with a few palms 
and fruit tees, the last remains of 





nce large vegetation, are unimportant, 
though extensive; the building stones are mostly unhewn, The place is 
surrounded by marshes, and consequently unhealthy. The WAdt l- 
Mes'adiyye or Wi ed-Diliyye, and 
east of the ruins, into the Lake. To me it appears that the old site corre 
sponds to the Biblical Bethsaida Julia, because, al the present time, it lies 
quite close to the Lake, and in earlier times must have lain immediately on 
the Lake (see, however, under et-Tell) 78 








ah, bouches west of the W 











After the Six Day War, the Syrian outpost and the site were surveyed by the 
author and his team.” Despite the thick vegetation that covered the site at 
the time of the survey, it was possible to determine that the houses of the 
Syrian position were builtin part on the tops of the walls of ancient struc 
tures, with many ancient building stones in secondary use. We did not find 
any architectural items worth mentioning here. But it was possible to make 
‘out on the shoreline the remains of an ancient fishing anchorage. Among 
the shards that were collected at the site, there were few from the late 
Hellenistic period and an abundance of shards from the different stages of the 
Roman, Byzantine, Arab, and Ottoman periods. In the survey's report, we 
raised the possibility that this anci 

atel-‘Araj The fact that at the ti 


t site is a direct continuation of the site 
eof the survey the outflow of Wadi 











Av, “eAraj pp 187-188. See also Kubo and 
4" Schumacher, “Dschola.” pp. 310-311; cha 
479 See D. Urman, “el-Mes'adiyye.” Spe 





av, pp. 92-98 
et, Jali, p, 2 
Surveys Reports, Archive of the 





Association for the An ical Survey of Israel, Ite} Antiquities Authority, Jerusalem 
(in Hebrew); D. Urman, “el-Mes'adisye,” Reports of the Staff Officer in Charge of 
Archaeological Afeirs inthe Golan (1968-1972), Archive ofthe Issel Antiquities Authority, 
Sersalem (in Hebrew; Urman, Golan, p. 201, Site #128 

880 Sex previous note and expecially the a 











1 Site #128 in Urman, Golan p. 
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Zikiyye separated the two sites does not affect this suggestion, for 
Schumacher sta the Wadt’s outflow (which he calls Wadi el 
iyye or Wadi es-Saffah) was east (!) of el-Mes'adiyye.*8! 











et-Tell 
These ruins of a Syrian military position were built on the remains of an 
ancient site at coordinates 2093-2574. In the past, an Arab village located 
here was designated on the maps by various names: el-’Amiriyye, et 
‘Tellawiyye, and Mashfa’. Oliphant, who visited the place in 1884, noticed 
that the Arab village was bai 

examine them, He wrote: “A small n: 








ancient ruins but he did not tarry to 
mong the 











tive village has been built a 





ruins, which do not at present afford to the passing traveler any indications 
of former magnificence; but I was unable at the time to examine 


them.,..™2 





‘Schumacher, who surveyed the site thoroughly, was well aware that 
many investigators were trying to identify this as Bethsaida-Julias, wrote: 


A large winter village of "Arab-ct-Telliwiyye, who take their name from 
this ruin, It contains 60 carelessly built huts on the north-west margin of 
the Bateibah. These huts, with exiremely few antique remnants, cover the 

foot of which the spring, “Ain 
a. From ten to fifteen persons 
from et-Tell have built huts round this later, which they inhabit perma 
nenily; they have also laid out some gardens. At the foot of et-Tell, on the 
spring ‘Ain-MOsmir, stands the tomb of the Sheikh ‘Abdallah; itis sur 
rounded by a great stone circle and overshadowed by bramble bushes, East 
of et-Tell rises a volcanic bill, between which a small wd stretches, Et 
Tell has been frequently connected with Bethsaida-Julias by Seetzen, 
Smith, and others. But this place appears to me to be too far inland for a 








south-west slope of a small ill, past 
Masmie flows, turning a mill at the Jo 














fishing village, being one and a quarter miles distant from the Lake, From 

this point of view el-Mes’sdiyye has manifestly more recommendations. 
by up 

‘ornaments or inscriptions discovered in e 








Besides whi ‘present, there have not by any means been more 







I which would lead to con: 
clusions as to the past of this p 





el-Mes‘adiyye. In one respect 
only, et-Tell favours the widely spread assumption, viz., in its elevated 
position commanding the plain. Is it not possible that el-"Araj marks the 
fishing village; et-Tell, on the other hand, the princely residence, and that 
both places were closely united by the beautiful roads still visible? tn this 














case, ifthe industry of earlier days had disappeared in the former, the glory 
tnd the splendour of the seat of the Tetrarchs would have given way to a 
heap of wreiched huts. 

“5 schumacher, “Dicholan,” pp. 3105311; Schumacher, Jaw, p. 221 

482 Oliphant, “Lake Tiberias,” p 








Schumacher, “Dscholin.” pp. 318319; Schumacher, Jauln, pp. 245-246. Emphasis 
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‘The survey teams led by C. Epstein and S. Gutman surveyed the site in 





1967 and reported that itis possible to make out within the defense trenches 
of the Syrian Army position the remains of ancient walls. The shards that 
were collected in this survey were dated to the following periods: Early 
Bronze Age Il, Middle Bronze Age I and II, Iron Age I, Iron Age II, Roman, 





Byzantine, and Ottoman.‘ 
In 1968, the Syrian position and the ruins of the Arab village were sur- 


veyed by the author and his staff.**S This survey estimated the area of the 
site at about 45 dunams.* In addition to shards from periods identi- 
fied by the previous teams, we also found a few shards from the Hellenistic 
period and a large number from the various stages of the Arab period, In 
concluding our report, we commented that "we share Schumacher's disap- 
ointment over the finds at the site, for at a place identified by many 
researchers as Bethsaida, we expected to find many decorated architectural 
artifacts and inscriptions—as are found at almost every one of the Jewish 
sites in the Golan that are not mentioned in the sources.” 

In 1970, M. Nun reported to us that he found a broken lintel 


ruins of the Arab villa 




















among the 
3c. The lintel had reliefs of a meander motif and 
rosettes.*** This single find, which may have originally belonged to a 
Jewish public building, has been attributed by R. Arav to a structure he 
dates to the Late Hellenistic-Early Roman period and whose remains were 
unearthed in Area A of his excavations‘ Arav claims that in this structure 
he found additional decorated stones: Arav has yet to publish any details 
or photographs of these stones, however, so iti difficult to assess whether 
he is correct in ‘adopting” the lintel fragment forthe building excavated in 
‘Area A, 

















4 Epstein & Gutman, pp. 


Sie #111 
See D. Urman, “e-Tel, ebAmiriyye,” Special Surveys Reports, Archive of the 
Association forthe Archaeological Survey of lars, Israel Antiquities Authority, Jerusalem 
(in Hebrew); D. Urman,"et-Tell,el."Amiriyye, et Telliwiyye and Mashfa’," Reports of the 
Staff Officer in Charge of Archaeological Afiirs in the Golan (1968-1972), Atchive ofthe 
Taracl Antiquities Authorty, Jerusalem (in Hebrew); Unman, List, p. 14; Umian, Golan, p. 
199, Ste 112 

485 Here we mast indicate that R. Ara, the excavator at the stein recent years, claims 
that its afea is about 80 dunams (se, for example, Arav, “elAraj,” p. 187). Practically 
speaking, he includes the bil called et-Tell, whichis basically a volcanic mound. Since at this 
stage his excavation is focused only on the center of the site, we are ot yet sure that he is 
Comes im his asscusmcot 

487 See D, Urman,“et-Tell, l-Amixyye,” Special Surveys Report, p. 3. See also note 
48s, 

“88 Fora photograph ofthe lintel, soe Nun, Kimneret, p21 as well as Pixner, "Bethsaia,” 
207. 

#9 See Arav, “Bethsaida-1,"p 


0 ray, “Bethsaida-1;"p. 185. See also Kuhn and Aray, pp. 95-97 
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Since March 1987, R. Arav has been excavating this site. With regard to 
the location of Bethsaida-Julias, Arav is convinced that at et-Tell he is exca: 
vating its remains.4?"His first reports reveal that he has found strata from 
the Early Bronze Age, Iron Age I and II, and from a period he calls Late 
Hellenistic-Early Roman.” Most impressive are his finds from Iron Age I 
and II which he relates to the Geshurites mentioned in the Bible as a king: 
dom that had special relationships with King David.4”? By contrast, his 
finds from the Hellenistic and Roman periods are spotty. I should note that 
Aray has found several coins of Alexander Jannaeus and Philip, son of 
Herod," but he has not yet raised the possibility that one of the late 
Hellenistic strata at the site was from the time Bethsaida was either de 
stroyed or resettled by Alexander Jannaeus (as Z. Ma‘oz found in his excava- 
tions at Mazra’at Kanaf).95 

To conclude our discussion of the archaeological finds uncovered 
“Araj,el-Mes'adiyye, and et-Tell, let us again point out here that we wish 
to find at one of these three sites either the remains of Bethsaida-Julias from 
the time of Philip son of Herod and of Jesus, or the Saidan or Saidin of 
H, Jananiah ben Hakinai, Abba Gurion, Abba Yudan, and R. Yosi Saidania 
To our regret, the excavation of R. Arav at el-'Araj was brief and limited, 
his excavations at et-Tell have thus far not yielded the finds we hoped for, 
‘and at el-Mes'adiyye he has not excavated at all. In the light of our knowl: 
edge of these sites and of our experience with the el-KGrsi excavations- 
‘where we found the impressive remains of a monastery and a church com- 
pletely buried under the silt of Wadi es-Samekh—we suggested to R. Arav 
‘and the members of his expedition™ that they return and renew the excava- 
tions at el-‘Araj, inaugurate excavations on a broad scope at el-Mes'adiyye, 
and in the area between this ruin and el-"Araj. This could become a cont 
tion of their fruitful work at et-Tell. For it is possible that the silt of the 
streams of the Bateihah Valley still hides the missing remains of Jewish 
Bethsaida at el-Mes'adiyye and el-'Araj. Whether or not they follow our ad 
vice, we hope that the Bethsaida Expedition uncover clear Jewish finds at et- 
Tell 









































“PT And wo iti that i al of his recent atl the name tell has disappeared from the 








title and in its place only Bethaida appears. See below, note #92. 
492 See Atay, “el-"Araj"; Aras, “E-Tell—I"; Aray, “BL-Tell—2": Aray, “Et-Tell3 
Ama, "Bethsaida—1"; Ary, “Bethsaiés—2"; Arav, “Betheaida—3"; Atay, “Bethsaida— 





‘Ara, "Bethsaida—S"; Arv, “Betts 
13 See Aray, “Bethsida—3," p. 173 
# Seo Aray, “Ei-Tell—1," p. 178; Ary, “B-Te 
174; Ara, “Beteaide4"p. 9; Ara, “Bethesdes 
“5 See the section on Mazraat Kana, 
496 The suggestion was made during my lectore in a special session entitled “New 
‘Testament Archaeology and Bethssida” at the 1993 Society of Biblical Literature 
Intemational Meeting held July 25:28, 1999 in Mnser, Germany 


Kuh and Atay, pp. 94-106, 







2" p. 100; Aray, “Bethsaida—3,"p, 
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sEINIY YE (EL-AHSENIYEH, HOSNIYAT ESH-SHEIKH “ALI) 





ELH: 















These ruins of a now-abandoned Syrian village lie on the north bank of 
Nahal Yahddiyye at coordinates 2114-2559. The ancient site was first re 
ported by Sir Laurence Oliphant who visited the village in December, 1884 
and saw how its Bedouin residents were digging among the remains of the 
ancient structures for any dressed stones that seemed worth taking for their 

ant estimated the area of the ancient site as larger than 
keh (which he had visited prior to his visit to El 


Hiseiniyye), “and that it was in ancient times probably the centre of a larger 












































population.” 


Tn describing the remains of a monumental structure uncovered by the 





Bedouins, he writes: 


The character ofthe remains now exposed to view is very difficult 10 deter 
rnfusion which has been created by their representing 


mine, owing to the 
two periods, the building of the later having apparently been placed di 
nally on the one that preceded it, They were situated upon a terrace of solid 
masonry about 5 feet high, now strewn with building stones. The upper or 

rss one way, but there was noth: 











‘more recent chamber measured 20 feet 
ing to determine its length, no walls having been left standing; the dimen- 
could be gathered from the cement floor 








one direction, howew 





which still remained, a considerable portion of which was visible at a 
surface of the earth, There appeared, 18 
his was evidently a portion of a 








depth of 18 inches below t 
inches below it, a floor of solid stone, a 
judge from the 





ocks of stone which apparently 
were the foundations f consisted of five 
cubes of stone, each 2 feet e As the stone floor 
‘on which they stood was 3 feet below the surface of the ground, the upper 


building of some size, t 

















surface was | foot below it, and there may therefore have been more in co 

f the line in which they were, which the excavations of the vil 
ed. They ran north and south, and diagonally to the 
of cement, There were some fragments of columns, 









lagers had not revea 
‘upper floo} 

pedestals, and carved cornices and capitals lying among the ruins of the 
vicinity, but they were much broken, and not sufficiently noteworthy to 


stop to sketch 4 








Oliphant’s description is important, for today’s visitor to the site can no 
longer see what this pioneering investigator described. From what he wrote 
that the site contains the remains of a monumental structure 
ngthwise axis, and its floor 


it isc 
which, at its bottom stage, has a north-south le 








slabs. From the description of the stones of the styloba 





was built of sto 
of the row of the five columns which Oliphant saw and fro 





the compari- 








7 Oliphant, “Lake Tiberias.” pp, $5.86. 
498 tiphant, “Lake Tiberias.” p. 85 


4 Oliphant “Lake Tiberias.” pp. 85:66 
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son he made between the remains of this structure and those at Kh. ed- 
Dikkeh, there is a reasonable possibility that the structure, at least in its 
bottom stage, served as a Jewish public building. 

G. Schumacher, who visited the village some time after Oliphant, appar 
ently did not see the remains of the monumental building. He reported, by 
contrast, finding remains of a bath-house on the site, as well as walls with 
cell-work and, near them, decorated items that seemed to him to be of the 
Roman period.*°! It may be that some of the items that Schumacher saw 
originally belonged to the Jewish public building; one of the items was dec 
rated with a relief of a wreath with a *Hercules’ knot’ that had grape clus- 
ters at its edges, At the center of the wreath there is an additional relief of a 
rosette, 

In Deces 























ber of 1885, Oliphant learned that the villagers had uncovered 
more decorated stones on two of which there were lions carved.*°? In light 
of this information, Oliphant visited the village again and found that the vil 
lagers had incorporated a relief with a lion's head into the wall of a granary 
which had been built since his previous visit, whereas the second relief had 
not yet been taken for use in building again and showed the body of a lion 
but its head was missing The two architectural items with lions 
strengthen the probability that the public building which Oliphant reported 
was Jewish, for on many of the Jewish public buildings in the Golan and 
the Galilee of the rabbinic period reliefs of lions were found, 

Since the 1880's, the village has 
especially since 1950, when it 




















pparently undergone many changes- 
n to be used as a military outpost on the 
front line against Israel. In 1968, the author and his staff surveyed the vil 
lage and found that the area of the ancient site was about 15 dunams.*° The 
shards scattered there attest to the settlement’s occupation off and on from 
the ancient Roman period and up until the time of the survey. It seems 
that the location of the public building described by Oliphant became the 
later village’s cemetery; today it lies north of the ruins of the mid-twentieth 














500 Oniphant, “Lake Tiberias,” p. 85, 


501 Schumacher, “Dscholaa,” pp. 243-284: Schumacher, Jauldn, pp, 73 





4 
lin, p.74, Fig. 12 





$02 Schumacher, "Dicholan” p. 284, Fig 39; Schumacher, J 








Otiphant, “New Discoveries.” p 


iphant,"New Discoveries” pp. 7:74, Figs. 1.2 





1968 included many good peopl, mext of them from the founding nocleas of Kibbut 
Merons Golan-—which in those day resided in Quocira—ae well as volunteers from Israel 








and abroad who came to this kibbute. Actually the survey of the ahandoned villages in those 
days served as source of livelihood forthe Founders of Metom Golan, Four ofthe staff in 
fone way or another remained involved with the investigation of the Golan antiquities and 
‘were my partners ia many discoveries inthe region: §. Bar-Lev, D. Bea-Ami, Y. Gal, and M 
Hiartal. My thanks go to them and all te staff not mentioned by oame, 

Site #120, 
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century Syrian village. The area of the cemetery at the time of the survey 
looked like a low tell and it was possible to make out upon it a great num- 
ber of tops of ancient walls. The thickness of a number of these wall tops 
indicate monum 








al construction there, On top of one wall we found a 
basalt doorpost stone standing in situ, decorated with profiles of the kind 
found in a number of the Jewish public buildings in the Golan and in the 
Galilee, Near the doorpost, we found part of an architectural item made of 
basalt which was decorated with a relief of an eagle with outspread wings (of 
which only the left wing survived). This item was taken from the area and 
transferred at the time to the Golan antiquities collection housed in Quneitra; 

time of this writing, it is in the Golan Antiquities Museum in Qasrin. 
‘Among the other architectural items registered by us in the survey, all made 
of basalt, were two Attic column bases, an Ionic column base, six column 
shafts, three Doric capitals, and two fr 




















ments of a richly ornamented cor- 
In 1985, the site was surveyed once again by Z, Ma‘oz but his reports 
reveal no new information.% In Z. Ilan’s last book, he reveals that he vis 
ited the site during the 1980's. The book includes a photograph of an item 
ecorated with vine branches which we had not seen in our survey. 








KH. KHAWKHA (EL-KHOKA, EL-KOKA) 


This abandoned Syrian village was built on an ancient ruin above the south 
bank of Nahal Daliyyot (Wad? ed-Diliyye), at coordinates 2153-2556. G. 
Schumacher, who visited the region in 1884, does not mention any antiqui- 
ties there and writes only: “EI-Khoka—A. 











ttle winter village with a few 
huts, containing about twenty inhabitants, Its position on the rising high 
plateau above the Bat ly beautiful one."5'® It is clear, by 
contrast, that L. Oliphant actually visited the site. He published an illustra 
tion of the remains of the 
fo 








arly spring house near the ruin, and noted that he 
dat the site: “numerous fragments of columns and a block which was 
it into 











ie wall of a granary...upon which there was carved a very 


beautiful scroll of flowers and fol 





In summing up the description of 


597 See D. Unman, “El Hasciniyye.” Special Surveyt Reports, Archive of the Assocation 
for the Archaeological Survey of Israel, Israel Antiquities Authority Jerusalem (in Hebrew). 

598 See Sce Ma'or, “Golan—I." p. 293; Ma'or, “Golan—2." p. $42 

lian, Israel, p. 66, Fig. 2. The Inte Z. Man suggested thatthe item “may peehaps be 

part of the lit! that Oliphant had described.” Buti cms tht he was refering fo the tem 
crnamested with the grape clusters published by Schumacher (see above), because 
OliphantS never described 3 lintel fom this ste. According to lan, the tem was transfered 
from the aea tothe Golan Antiquities Meseum in Qastn 

510 Schumacher, “Dschalan.” pp. 290-291; Schumscher, Jaulde,p. 186, 























(Oliphant, "New Discoveries." pp. 7475, 
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his findings there, Oliphant writes: “el-Koka was evidently a place of some 
importance."5!2 
In 1967, the site was surv 





ed by C. Epstein who reported that the 
Syrian houses and courtyards contained many ancient building stones, in 
cluding columns, capitals, and parts of an olive-oil press.*" North of the 
village, on a small hill, the surveyor and her team made out ruins of early 
houses, whose walls and yards were well preserved. Epstein reported that her 
team found shards from the Roman, Byzantine, and Ottoman periods 544 

In 1968, the abandoned Syrian village and the ancient ruin were surveyed 
by the author and his team.'5 In this survey it became clear that the area of 
the ancient ruin was about 20 dunams. The modern Syrian houses had been 

















built on nearly the entire ruin, with secondary use of wall sections and 
building stones from the the architectural items 
recorded in our survey, especially noteworthy are an Attic pedestal, a number 
of column fragments, Doric and Ic 
ments—all well crafted out of local ba 





cient structures. Among 





s, cornice and archit 





ic capit 





ave frag. 
istered the 





alt. Our survey also rey 





remains of the spring house depicted by L. Oliphant and the sections of 
olive-oil presses reported by Epstein, The pottery remains we gathered in the 
J, in addition to those reported by Epstein, shards from differ. 


Village include 


ent Arab periods. In our survey's conclusion, we wrote that “the architec 





tural items that had been incorporated in secondary use in the houses of the 
abandoned Syrian village were perhaps taken from a monumental Jewish 
structure that had been there from the periods of the Mishnah and the 


Talmud, but we were unable in our survey to locate its site and its 











remains. 

In January 1976, the site was again surveyed by Z. Tan and S. Bar 
Lev.517 In this survey, the location of the monumental building in the 
Southern part of the village was found. Z. Ma‘oz claims that he too surveyed 
the site in 1979, but in his publications thereafter—in which he ignores the 
ators, includi 








at of llan and Bar-Lev—we 
found no new information not already in the reports of Han and Bar-Lev 518 

Tn 1985, Ilan continued his survey of the site and, in his last book, he 
described the remains of the monumental building thus: 


reports of all previous invest 









572 See previous note 
519 Epstein Gutman, p 
514 See previous note 
515 D, Urmman, “Kh, Khawkha.” Special Surveys Reports, Archive of the Assocation for 
Archaeological Survey of Israel, Issel Antiquities Authority, Jerusalem (in Hebrew) 
maa, List p. 1S: Uman, Golan, p. 300, Ste #121 

516 See previous note as well a Urman, Golan, p. 214, note for Site #121, 

517 Ben-Asi and Bar-Lev, “Survey” p. 2. 

su lan, p33: Ma 

















See Ma‘or, 
2; Ma‘ez, “Gola 





olan Synagogues,” p. 136; Ma'or, “Golan—1, 
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The synagogue was built in the soul 
point, Later building built within 
ble to make out the 

courses of ashlar. Fi 
and up 

From 





part of the village, at its highest 
ss compound, but itis still possi 
ih walls that remained to a height of 4-5 










the 50 








We OF Wo courses were preserved 
construction. The northern wall was not found, 
southern wall westward, a wall built of hewn stone extends with 





hem som 











ginal complete entranceway in it. (Pethaps another entranceway sur 
ived,) It forms a corner with a nonth-south wall, and if itis ancient, it is 















the western end of the complex. If these are really parts of the building, 
then the building's lengthwise axis is east-west and its length is 40.65 
m.—longer than usual agth is 17 m, and the section west of it 
apparently served as a courtyard. The o 





3c hall 





truction system characteristic of 
the building, and especially obvious in the south wal, is the exist 
course of large stones alop a number of courses medium-sized stones, It 
could be that this layer indicates the transition from the first floor to the 
second floor. In th the south wall there apparently was an en: 
tranceway. The facade of the building was apparently in the west, like the 
buildings at Mazra’at Kanaf and Deir ‘Aziz, located 3-4 kilometers south of 
Kh, Khawkha, This hypothesis rests on the assumption that the courtyard 
was on the west, and the fact that near the west wall a large supporting 

0 its facade was the head of an an- 
a lion's head (we at first thought it 
to be an eagle's head). There are tens of architectural items that belonged to 























stone lug (console) was found. Carved 
imal with its head smashed, appare 





the building scattered at the site, including a stone fragment with deep 
grooves, apparently the left branches of an ordinary menorah, Also found 





were an Attic pedestal of the sort characteristic of synagogues, and 
columns. Round one of the columns there are triangular hollows (for can: 
dles?). A few Ionic and Doric capitals were found as well as small bases, In 
the building's inner wall and beside it there are two frie a 
which there are scrolls of leaves of the sort known at Kh, ed-Dikkeh, 


Jarlba, Capernaum, and Chorazia. Especially noteworthy is the Corinthian 














capital found at the site, and one or two pars of similar capitals 


Ian conctudes his description with the following remark: “According to the 





ns of the building and its stones, it wa 





a complex and magnificent 


building. Would that we shall have the funding to uncover and preserve 
it."520 OF this it has been said, “Whoever adds, detracts!” 


‘This small abandoned Syrian village was built upon an ancient ruin 
of a low hill situated above the south bank of Nahal Daliyyot (Wadi 


ZEITA 





top 


d 





Daliyye), at coordinates 2168-2554. Schumacher, who visited it in 1884, 





Tan, lara, p88 


See previous 20 
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described it as “A small Bedawin village with 
hood of the Wadi Joramayeh."=2! 

L. Oliphant, who toured the reg 
only one sentence to this site: “I passed one small unimportant ruin called 
Zeiua, with blocks of basalt and foundations; near a spring were two or three 





Jome ruins, in the nei 





hour 











in December 1885, likewise devoted 





2es of ruins near them 
‘was surveyed briefly by C. Epstein’s team. They re 





date palms, but no 

In 1968, the sit 
ported the existence of a ruin among 
the lower part of an olive-oil press hewn into the rock on the hill near the 
ed pottery found at the site to the Roman II, 





olive groves near two springs, and 





eastern spring. Epstein da 
Byzantine, and Ottoman period 

‘A short time after Epstein’s survey, the author and his team surveyed the 
Syrian village and the ruin at about 
15 dur ear that ancient architectural items and a large 
‘quantity of ancient well-hewn ashlars were incorporated in secondary use in 
The architectural items included a number of col: 





They estimated the ancient ruin’s area 





ums, It also became 








some modern building 





‘umn bases and shafts as well as Doric capitals apparently taken from the 
ns of a monumental build d in lo- 





The survey team did not suc 





cating this building.* 
In 1985, Z. Tlan and S. Adam surveyed the site and recorded several archi 
ned in our report but le 





at the site, as well as several 





tectural items ment 





transferred to the yard of a house in the nearby moshay. 





je Gamala.5% In summarizing he discussion of his survey at Zi 





wrote, “It seems that this was one of the Jewish settlements in the re 
gion of Nahal Daliyyot—Biirah, Kh. Khawkha, and Mazra’at Kanaf, part of 
the continuous Jewish region of the Golan in the days of the talmud."5%* 
Since Ilan and his colleague were unable to locate the site of the monumen: 
tal building in their survey, Zeita was only included in Tan's last book in 





the list of “additional possible synagogues” that appears at the end of his 
book.$27 
In October-November 1988, a team led by A. Golani surveyed the site 
¢ again. In this survey's brief published report, Golani thinks he identi 
atal public structure, He states, “The foundations of a lar 
ashlar structure were examined. Scattered ashlar blocks and architectural ele- 





531 Schumacher, "Dscholan” p. 363; Schemacher, Jal, p. 273. 





Oliphant, “New Discoveries,” p 
3 Kputein & Gutman, p. 279, Site #1 
504'D, Urman, “Zeta.” Special Surveys Reports, Archive Of the Association for the 








ities Authority, Jerusalem (in Hebrew) 


Archaeological Survey of Israel, Israel A. 
‘Unman, List, p. 15; Urrn, Gola, p. 200, Site 








5B ee ilan, Ancient Synagogues, pp. 153-154 
526 than, Ancient Synagogues, p. 154 


Man, Galilee and Golan, pp, 98-99. 








lan, Israel, p. 3 
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ments we 
tures in the nearby sites of Khawkha, Biirah and K; 
the building’s excavation to de 








This now-abandoned Syrian village was built among the ruins of an 
Jewish settlement at coordinates 2145-2531. The 








recorded, which may be remains of a synagogue, like the struc- 
3 We must await 





ermine the date of its construction and use. 








MAZRA'AT KANAF (KANEF, KH. KANEF, H. KANAF) 











cient 
ancient settlement was 





built on the top of a lofty spur surrounded on three sides by steep slopes, 
with a spectacular view of the Sea of Galilee. Today itis about two kilome- 


ters north of the Israeli moshay N 


in Dex 


It is not clear whether G. Schumacher vis 


ale Gamala, 





The site's Jewish remains were discovered by L. Oliphant, who visited it 
ber 1885. He described his finds thus: 





On the high bluff which separates the WAdi Shebib from the Wadi 
Shukeiyif, and two miles and a half east of el-Akib, are situated the ruins of 
K. from the Vakeet that 1 should find important remains there, 
I rode up to examine them, under the guidance of a Bedouin sheikh, Kanef is 

ed about 1,300 feet above the level of the lake, and the later part of 
the ascent is somewhat steep. The whole of this region belongs to 
Mohammed Said Pasha, who has a hasil, or granary here: but the only in: 
habitants are some Diab Arabs, who are his tenants, and whose tents were 
n the Khurbet. This consisted of a considerable area of 
ruin, and numerous fragments of columns were scattered about; a row of 
five, some standing to a height of seven feet, supported the roof of a cow. 
shed, but of 

















pitched not far 








ese only one was a monolith, the others consisted of frag. 
ments which had been placed one upon another, and I could not trace on the 
spot the foundation of the building of which they may have formed part 
They probably belonged to the ruin which | immediately afterwards discov 
ered on the other side of the hasil, about $0 yards distant, and which un- 
was that of a synagogue, as will appear from a fragment of a 
comice which I have found here, measuring 7 feet by 2 feet 8 inches, on 
which was a Hebrew {should be Aramaic} inscription (Fig, 4). Close by 
were other carved fragments, pedestals, etc., and two square stones, on 
which were carved circular devices, both of them 18 inches in diameter 
Figs. 5 and 6). The ground was so thickly strewn with huge basalt building 
tones that I could only discover here and there traces of the foundations, 
and was unable to measure the dimensions of the building, About two hun: 
ds from the ruin was a spring, which had also been masoned like the 
‘one at el-Koka (=Kh, Khawkha], but which was not in such a good state of. 
preservation. 









































ited the site or only described it 


from hearsay, for he mentions no Jewish finds at the site. “Kanef—A 


Bedawin winter village east of Bat 








hah and a magazine of Muhammed Sa'id 










Golan, “Golan,” p. & 
‘Oliphant, “New Discoveries.” pp. 75-76. Brackets mine 
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Pasha of Damascus, occupied by ten to fifteen inhabitants, and is conspic 
us from its high position. There are some old building stones.” 

Oliphant, as we noted, erred in identifying the language of the inscription 
he had found, He published a drawing of it without any transcription or ex: 
planation, We shall discuss the inscription below, but at this stage we shall 
note that in 1914 G. Dalman republished Oliphant’s copy with a transcript 
and short commentary. His reading was adopted by S. Klein several years 
later 5"? Klein subsequently published it again, with a slight change. 

In November 1932, after completing his excavations of the synagogue at 
Hammat Gader, Prof. E. L, Sukenik took his team to examine the Jewish 
remains at Mazra’at Kanaf. After this visit, he published short articles in 

inglish and Hebrew on the remains of the Jewish public building at the 
site. The articles included drawings and photographs of artifacts that have 
since been broken and used as building stones in the Syrian village bui 
the 1950's. Sukenik measured the remains of the public structure and de 
seribes it thus: 


















(On the site of the ancient structure a stone building has been erected, in 
which is stored the grain reaped by the Bedouin tenants of the local 
landowner, » wealthy Damascene. Of the synagogue there remains in situ 
the north-cast corner, which has been included in the modern building (PL 
XXb). This comer comprises the foundation and five additional courses of 
the wall. They are of basalt blocks of unequal size, but well cut, and hold 
together without cement. At the north side (16.30 m. long) a stone floor 
‘appears, which seems to be the only surviving part of the synagogue’s 
paved court. It is possible that the entrance to the modern building near the 
feast comer of this wal is simply being re-used, and that it once led from 
ue. Many well-hewn and well-dressed basalt 


























the court into the symago 
stones lie about this side, and undoubedly belong to the ancient structure. 

‘Of the west wall there remains im sine only the foundation course to the 
extent of 11m, No part of the upper courses has survived in place. In front 
‘of the wall there are stil a few steps, and in one comer the remains of a 
pavement, 1.35 m. lower than that of the north side of the court. Among 
the numerous stones strewn about there are some drums of columas, a in 














tel, door-posts, jambs, and various decorated stones (Fig. 29). One may 
‘consequently conclude that the facad gue was here on the 
west side, as was customary in Transjordanian Synagogues. It seems to me 
that a kind of a small porch was built in front of this facade, and that some 
steps led up f 











530 Schumacher, “Deeholan” p. 334; Schumacher, Jain, p. 169 
531 Daman, “Palisting.” p. 138 


532 Klein, Iscriptionam,p. #2 








8, Klein, “Inscriptions from Ancient Synagopses in the Land of leach.” Yet a 
Makhon le-Mada’ei ha-Yahadut, (brew University in Jerusalem, 1925), vol. 2, p. 33 (in 
Hebrew), 

534 Sukenik, “Khibet Kine,” pp. 74-0; Sukesik, “el-Hammeh.” pp. 174.178. 

535 Sukenik, “e-Hamme,” pp. 175-176 
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In his articles, Sukenik also published a more exact copy of the inscription 
Oliphant discovered, and identified the stone upon which it was carved asa 
lintel fragment, 2.40 and 0.82 high. Sukenik found that the right 
end of the upper part of the lintel had been broken and pointed out that the 

According to Sukenik, the length of the 
letters are 4.5-6.5 cm, 








lintel’s left end was also missi 
remaining portion of the inscription is 1.58 m., Ul 
high. It reads: 








The translation is: 


the blessing. Remember cod Yose bar Halfo bar Han, 





Sukenik also published, as we mentioned, drawings and photographs of dec- 
rated architectural items which he also attributed to the site's Jewish public 
structure.” 

In 1967, the site was surveyed by C. Epstein and S, Gutman, who re 
‘many ancient building stones in 








ported that the Syrian village cont 
secondary use, and that the synag 
vault building using the ancient building's foundations and the corners of its 
ashlar walls. Near the building, the surveyors found part of the decorated lin: 
tel, but the remains of the inscription were found set as building stones in 
the Syrian houses. At the foot of the Syrian village the surveyors gathered 
ied as “Roman-Byzantine, and Ottoman," 





gue’ location is now the site of a cross- 











shards from periods they identi 

In 1968, the author and his team also surveyed the site.*™ In the survey 
it became clear that whereas the area of the Syrian village is about 15 
ncient settlement also 
dunams. In many in- 








dunams and is built mainly on top of the spur, the 
spread over the slopes of the spur and covered about 
stances, the Syrian houses had been built using walls of the ancient Jewish 
buildings. The survey counted sixteen such Syrian structures, and about an 
ancient walls. 








ancient buildings without using 





All the Syrian structures were built of ancient building blocks, some of 
which were re-dressed by the Syrians, Thus, many architectural items were 
found incorporated in Syrian houses in secondary use, some decorated with 
the reliefs described by Oliphant and Sukenik. A small amount of the shards 
collected during the survey derived from the Hellenistic period, but most 











Hammch 8 and Sukenik, “Khisbet Kane." pp. 77-80, 


336 Sukenik, “el Hamme.” pp. 
537 Sukenik . 


$538 Epstein & Gutman, pp. 279-280, Ste #129. 
539 See D, Urman, “Mazra'at Kanaf,” Special Surveys Reports, Archive of the 
Associaton forthe Archaeological Sarvey of Israel, lsracl Antiquities Authority, Jerusalem 
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stemmed from the different st 
periods. 

During 1978-1980 and in 1985, Z. Ma‘oz conducted four short seasons 
of excavation at the site. As I write these lines, the excavator has yet to 
publish a ful, detailed report of his excavations. We must therefore make 
do here with his remarks in the English edition of the New Encyclopedia of 
Archaeological Excavations in the Holy Land.** Ma‘oz dug in two areas of 
the site: Area A—the public building and its surroundings; Area B—a resi 
dential structure on the southern slope of the site, 

Under the heading of Stratigraphy and Chronology he writes: 














phic sequence (with extended gaps) from the Middle Bronze Age 





'950's was found only in Area A, north of the synagogue. It has 
been identified as follows: 

Stratum VII: Middle Bronze Age Il (17th century 0.¢.6,). A tomb on the 
north slope of the site. 

Stratum VII: Late Bronze Age to Iron Age (13th-10th centuries B.C.) 


Parts of walls, foundations, and floors 
Stratum VI: Middle Hellenistic period (150-81 .c.&.). Foundations of a 
watchtower and a chamber roofed with stone slabs 

Stratum VA: Late Hellenistic to Early Roman periods (fi 
Orderly construction of a set of rooms (barrack?) 
Stratum VB: Early Roman period (first century C.t.). Changes in the rooms 
Of the barrack, floor raising, and abandonment during the First Jewish 
Revolt against Rome in 67 C.8 

Stratum IV; Late Roman to Early Byzantine periods (fourth-fifth centuries 
.E,), Pottery and numismatic finds in the foundations of the synagogue 
Stratum IA: Middle Byzantine peric 

.,), Construction of a synagog 
street 

Stratum IIIB: Late Byzantine period (second half of the sixth century C.t.). 
Reconstruction of the synagogue following an earthquake (2); construction 








entury B.C.B). 











(beginning of the sixth century 
J a pavement on the north side of a 








‘of a platform in front of the synagogue on the west; and changes in the 
paved street 

Stratum IT: Mameluke to Ottoman periods (131h-16th centy 
hnext fo the synagogue; (undefined) use of the synagogue and its front plat 
form 

Stratum IA: modern period (L 


ie). Dwellings 








9th-early 20th centuries). Seasonal 
Bedouin occupation around a vaulied storehouse. 

‘Stratum IB: modera period (1980's-1967). Repavement of a granary that 
served as a pen for animals, and 











wellings around the synagogue.* 





$40 For the full list of the publications in which the excavator has sofa reported his finds, 


sce Mao, “Horvat Kasaf—I,”p. 10, 





S41 Matar, “Horvat Kanaf—2." pp. 84 





542 Savor, “Horvat Kanaf—2.” pp. 847-848. Once again, without » full report of the 

fawings ofthe crosscuts ofthe excavations, 
itis dificult 10 study and evaluate—positvely or negatively—the stratigraphy and the 
hronology that Mao lays out From our 209 





excavations, including plans, photographs, 








tance with the portery found tthe site— 
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‘A number of the finds from the Ma‘oz excavations undoubtedly make an 
important contribution to our knowledge of the Jewish settlement that ex. 
isted here during the second-temple and rabbinic periods. Ma‘oz attributes 
the destruction of the Hellenistic-Seleucid tower (and the end of Stratum VI) 
to the conquest of the Golan by Alexander Jannaeus in 81 B.C.E.8 In pre- 
vious publications, he wrote that during the next stratum in the history of 
the settlement (that is, Stratum V according to his division) the site was set 
tled by Jews. “This stratum, which was settled by Jews, existed with varia 
tions until the Great Revolt in 67 C.E. Then the site was abandoned and its 
inhabitants found refuge apparently in nearby G 




















mala." As we con 
mented in note 542, itis unclear to us why Ma'oz ignores the existence of 
ceramic and numismatic finds at the site from the second and third centuri 
CE. In any case, both in his earlier publications about the site and in his 
most recent publication (in the New Encyclopedia), Ma‘ox writes: 








Jewish settlement on the site was renewed only in the second half of the 
Fourth century C.£. A spacious village was built, whose economy was based 
n field irrigation and the cultivation of crops in the fertile surroundings, 
as well as on olive-oil production. The village reached its zenith at the end 
Of the fifth and the beginning of the sixth centuries C.., when a large syn 
agogue was built on the crest of the ridge...During the ‘course of the sixth 
century there was already a visible decline in the economic strength of the 
village. At least one earthquake (551 C.E,) shook the structure 

















f the syn 





‘Bogue, requiring its rebuilding, which was limited to the lower story, 


It is unclear upon what data Ma‘oz determines the economic decline in the 
village in the course of the sixth century. What evidence has he of the occur: 
rence of an earthquake in the village specifically in $51 C.E.? And upon 
what does he base his conclusion that when the public building was rebuilt, 
ithad only one floor? 

The date that Ma‘oz assigns to the public structure—the sixth century 
C.B.—seems to us to lack any foundation, The excavator himself writes 





“Of its inner part, only the foundations of the columns remain. The original 
stone pavement, benches, and Torah Ark, which undoubtedly existed in the 
structure, were completely destroyed." And he goes on to write under the 








tosh during the survey which we coadecte in 1968, and from the visits tothe ste during the 
aor excavations-—it is unclear to us why po od a the site from the second, third, 








ight, and twelveth centuries do ot appear in Mace's 
Ma‘oz, “Horvat Ki p. 848, 
S44 The quotation is from Ma'es, "Golan Synagorues”p. 149. 
Maa, “Horvat Kanaf—2."p. 85 
546 Ma'oz, “Horvat Kanaf—2," p, 848, Thi quote reveals the excavator's power of 
imagination. Aer he decided thatthe Jeaish public building served as a synagogue, he 
assigned to it benches and a Torah Ark—even though there is no evidence for them In his 
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heading The Finds and Date of the Synagogue, "No contemporary finds for 
the synagogue exist, as a result of the secondary tse of construction material 
and its destruction in strata I and 11.”**” In other words, the excavator has no 
sealed stratum from the synagogue because of secondary usage of the build- 
ing's materials and the disturbances in strata I and II—that is, from the 
Middle Ages until now. The date he sets is based upon coins and shards 
which he believes belong to the fill layers of the structure. I suspect that 
Ma‘or failed to read the stratigraphy correctly. However, until he publishes 
the full report of his excavations, the dating of this structure will remain 
questionable.5# 
‘According to Mao 














The synagogue was built as a trapezoid, oriented east-west. Its western side 
is 12.5 m. long; its eastern side, 13.25 mz its souther side, 15,85 m, 
‘and its northem side, 16.4 m. One course of stone at the northwest corne 
Of the structure and three to five cou south wall (all below floor 
level) have been preserved. The 1: ris preserved to height of 
ich are the doorjambs of the side entrance, 

walls are Lm. thick; their external side is 
precisely fitting, unmortared ashlars... The 
1.25 m. wide, has been preserved 














seven courses, adjacent to 
which were found in situ. Th 





constructed of well-dressed an 


lower part of the side 








In the continuation of this passage, Ma‘ox exaggerates his descriptions and 


conclusions so that they support his imaginary reconstruction of the build 
ing, including a single central entrance in the western wall which, he 
claims, was 1.65 m, wide, 2.30 m. high’ This detail is quite incredible, 


since Ma‘oz found preserved in situ not even a single doorpost stone of this 





imaginary entrance. 

Based upon five “ashlar stylobates” which were found under the paving of 
layer IB (the layer from 1950 to 1967), Ma'oz concludes “that there were 
ht columns, dividing the hall into a nave (about 4.5 m, 


wide) and two aisles (each about 2.75 m. wide). The column drums and capi 





two rows of 





opinion, they “undoubtedly existed.” Before concluding thatthe building had benches, we 
‘ed to find such evidence-even a crumpled piece of bench in stu would do, 

517 Ma‘oz, “Horvat Kanaf—2." 

544 ‘The date that Ma‘ar. fined for the community structure at Mazra'at Kanaf, by 
depending on the Preliminary Report ofthe finds of coins (Ariel, “Horvat Kanet"), also 
draws criticism from Y, Taafrc in bis article in this collection (vol. 1, pp. 70-86—eds} 
Tyafi concludes his eitique withthe sestence, “In our opinion it would be better to weigh 
the possibilty tha the building was built tan early period and that it was restored or had its 
flooe replaced inthe sith century (. 76 

5 Ma‘or, “Horvat Kanaf—2.” p 


























He has even published a drawing ofthis reconsta 
“Ancient Synagogues.” p. 127 





ion. See, for example, Ma‘. 
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tals were found in secondary use in strata IIIB and IB, inside and near the 
51 In his more re 





synago; 





sent publications, Ma‘oz presents no plan of 
the public building 5** However, in his article, “Ancient Synagogues of the 
Golan” (Ma‘oz, “Ancient Synagogues”), he published a sketch with a layout 
of complete walls, eight columns in situ as well as the single (imaginary) 
ance in the western wall.5® In the building's northwest comer, he draws 
the northern wall of the hall as having an extension westward (as he found it 

















during his excavations), but nowhere in his n 





any publications on the site 
ted that the hall was part of a larger complex or that it 
had a westward extension, 

‘We conclude our discussion of the Ma‘oz excavati 
epigraphic finds. The first is a basalt fragment, of which Ma‘oz has pub- 
lished neither its measurements nor a good photograph, An examination of 
the photograph which Prof, J. Naveh received from Ma‘oz and published in 
the Yigael Yadin Memorial Volume, suggests, on the basis of the forms of 
the letters, that the fragment is a segment of the inscription discovered by 
Oliphant. Its transcription was published by Sukenik (see above). The 
poor quality of the photograph Naveh published, however, makes this uncer- 
tain, For the photograph cuts off the fragment at the last letter and is blurry 
on the right side. 

Naveh reads the first letter in the 
27.555 We are not con 


has he even su; 








by examining three 














yent asa“, or a,’ and the rest of 
dent that the last letter is indeed a 
In our opinion the actual stone must be examined (which we have till 
now been unable to do), for the final letter may be a ‘n.’ Ma‘oz sees the 


the letters as 














segment as a direct continuation of the inscription Sukenik read 


gests completing it as follows 








He translates it 





[This is the lintel} 
that I made.556 


nbered for good (be) Yose ben Halfo ben Honyo 





Naveh—who provides an earlier version of Ma‘o2’s translation of the word 
77357, “who made it” and not “that I made"—writes that the Ma‘ox reading 





551 Maron, “Horvat Kanaf 
$52 Ma'ex, “Mloevat Kan 
$53 Ma‘or. “Ancient Syn 
4 See Naveh, “Aramaic 





555 See previous noe 





86 Thus the translation in Ma‘oz, “Horvat Kanaf—1." p, $08; in Ma‘er, “Horvat 
'p- 848, there again appears for some uaknowa reaion, a translation close to that 
of Sukenik, without the section that Ma'or found, "in blessed memory of Yose son of 


alfa so 





Han..."— the solutions ae with Ma‘or 
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is difficult, but I have 
possible to read the name of the donor's grandfather 





and adds, “perhaps it is 
2558 The reading 
es it even more important to know whether 
tually the end of the inscription. If it is not, it may be that 
d itis a ‘7 and not a ‘nis the first letter in the word 





is indeed difficult, but that mab 





this section is a 
the 
that is, ‘this’ or ‘this one,’ and therefore a noun follows it. This would 
suggest that Yose ben Halfo donated part of the building or perhaps even the 











entire building 
The two additional epi 
Area B—a residential building the excavator designated "Building 300, 
‘These finds are adjurations in Aramaic 
out 6 x 6 cm), 
w ("Yavitha 
the daughter of Marian”), was found in a depression in the floor of the comer 
(of a room (Locus 301) in the southern apartment of the building.’ The 
second amulet (measuring about 7.5 x 5 cm.), inscribed 73 "WZ "37> 
“row ("to Rabbi Eleazar the son of Esther"), was found in another room of 
the building (Locus 308), in the stone debris on the floor.% Naveh and 
Shaked, who published these amulets.%! depend upon Ma‘oz and date them 
to the later part of the occupation of Building 300, that is, the late sixth or 
‘early seventh century C.E.* 
To conclude our discussion of this interesting site, we 

in express our hope that a complete, scientific publication of the Ma‘oz 
ions at the site 


e discovered in 





iphic finds Ma‘oz uncovered wer 








)pper amulets upon which there ar 


that include blessings in Hebrew. One amulet (measuring 








whose inscription testifies that it was written for 

















n only once 





agi 
excavations will be published soon, Perhaps further excava 
will yield additional finds from the Jewish communities that lived there for 
hundreds of 








Deir ‘Aziz 





Using the ruins of an ancient settlement, this now-abandoned Syrian village 
‘was built on a hill above Wadi Deir “Aziz, at coordinates 2170-2523. G, 
Schumacher described the site as “a small winter village, consisting of ten 
huts on the Wadi Deir ‘Aziz (Wadi esh-Shugayyif). It belongs to the "Arab 
ed-Dib, but is not inhabited in summer.”S Since he mentions no antiqui 








557 Nave, “Aramaic and Hebrew,” p. 306 


599 See Mao, "Horvat Kanaf 

S60 Ma'ox, “Horvat Kanaf—2." p. 849: Nav 

561 The bibliography inthe plications mentioned inthe previous two noes will direct 
the reader to complete trasscitions of the alts slong with English ransatons 

582 Nase and Shake p. 

563 Schumacher, “Dicholsa.” p. 2 


2." p. 849; Naveh and Shaked, pp, 44-49, Amulet #2 








and Shaked, pp. 50-5S, Amulet #3 








macher, Jauldn, pp. 118-119. 
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ties, itis possible to conclude that he did not visit the village but wrote on 
the basis of information re sidents of the area. 

In December 1885, Sir Laurence Oliphant visited the site, led by a 
Bedouin guide, and was the first to report the presence of antiquities— 
Jewish remains in particular. He writes, 

















Ww offered 10 conduct me to another Khurbet.... the Khurbet of 
large encampment of Arabs, their tents huddled 
fed granaries in which they store their crops, and which 
structed as usual from the stones of the Khurbet. These ruins were 
closed on two sides by a massive ancient wall, measuring 140 feet one 
way by 90 feet the other, and with an average height of 6 feet. Many of the 
beautifully squared blocks of which it was constructed measured 6 feet by 
18 inches, and were laid on each other without cement. Within this enclo- 
sure were many fragments of columns and traces of foundations, besides 
to small arches, 10 feet high with a 13-feet span; but these, I think, were 
of a later date than the wall: one of them supported the roof of a granary; 
the other connected with it, though enclosed by walls, supported nothing, 
also found a piece of a cornice with moulding of the unomamented Jewish 
type. But the most interesting discovery was that of the synagogue, This 
stood a little way down the slope of the hill, on the northern flank of the 
Wadi esh-Shugayyif, near the head of which this Khurbet is situated, The 
stil standing in places to a height of 9 feet, and the whole char 

xc was clearly defined (Fig. 7 in Oliphant’s article). The dimensions 






Deir “Aziz. Here 
































60 feet by 37 feet; the diameter of the columns, of which none were 
standing in situ, 2 feet. The lintel over the door, 6 feet by 18 inches; width 
Of door, 4 feet 6 inches. It was oriented, and the entrance was in the eastern 
or cornices or carving of any sort. The whole ar 
est and simplest description, but the interior was 
ing stone that some of the more or 
rnamental features may have been concealed.°°* 





wall. I Searched in vain 





chitecture was of the pl 
$0 thickly strewn with masses of bui 





Oliphant also describes ret 





ins of an olive-oil press which he saw, as well 
as remains of the ancient settlement’s spring house.5 

Afier the Six Day War, the site was surveyed by teams led by C. Epstein 
and S. Gutman. In their survey report,5® Epstein and Gutman described an- 





cient buildings with stone roofs in the village. In its southwest corner, they 
found the remains of a large building built of finely-hewn stones with a sub- 
terranean structure beside it, both of which they measured and published 
their plans. On the wadi's slope, the surveyors located the remains of the 
spring house which Oliphant had reported. They also pointed out that be- 
tween the village and the fountain were remains of ancient buildings 
‘Among these they found large columns, capitals, frieze fragments, and 80 























(Oliphant, “New Discoveries.” pp. 
565 oliphant, "New Discoveries.” pp 
546 Epstein & Gutman, pp. 280-281, Ste #132 


Pareatesis 
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‘on. The pottery remains found at the site were dated by the surveyors to the 
period they call “Roman-Byzantine."**7 

A short time after the Epstein-Gutman survey, the author and his staff 
surveyed the village and the ruin. This survey indicated that the ancient 
ruin’s area occupied about 50 dunams. In addition to pottery remains re- 
ported by Epstein and Gutman, we found shards from the late Hellenistic and 
the early Roman petiods (the second and first centuries B.C.E. and the first 
century C.E,), Examination of the remains of the ancient buildings in the 
Village and the ruin revealed at least two, if not three, phases of ancient con- 
struction. These phases can easily be recognized, especially in the buildings 
with Haurin-style roofs. But without systematic archaeological excavation, 
itis difficult to fix the phases’ dates. 

In our survey, we registered and photographed the remains of the two 
‘monumental structures which Oliphant had reported. The one structure, on 
top of the hill on which the ruin lies, is built of large, finely-hewn basalt 
ashlars. The building is oriented north-south; its plan was published by 
Epstein and Gutman,* Of the original structure, three courses of its west 
‘em and southern walls are well-preserved on the surface, while only one or 
two courses are sometimes visible of its eastern and northern walls. Within 
the structure, in the southeast corner, a long, narrow room (about 10 x 2.5 
m,) has been preserved with its roof built of long basalt slabs. An entrance 
in the northern wall (near the main entrance to the building which is in the 
center of its eastern wall) leads into the room. In its western wall there are 
thirteen ‘Chorazin windows.’ Without archaeological excavation, it is diff 
cult to determine whether this room belonged to the original phases of the 
building or was built into it in a later period. The structure's original di 
mensions—about 25 x 15 m.—do not fit the measurements reported by 
Oliphant—140 x 90 feet. Still itis possible to resolve this contradiction if 
‘we add to the structure’s original dimensions those of the later construction 
that was attached to it on the south, north, and east. Previously, we sug: 
gested that the original stage of this building, was a synagogue’ 
hhouse of study.5”! Today, however, without a systematic excavation of the 
structure, we can only conjecture that these are the remains of a Jewish pub- 
lic building of the second-temple and/or rabbinic periods. 

(On the slope between the aforementioned structure and the remains of the 
early spring house, we found the ruins of the building that Oliphant defined 





























567 Epstein & Gutman, p. 281 

568 D, Urman, “Deie ‘Azi:” Special Surveys Reports, Archive of the Assocation forthe 
Archaeological Survey of Ismael, Isacl Antiquities Authority, Jerusalem (in Hebrew); 
‘Urman, List, p. 16; Umnan, Golan. 202, Ste #136 and the note fortis site on page 214 

50 Epatin & Gutman, pp. 280-281, Sie #132. 

0 See Urman, "Synagogue Sits,” p17 

571 Urman, “Hellenistie,” 9. 466. 
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t's visit, more stones were taken 
from the structure to serve as building material for the Arab-Syrian village. 
This building itself was built of basalt ashlar and measures, as Oliphant 
wrote, about 18.30 x 11.30 m. The axis of the building is east-west and 
spears to have had two entrances, one in the east wall and another in the 
west wall. Inside the structure it was possible to make out that most of its 
height was buried by debris. Within it, column shafis can be seen, {wo of 
which may be standing in situ. Outside the build 
sections of column shafts as well as three Doric capitals, West of the build: 


as a synagogue, It seems that since Olip 

















we found more 








ing, a lintel fragment was preserved, measuring 104 em. long, 52 cm. high, 
f about 42 cm. thick. Preserved on the lintel fragment was a 
ath with a ‘Hercules’ knot.’ About 8 meters southwest of the 


and an avera 






relief of a we 
lintel fragment, w 
smooth profiles. Or 


registered a frieze fragment about 94 cm. long with 


to the sp 








-ading down 





the slope ing house, more ar 
(including comice fragments) which originated 
it as a syni 


chitectural items were se 
either in the structure identified by Oliph: 
other monumental building th: 

The g 
Deir ‘Aziz. and 








yogue or in some 





‘may be in that part of the ruin. 
similarity between the architectural items which we recorded at 
1 at Jewish o 
and the Golan, as well as the fact that no pa- 








thers that were fou 





es of second-templ 





rabbinic periods in the Galile 
gan or Christian remains were found in the village, lead us to conclude that 
these remains are those of a Jewish settlement. Without systematic archaeo- 


logical excavation, however, it is difficult to determine with any certainty 








the functions ofthe two or three publie struc 
In 1978, Z. Ma‘oz surveyed the site once more”? For some reason, 
Ma‘oz decided that the teams of the Epstein, Gutman and the author 
mistakenly identified (Oliphant's synagogue] with an ashlar building atthe 
summit of the hill" Instead, according to Ma‘ez, “In 1978, Z. Ma‘ox re 
discovered Oliphant’s synagogue on the southern slope, a short distance be 
low the summit."5 The preceding discussion reveals two problems with 
Ma‘oa's claim. First, anyone who checks Epstein and Gutman's publication 
to the ques 

















will find that these careful, pioneering investigators never re 
tion of “Oliphant’s synagogue.”575 Second, the public structure found by 
s Oliphant’s description of the synagogue pre- 
‘oz seems to have confused Epstein’s and Gutman’ report with 
his claim that he found Otiphant’s syna. 
by the author 





the author and his team 
cisely. Ma 
that of the author 
gogue. The discovery was actual 














us resultin 








eves." pp. 157-158; Ma‘or, 





Golan—t 
57 Sec, for exam 








Epstein & Gutman. pp, 280-28 
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Apart from the matter of the synagogue, there is nothing new in Ma‘oz's 
report and, at its end, he concludes, “The remains indicate that the sy 
‘gogue was very similar to that excavated at Horvat Kanaf, and the probable 








date of construction was therefore the beginning of the sixth century 
C.E"5% Since the structure at Deir ‘Aziz remains unexcavated, however, we 
cannot fix its date with any certainty. It is regrettable that Zvi Tlan took 
Ma‘oz’s comments seriously and accepted them in his last book. 57” 











LAWIVYE (EL-LAWIYEH) 


This small abandoned Syrian village was built upon a hill on the western 
slope of a spur descending from the Golan toward the Sea of Galilee at coor 
dinates 2140-2503, 

G, Schumacher who visit 
able Bedouin winter vill 
trees, on the northern margin of the Wadi es-Samekh. 

L. Oliphant, who surveyed the site in December 188: 





he region in 1884 described it as “a miser 
and some ruins, surrounded by beautiful oak 








led by a Bedouin 





guide, found at the ruin “three columns in situ, a piece of cornice with the 
egg-and-dart pattern, and a block on which was carved a small oblong panel, 
which seems a characteristic of Jewish ornamentation.”5? In his report he 
added, “I could also trace the foundations of the building in which the 
columns were placed, and although it was impossible to determine its di 


mensions, enough was visible to convince me that the few remains existing 














were those of a synagogue. 
In 1967, the site was surveyed by C. Epstein’s team, In the houses and 


this team found decorated hewn sto 








courtyards of the Syrian village, 
They gathered shards from the Early Bronze Age Il, the late Roman, 
Byzantine, and Ottoman periods. 

‘At the beginning of 1968, the site was surveyed yet again by a team led 
by the author. While the houses of the Syrian village were built for the 
most part of ancient building stones—some of which were ashlar—it was 
difficult to make out the remains of the ancient site and to estimate its are: 
‘At one of the Syrian houses, we found a basalt capital worked in the fonic 
style prevalent in the Jewish public buildings in the Golan of the rabbinic 
period. We did not succeed in locating, however, the remains of the structure 























‘See previows note. 

” Sec Man, rae, pp. 81-82. 

578 Schumacher, “Dichoan,”p 
(Oliphant, "New Discoveries, 


er, Jalan, . 217, 





580 See previous not 
8 Epscin & Gutman, p.2 
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described by Oliphant.5* It should be noted that at the time of our survey 
the vil ed with tall vegetation, which made conducting the 
survey quite difficult. Since the 1968 survey, we have had no opportunity to 
return to the village. However, since Oliphamt's reports on the archaeologi 
cal finds in the Golan have generally been found reliable, we hope that the 
structure which he saw will yet be found and uncovered in the future.5® 











UMM EL-QANATIR (UMM EL-KANATIR, UMM EL-KANATAR, 
EL-MANSHIYYE, ‘EINES-SUFEIRA) 


This abandoned Syrian village was built inthe first half of the twentieth 
century on two levels of a cliff overlooking the Sea of Galilee at coordinates 
2194-2508. 

‘The ruins of the ancient settlement were first surveyed by L. Oliphant in 
18843 Otiphant first examined the remains of the ancient spring house at 
the site, whose arches provide, as far as one can tell, the source for the 
Arabic name of the ruin: Umm el-Qandtir—that is, “the Mother of the 
Arches.” Near the spring house, Oliphant found a basalt slab with a relief of 
 Tion on it (see PL. 4b). About 50 meters north of the spring, he 
discovered the remains of a Jewish public structure known today as “the 
synagogue of Umm el-Qanitir.” Oliphant describes the structure's remains 





They are situated about fifty yards 
of ruined walls enclosing an area 
sions as the synagogue at ed-Dikkeh, but the 






spring to the north, and consist 
ily as nearly as possible of the 
aces of the west 





exn wall were concealed by such piles of large blocks of building stones 
that it was impossible to determine them. The southern wall was standing 





to a height of about 7 feet, and consisted of three courses of stone aver 
ing a litle over 2 feet each in height by about 2 feet 6 inches in breadth, 
The door was situated 15 feet from south-east angle of the wall, and was 4 
feet 9 inches in width; the stones forming the door-post were slightly 
carved into a plain moulding. On entering, the area presented a mass of 
stone debris, and columns, and pieces of carving, tossed about in the 
wildest confusion; six columns from 10 to 12 feet in height rose above the 
piles of stone at every angle, as though they had been partially overtumed 
by an earthquake; the shaken condition of one of the stones which formed 
the door-post, and which projected from the others, as well as the general 
aspect of such of the ruin as was still sanding, confirmed my impression 






















Lawiyye.” Spe 
logical Survey of Ise 
‘also Urman, List, p. 16; Urman,G 


s, Archive ofthe Astociation forthe 
nel Antiquities Authority, Jerusalem (in Hebrew). See 
an p. 202, Sie #142 and the nee fr this site on page 214 
$33 Ucman, “Synagogue Sites” p. 18; Urman, “Hellenistic.” p. 467. 

$24 Oliphant, “Lake Tiberias.” pp. 89-91; Oliphant, Haifa, p. 262-265 

585 Oliphant, "Lake Tiberias." p. 90, Fig. 1 
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that the building had been destroyed by a convulsion of nature, It was diff 
cult under the circumstances to determine the true position of the columns, 
or the exact plan of the building; but the character of the fragments of or 
namentation which still remained, the within 
the enclosure of the building, that the w: ithout cement, the posi: 
jon of the door, and the moulding of the door-posts, all rather lead me to 
the same conclusion with respect to this building which I have arrived at in 
the case of ed-Dikkeh, and to regard it as having been formerly a syna 
gogue. There was one stone on which was carved the representation of an 





















eagle (Fig. 3), a fragment of egg-and-dart comice, closely rese: 
fone at ed-Dikkeh, a large triangular slab cut in the shape of an arch and 
highly oramented, measuring 3 feet 6 inches along the base line, and S 
feet 8 inches between the two extremities, and which I assume to have been 
placed on the lintel of the main entrance (Fig. 4); and there were fragments 
of Corinthian capitals 5*6 











G. Schumacher surveyed the site together with Oliphant,**7 but added noth. 
ing new in his report except drawings and dimensions of five architectural 
items, four of which were not described in Oliphant’s report. 

In May 1905, the expedition headed by H. Kohl and C, Watzinger con. 
ducted four days of intensive excavation in the remains of the public build- 
ing. In the course of this excavation, they uncovered sections of the north, 
west, and south walls of the building, remains of the stylobate and the bases 
of the five columns of the hall’s western row of columns in situ, and the 
western end of the stylobate of the northern row of columns. They also un 




















earthed the remains of the porch built outside the structure's southem facade. 
It was reached by ascending a staircase to the main entrance (width—about 


1,63 m.) at the center of the southern facade wall. An entrance 1.55 m. wide 





was also uncovered in the structure's west wall 

{As a result of their excavation, it became clear that the outer length of 
the building's hall was 18.80 m. and its estimated width was 16.80 m 
(according to the conjectural plan published by Watzinger in Tafel XVI). It 
should be pointed out that the excavators did not uncover the hall's east 
wall, nor even the parallel row of columns inside the hall. Yet these facts 











396 Ohiphant, “Lake Tiberias.” pp. 90-91 

87 See Oliphant's note in Oliphact, Haif,p. 267 and see also Schumacher, “Dscholan; 
pp. 358-360; Schumacher, Jauln, pp. 260-265, 

588 See Schumacher, “Dicholan,” p. 360, Figs. 140-144; Schumacher, Jal, pp. 264 
265, Figs. 137-181 

389 Kohl and Watzinger, pp. 125-134. Here we mast note that inthe plan of the remains 
of the structure and the suggestion for its restoration which Watzinger published (Tafel 
XVII, there isan eror of about 60 degrees in making the noth. As a result, Watringer and 
those who based themselves upon his publication ered in everything elated tothe orientation 
ofthe building. The length-wise axis ofthe building is more south-norh than east-west 
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and the measurement of its estimated width escaped the eyes of the good 
people who have made use of Watzinger’s conjectural plan 


Watzin; 





on of the building's southern facade 
wall—includin, mains of the porch in front of it" According to his 
structure had two stories. He placed architectural items found 


r also drew a reconstruct 
the 











proposal, t 
in the excavation into the drawing as parts of assumed windows in the two 
stories of the facade wall. On the basis of the capitals of the porch columns, 
which are of the so-called “basket” capital type, Watzinger dated the structure 
to the fifth century.5 This s was accepted by E, L, Sukenik 
who visited the site in the autumn of 1928.5 According to hi 
‘Wateinger’s conclusion 

that the facade and main en 








garding the date is further confirmed by the fact 
ances are on the east side, that is, on that oppo- 
site the wall of orientation; as contrasted with the synagogues of the older 
type, where the facade is on the side 
to note that Sukenik, too, who visited th 





re 











the orientation.">% It is interesting 
ite, did not pay attention to the 
e, instead depending on Watzinger’s ground 





exact orientation of the stru 
plans. 
During his visit, Sukenik found a stone ne 





the spring with an inscrip. 
tion enclosed in a tabula ansata, Sukenik did not succeed in reading it be- 
blurred, but he made it out to be Greek. 

In the region of the public structure, Sukenik saw the porch's ‘basket’ 








capital as well as the stones with the reliefs of the eagle and the lion—draw: 
ings of which were published by Oliphant, Schumacher, and W 
Sukei these reliefs originally belor 
structure's facade wall. 

A few years before Sukenik’s visit to the 
in light of the archaeo 





zinger. 
d to the 





k expressed his opinion th 








site, S. Klein had suggested. 
a known—identifying Umm el: 
e abode of the amora Simeon Qamtria, who is 
mud at Berakoth 9:2, 134.497 Sukenik re 








al finds th 






mentioned in the Jerusalem T 
jected this su 








See, for example, Avi-Youah, “Sy pp. 104; Avi-Yonah, 
Synagogues —3," pp. 1137 
391 Kohl and Watzinger, pp. 13. 


2 See previous note 
599 Sukenik, “el Hamme, 
5 Sukenik, “el-HHammeh, 





hat Suhenik found the same blorred 
inscription Oliphant and Schumacher had repavted, See Oliphant, “Lake Tiberias." p, 90 
Oliphant, Haifa, pp. 263-264; Schumacher, “Dichols,” p 39%; Schumacher, Jauldn p. 261 
To our rege, the inscription was eat found by te surveys conducted atthe site after 1967, 
596 See Sukenik, “el-Nammeh” p. 172. 

57” Kein, Tronsjordan, pp 





Sukenik, “el-Hammeh.” p. 172. seems 
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‘What the ancient name of this site was we do not know. The Arabic Umm el 
Qanitic, “mother of arches,” is derived from the arches over the spring, 
Klein’s suggestion that Simeon Qamiria, Y. Ber. 12d 

ly 








rived his sumame from this locality is therefore 


















isa fairly frequent loanword from the Greek xéjirpa or Kap 
in Mishnah, Talmud, and Targum, and »™ ia) as a family name 
‘may mean "eabinet maker”; ef. the proper name 7213p (other reading "=P 
M. Yoma 1: 6 etc, = kiBurdpios “joiner in Aramaic as a common 
name ¥¢ joiners.” Y. Abodah Zarah, 40c)°8 





stion identify 
n interesting 


At the same time Sukenik also rejected Gildemeister’s sugg 
ing Umm el-Qandtir with the sit nd added, “Itis 
fact that for -voxp7 Kemp, Zohar, C which is named as a bay 
) the happening at which the miracle-worker R. 
Yohai was able to see from the gate of Tiberias, the Ma’ arikh 











3 which he glosses as follows: "T23p a locality on the 





of Tiberias, still known by that name.""5° 


in continues to hold to his opinion 
ied with the place of the third-century 


other side of the S 
In spite of Sukenik's criticism, K 
that Umm el-Q 
amora Simeon Qamtria, that is, 
right.60! 
‘After the Six Day War, the site was surveyed by 














jimeon of Qamtra,°? and perhaps he is 





eams led by C. Epstein 





and S. Gutman, who first reported houses of a new Syrian village on the 
cliff's upper ledge which incorporated a number of architectural items, origi 
nally from the ancient Jewish public structun 


Tn 1968, the site was surveyed by 





author and his team. In this 





survey it became clear that most of the remains of the ancient settlement lie 
‘on the lower ledge of the cliff (about 20 dwellings), but that the upper led; 


| ancient buildings (8-10 structures). Rem: 









has remains of seve 





found of olive-oil presses on both the upper and lower ledges, but it seems 
that the ancient settlement’s main working areas were on the upper ledge. 


cent is estimated at about 35 dui 





of the ancient settle 


larger. The how 


‘The overall ar 
but it may have bes 





3s of the Syrian ¥ yenerally 





59¥ Sukenik,“el-Hammmeh,” p. 173. Brackets tine 
59 Sukenik,“el-Hlammeh,”p. 

(00 See Klein, ha-Yehuv,p. 143 

6 See an, Golan, . 291 and Han, rae. p 

(@2 Epstein & Gutman, p. 283, Site # 

603 See D, Urman, “Umm el-( 














Surveys Reports, Archive of the Astocation forthe Archacological Survey of Israel, Irae! 
Antiquities Authority, Ieusslem (in Hebeew}: D. Urman, “Umm el-Qaniti, el-Manshiyye 
tnd ‘Ein ey Sufsira Reports of he Staff Officer in Charge of Archaeological Afirs inthe 
Golan (1968-1972), Archive of the Israel Antiquities Authority Jerusalem (in Hebrew) 






‘Sites p. 16; Uman, Golan, p. 203, Sie #1 





Urman, List, , 17; Geran, "3 
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built between 1950-1967, primarily on the upper ledge, but several were 
constructed between the spring and the ruins of the Jewish public building, 
A number of architectural items were found—apparently from the public 
building—incorporated into the Syrian houses as building stones. These 
include the stone with an eagle with outstre gs whose drawing was 
Published by both Oliphant and Schumacher. Another decorated architectural 
item, which was not seen by the surveyors and excavators prior to 1967, is 








the corner-capital on which lovely reliefs of an eagle with outstretched 
wings appears (alongside its wings is an egg-and-dart pattern) as well as a 
Pattern of arches with rosettes above and under it (see PL. 50a). It should be 
ted that the two items just described were found in a single Syrian house 
(whose owner seems to have been an antique fancier), We also found reliefs 
Of grape vines and birds pecking at the grape clusters in that building. In the 
courtyard of a Syrian house southwest of the public structure, we found the 
archstone decorated with different relief bands reported by previous surveyors 

ators. Among the structure's ruins, we saw several Tonic capitals 
unreported by our predecessors; on one was a relief of a three-branched 
menorah. Also found west of the structure were fragments of the lion rel 
reported by Watzinger, 

















and exc 





In 1970, M. Avi-Yonah, in the article “Synagogues” which he wrote for 
the Hebrew edition of the Encyclopaedia of Archaeological Excavations in 
the Holy Land, published a short segment on the Jewish public building at 
‘Umm el-Qanitir. In it he expressed his opinion that the lack of an apse in 
the structure, the existence of a third row of columns (transverse), and a 
stone floor are evidence that the structure should be attributed to an period 
earlier than that set forward by Kohl, Watzinger, and Sukenik.64 
Hittenmeister and Reeg followed Avi-Yonah and ascribed the building to the 
third century C.B.%5 In support of the e our survey of the ancient 
settlement found shards from the various stages of the Roman period, as 
well as from the Byzantine and Arab periods. Still, without systematic 
archaeological excav 
date. 

In the 1980's, the site was surveyed by Z. Han” and Z, Ma‘oz.® Their 
Publications reveal no new information. Ma‘oz, however, seems to have 
forgotten those who studied the site prior to him. He also published a hypo- 
thetical plan of the structure in which the third row of columns consists of 

















ion, it is doubtful whether we can determine a sure 











GF See M. Avi-Yonah, “Synagogues—2," pp. 103-104; and also M. Avi-Yonah, 
Syaagoguce 3” pp. 137-138 

tt Hutenmeiet and Rec p68 

(6 See above note 60 

© ta, lrae. pp. 63-64 

(8 Ma'oe, “Golan Synagogues 


p_ 158-159; Ma'or, “Ancicat Synagogues,” p. 125; 
Ma’oa, “ 


lat" pp. 294-296; Ma‘on, ~Golan—2.” pp. $42.54 
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only one column and not two as Watzinger had suggested. Likewise, 
Ma‘oz decided that the entrance in the building’s south wall was not built in 
the center of the wall but a bit to the east “probably in order to leave room 
for the Ark of the Law inside.”6° On this, it has been said that “whoever 
adds, detracts,” It is to be hoped that in the future, systematic excavations 
will be conducted from which we will be able to answer the many questions 
concerning this site. 


KFAR “AQABYAH (KAFR ‘AQAB, 
KAFR ‘AQIB, ED-DUGA, ED-DUKA, DUKATH KAFR ‘AQAB) 


In one of the inscriptions uncovered in the mosaic floor of the synagogue at 
Hammat Gader (el-Hammeh)," a contributor by the name of “Patric of 
Kfar ‘Agabyah” was mentioned. Sukenik, who had excavated the synagogue 
and first published the inscription, transcribed it 











He translated it 
and K{yros Paltic of (Kfar ‘Aqabyah 


He claimed that the > was omitted through inadvertence.!? Naveh, who e2 
amined the inscription in the 1970's, claims that the remains of the ‘2' are 
clear in the mosaic but the ‘7’ cannot be made out.®!? Naveh suggests, 
therefore, correcting Sukenik’s reading to either “7'2p2 7E2<>" or "qa7> 
"614 Neither suggestion changes the meaning. 

In dealing with the question of the location of Kfar ‘Aqabyah, Sukenik 
writes that Kfar “Agabyah “is mentioned in Y. Nazir 574, in connection with 
R, Abba bar Cohen, a scholar of the late third century, but there is no indi 
cation of its location, Nevertheless it can hardly be anything other than the 
modern Kafr (or Khirbet) ‘Aqib, near the northern end of the eastern shore of 
the Sea of Galilee."*!5 Naveh, who also dealt with the question of the site’s 
location, writes: “Kfar ‘Aqabyah, mentioned in Y. Nazir, ch. 9, 574, is iden: 
tified by Klein with Khirbet “Ugbah which is south of Safed (S. Klein, Sefer 


























©09 See Ma‘or. “Ancient Synagogues,” p. 125, And this is an unfortuaate occurance 
because the plan was copied in Z. Iln's pabliation (see above, note 607). Many good 
‘people will continue to er and rely n this erroneous plan 
810 thus in Ma'oz, "Golan—I,” p. 294 and in Ma'or, “Golan—2"p. $43, 
11 On the synagogue at Hammat-Gasler (cl-amma) and its inscriptions, sce the section 
nmat-Gader, 











Skenik, “el-Hammed,” pp. 138-181 
613 Naveh, Mosaic, p. $8 

Naveb, Mosaic, pp. S8-59. 
Sukenik, “el-Hammed,” p14 
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ha-Yishuv, vol. 1, (Jerusalem, 1939], p. 96). However, more plausible is 
its identification with Kfar ‘Aqab which is on the easter shore of the Sea of 
Galilee.”8!6 

The archeological surveys of this site 





tified as Kfar ‘Agabyah have 
hhad varying success. Schumacher, who visited the region in 1884, describes 
the site as "Ruins on the coast of the Sea of Galilee, with sc 
stones, but few foundations. 


Oliphant, who traveled the region a short time after 








tered building 









no antiquities whatsoever, and discussed only the different 
place. He wrote: 





Follow 





he Lake shore, we passed at the mouth of the Wadi Ejgayif the 





ruins of "Akib; these consist of nothing but heaps of basaltic stones, ‘There 


in some maps, and called Dukah; they are 





js near here a spot marked “ruin 

th traveler. I found on inguiry, however, 
that a projecting cliff near “Akib was called the Dukah Kefr ‘Akib, or the 
precipice of *Akib, and this has doubtless given rise to the confusion, A 


mile and a half beyond “Akib we turned up the great WAdi of es-Samekh.6* 





also mentioned by m 











1967, C. Epstein surveyed the niins of the Syrian military settlement, 
in 1950 about a kilometer east of the Sea of 





afr ‘Aqib, that was set u 


Galilee shore, at coordinates 21 17-2521. She reported: 





A village sitting upon a ruin, at the center of a protruding hill with a con 
s around it. In the Syrian Army's defensive 








centration of 








trenches one can discern the accumulation of waste materials from the ruin 
pth of 1.5 meters. The shards find: from the MB Il Age (a few frag. 
ments), the Byzantine, and the Ottom: 

















In 1968 the author surveyed the Syri 





n Army settlement ruins once again 


and found that on this site there are also shards from Iron Age I and a few 





from the Roman period. As a result of the modern Syrian construction it 
was difficult to estimate the area of the early site there, 

As a continuation of the survey at Kafr “Aqab, the author also surveyed a 
nearby site on the shore of the Sea of Galilee at coordinates 2106-2521, then 
designated on the maps as ed-Duga; ed-Dukii; and Dukith Kafr ‘Aqib. At 
this site, visited by Schumacher but not surveyed by Epstein, there is actu- 
ally a tell created by ruins of ancient houses with an area of about 40 
ns. At the site area we found large quantities of shards from the 














Naveh, Mosaic, p99 
617 Schumacher, “Dacbolan 
618 Otiphant, "Lake Teri" p. 86 


1, Jaan, p. 133 





619 petein & G 
0 D. Usman, “Kafe “Ag Surveys Reporte, Archive of the Assoc 
Archaeological Survey of tera, Israel Antiquities Authority, Jerusalem (in Hebrew); 
Urman, List, p- 16; Urman, Golan, p. 201, Site #135 an 
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Roman, Byzantine, early Arab, medieval, and late Arab periods. The tops of 
early walls could be seen throughout the tell area, yet we found no architec 
tural items that could attest to the existence of monumental buildings at the 





site, In the site’s southwest section, we made out the remains of a bath 
house and near it, on the shoreline, we discerned the remains of an ancient 
artificial anchorage.**! We examined the anchi in in 1970 with M 
Nun, who published its data at length 
In light of the ceramic findings at both sites—Kafr “Aqib and ed-Duga— 
it se as the location of the 
ancient Jewish settlement of Kfar “Aqabyah mentioned in the Palestinian 
‘Talmud and in the inscription uncovered at the Hammat Gi 
Hopefully, future archa 

















ms that it may be possible to identify this area 











ological ex 





Jated sites that will clarify the relation: 
identification, 





ip between them and will fix their 


Reports of the Staff Officer in Charge of 
ntiquities Autbority 














DISTRICT OF SOSITA 


ES-SUFEIRA (ES-SAGHIRA, SAFFOREH) 


This sm 





1 abandoned Syrian village was built on the ruins of an ancient 
settlement at coordinates 2242-2503. G. Schumacher, who visited the site in 
1884, found no ancient remains, reporting only, “A crumbled winter village, 
the better huts of which are inhabited by from two to six persons. There is 
some woody and arable land in the surrounding country, but few old re- 

After the Six Day War in 1967, the village was surveyed by teams led by 
C. Epstein and S, Gutman. The joint report published by these surveyors 
reported for the first time that the village was built upon a ruin making sec~ 
ondary use of the ancient building stones. The surveyors also reported a 
number of decorated architectural items in the village, including a column 
base and a section of a cornice decorated with a rosette. The shards they 
found were dated to the Byzantine period? 

After the surveys of Epstein and Gutman, the site was surveyed in 1968 
by the author. In this survey, it became clear that the area of the ancient site 
was about 40 dunams. In addition to the Byzantine pottery remains, the site 
also yielded shards from various stages of the Roman period? 

‘The center of the site lies on a low hill which is actually a tell. On top 
of this hill we made out the tops of the walls of a monumental structure, 
oriented north-south. Unfortunately, its dimensions are difficult to ascertain 
without archaeological excavation. In and around the structure, we found a 
number of architectural items, including two column bases and three Tonic 
capitals of the type prevalent in Jewish public buildings of the Galilee and 
the Golan from the second-temple and rabbinic periods. This find led us t0 
































" Schumacher, ‘Dscholan;”p. 345; Schumacher, Julep. 236, 
2 Epstein & Gutman, p. 283, Site # 
3 See D. Urman, “ee-Sulsira” Special Surveys Reports, Archive of the Association for 
the Archaeological Survey of liral, Isc] Antiquities Authority, Jerusalem (in Hebrew): 
Idem, “ep Sufsca,” Repors of the iaff Officer in Charge of Archaeological Affairs in the 
Golan (from 1968-1972), Archive of the Israel Antiquities Authority, Jerusalem (in Hebrew): 
‘Urman, List, p 19; Ueman, Golan, p, 203, Site #147 
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conjecture that if the structure was excavated, it might be identified as a 
Jewish public building—perhaps a synagogue—of the rabbinic period.* 

Since 1968, however, the site has not been investigated (to the best of 
our knowledge); certainly no new finds have been reported. Today the re 
gional center of Hisphit is near the site 














KHISFIN (CASPEIN, HASFIYA, KHISFIYYA, HASPIN) 





This large, now-abandoned, Syrian village on the el-Hammeh—Rafid road 
n be found at coordinates 2266-2506. It was built upon the ruins of a large 
ancient town, making use of the ancient building stones. Many scholars 
ion of Xaod 
1 Maccabees 5:26 and in 2 Maccabees 12:13.5 It is generally identified with 
‘one of the ‘forbidden towns" in the territory of Sdsita,° mentioned in 
Tos. Sheb. 4:10 (66, 4-6), Y. Demai 2:1, 22d, and the halakic inscription 
discovered in the mosaic floor ofthe Jewish public structure at Rehob.? 
‘The mention of 725" as one of the forbidden towns in the territory of 














ave identified this ruin as the loc 





‘or Kaome(v mentioned in 














SAsita indicates that the place had a large Jewish population during the third 





nd fourth centuries C.E. This population may have continued even after 
Christianity began to penetrate the region. A hint about this possibility 
may be found in the Syriac manuscript describing the life of Maximus the 
ristians still hesitated being baptized at 
y CES 





Confessor. It appears that the C 
Khisfin in the late sixth cent 





4 See Unman, “Synagogue Sites,” p. 16; Urman, “Hellenistic,” p. 467; Urman, Golan, p. 

4, Site m147 

3 See, for example, Klein, Transjordan, p. $ and Avi-Yonah, Palestine, p. 158 and the 
additional ibtiograph that recently Z. Ma‘or stated, "The 
absence at the site of ceramic finds from the Helleistic peciod raises the possibility th 
hellenisic Haspin was not here, bat st Tell edh-Dhahaby aboot 1.8 km. (1 mile) the 
southeast.” (Mave, "Haspin—I,” p. 523; Ma'or, "Haspin—2,”p. S86). Thee is no basis for 
this suggestion because in the surveys and excavations conducted at Khisfn,hellenstic 
‘ceramics were found, although notin great quantity because the excavations did not proceed 
teow the stata ofthe Byzantine pei 

fhe “forbidden owns” sce pp, 384-385, 

1, p. 38; Avi-Yorah, Pa 








her. It should be pon 














1 funber discussic 





” See Klein, Tran 
Senlement, 917 

* See Brock, “Maximus.” to 
preserved in a work composed by 
Tater than the eighth. and pert 
Maximos was the son of a P 





stine, 9. 158; Van, Golan, p. 288; Sala, 









ation about the life and career of Maximus (2.662) is 
ve of his Monothelite adversaries. The manuscript is n0 
3s at early as the seventh. century. According tothe treatise, 
in mandservant and a Samaritan textile producer of the 
village Sekar, close to Shechem. Relatives of Maximus’ father, Avaa, were hostile to the 
Couple's mactiage, and the pair fled to Khisfin, where they took refuge in the house of the 
local priest named MartyriusBapizing Avna, his wife Stands, and their son secretly, 
Martyrs gave them the names Theonss, Miriam, aod Musthsion. Upon the death of his 
parents, Mukhsion was admitted to a monastery where be acqired the name Maximus. The 
ecrcy of the baptisms and the suggestion inthe text that Martynas gsined prolecton from 
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After the Arab conquest, no mention of any Jewish inhabitants appears 
again, In the ninth century, the Arab historian and geographer al-Y.a'qAbi de- 
scribed Khisfin as a prominent town in "the Damascus province."? Yaqii. 
writing in the thirteenth century, mentioned it as “a village of the Hauran, 
‘on the road down to Egypt. lying between Nawé and the Jordan.”"® 

In the 1880's, both L. Oliphant and G. Schumacher visited this site 
Oliphant was excited by the remains of a massive building which he 
identified as a Crusader fortress. This identification 
influence of architectural items decorated with crosses that he found in the 
village—many of which we now io the Byzantine period."! He 
describes the structure and the village as follows 























me largely from the 








Ww belo 









The walls of the principal fort now standing measure 68 yards one way, by 
54 the other. They are 9 feet in thickness, and are eight courses of stone in 
re, but some are much 








height, the stones fom I fo 

larger. Within the fort are the traces of a second or inner w 

sort of keep in the cenire, but the Wh 

that it would require more time than I was able to give to it to make accurate 

measurements, or a plan of the building. The village had almost the ap: 
arance of a quarry, so thickly piled were the blocks of hewn stone which 

ilosed the courtyards and walls of the houses, while they were 


(00 6 inches sq) 








forming a 


le area is so encumbered with ruin 












or stacked in 
lintels of the doors consisted frequently of lar 





over all the neighbouring fields. The 
r stones, some of which 








possibly had served the same purpo: es, on which were tablets 





rosettes, crosses, bosses, and other crusading devices." 





It should be noted that Oliphant added drawings of three architectural items 
to his description. He thought these were Christian, apparently from the 
Crusader period."® A survey team led by the author found these items many 
i be Christian at all and are surely not 
tabula ansata with rosettes 





decades later. Two of them may 
Crusader, One item is a lintel with a relief of 
on both sides of it, and the other (see PL. 50b) is an arch stone with a relief 
















of a garland with a clear rosette at its center; it does not combine a cross and 

rosette, as Oliphant drew it. A few years after he visited Khisfin, Oliphant 

wrote about the site as follows 

Sunaitans in his comunity, from his cousin the govemor of Tiberias, may hit tthe states 
‘Christians in Khisfin Were they a relatively weak group inthe latter half of the sixth 





* ews andlor 





century, pethaps contending with a considerable number of non-Chris 
Samacitans) inthe area? For this acgemet, see Kedar, "Khisfi,” pp. 238-2 
9 See tha- Wadi al-Yat gibi, Kitab al-Buldin, ed. M. J. De Geoje (L 
(in Arabic) 
10 "Yagi iba ‘Abdullah al-Hamawi, Mu‘jam al-Buldén, ed. F. Wéstenfelé (Leipzig. 
1867), vol. 2, p. 443 (in Arabic), 
1H See Oliphant, Ha, pp. 2 
Oliphant, “Lake Tiberias” p 
3 Oliphant, “Lake Tiberias,” p. 88 
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The important question which I could not determine was whether, in the old 
Roman times, it had been a place of note, There can be litle doubt that a fu 
ture examination, of a more minute character than I was able to give, would 
determine this point, and it is not at all impossible that upon the old 
stones might be found seven-branched candlesticks, pots of manna, or em 
blems of a still older date, which would cary it back to Jewish times.!* 














Schumacher was aware of the possibility of identifying Kaometv or Xaogxiv 
mentioned in the Books of the Maccabees with Khisfin, but he did not re 
Port any Jewish finds at the site.'$ Oliphant's Crusader fort Schumacher un- 
derstood as a fortified khdn, and even published a sketch of its ground 
plan. This is how Schumacher describes Khisin 


Today Khisfin, although extensive, is a miserable village, consisting of 
scarcely 60 inhabited huts with a census of about 270 souls, But three 
times as many huts are destroyed and deserted, and good hewn and unhewn 
basalt stones lie in confusion across one another, Here and there Roman 
ornamentation appear (Figs. 16 and 17 in his German edition; Figs, 77 and 
78 in the English one),!” and the sign of the cross in a variety of forms on 
the same stone as shown on Fig. 119 (in the English edition; Fig. 78 in 
the German edition), Most of these, however, ae buried beneath the ruins. 
The ruined huts are roofed with basalt slabs inthe style ofthe Haurin; sev 
eral are to be found beneath the ground. In the westem end of the city the 
ruin of a large building is to be found, measuring 133 feet from east to west 

1d 160 feet from south to north (Fig. 18 in the German edition; Fig. 79 in 
the English edition). There isa gate entrance 11 1/2 feet wide in the south, 
In the west, outer walls, 6 1/210 9 feet thick (?), enclose a passage 19 1/2 
feet in width; then comes an inner wall only 3 feet in thickness, which sur. 
rounds a rectangular courtyard, The outer wall makes a kind of oblique 
slope and in the east has a buttress itis very solidly built; the whole gives, 
the impression of a fort oF fortified Khin, the architecture of which would 
probably be about the time of Yiqit, and which like Khisfn, served a mil 
ary purpose." 






































At the beginning of the 1950's, Syrian military camps were erected in and 
around Khisfin, doing considerable damage to its antiquities. Immediately af- 
ter the Six Day War, the teams led by C. Epstein and S, Gutman surveyed 
the village. They reported remains of ancient buildings with arches and stone 
slab roofing, a mosaic floor in a courtyard of a Syrian building, as well as 
architectural artifacts attesting to remains of a church, The shards collected 














"4 Oliphant, Haifa, p. 258 

'S Schumacher, "Dscholan.” pp. 264-265: Schumacher, Jouldn, p. 184 

16 Fig. 18, p. 265 inthe German edition; Fig. 79, p. 186 in the English dition 

"7 Fig. 6 inthe German edition and Fig. 77 inthe Englich edition isa drawing ofthe arch 
stone with the relief of a garland with a rosete at ite center that was also published by 
(Oliphant. Our photograph ofthis item appears as PL 0. 

"4 Schumacher, “Dachola,” pp. 265.266; Schumacher, Jauln, pp. 184-186, Parentheses 
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by the survey teams were identified as belonging to the Byzantine period." 
Epstein and Gutman attached to their report two photographs and a drawing 
of an ancient lintel decorated with lovely reliefs, which had been found in 
secondary use as a lintel of a door in a Syrian military medical clinic (see 
PL. 51a, and the discussion below). 

Between the years of 1968 and 1972, the village was surveyed a number 
of times by the author and his team. These surveys determined that the 
area of the ancient site was about 100 dunams. In addition to a large quantity 
of shards from the Byzantine period (as reported by Epstein and Gutman), we 
found a few shards from the Hellenistic period and large quantities of shards 
from various stages of the Roman and Arab periods, as well as a few shards 
from the Ottoman period, 

‘As earlier surveyors indicated, « number of structures of the Byzantine 
period were preserved with their original ceilings. Nevertheless, it seems 
that as a result of the intensive Syrian construction in the 1950's, many of 
the ancient buildings seen by Oliphant and Schumacher had been dismantled, 
including the fort, or fortified Khan, they mentioned. In the Syrian houses, 
we found incorporated as building stones dozens of decorated architectural 
items, Some of these undoubtedly belonged to Christian church buildings 
(ee below), and some may have also served in the buildings of the Jews 
‘who lived here during the Roman and early Byzantine periods. Two items 
deserve further discussion: a doorpost stone—78 cm. high and $4 cm. 
wide—upon which was engraved a three-branched menorah with a tripod 
base, and the lintel found in the Syrian army medical clinic (PL. Sta). The 
lintel is 41 cm, high, 155 cm. long, and 24 cm. thick. An interesting ar 
rangement of reliefs appears on the lintel, mostly paralleling items found i 
Jewish public buildings from the second-temple and rabbinic periods in the 
Galilee and the Golan, On the left of the lintel appears a relief of a palm-tree 
(on which a serpent crawls and on whose branches a bird perches. To the 






































right of the tree are tiglyphs and, between them, rosettes in circles made by 
‘compass. Further to the right appears a vine branch with clusters of grapes, 
and to the right of that is a garland with a ‘Hercules’ knot.’ In the garland 
appears a three-line inscription engraved in Greek. Its letters average 3 cm. 
in height. Its t 2 











1 Epstein & Guiman, pp. 283.284 Site #15 
20 See D, Usman, “Khisfin.” Special Survesr Reports, Archive ofthe Associaton forthe 
‘Archaeological Survey of Israel Israel Antiguties Authority, Jerusalem (in Hebrew; D. 
rman, “Khisfin,” Reports of the Staf Officer in Charge of Archaeological Affairs in the 
Golan {ftom 1968-1972), Archive of the Israel Antiquities Authority, Jerusalem (in Hebrew) 








Urman, “Golan—3," p. 5; Urman, List, p. 1%; Urman, “Hellenistic.” pp. 458-459; Urnan 
Golan, p. 203, Ste #148, 
21 See Gregg and Urman, Inscription 
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Itreads: Snbos Atou. Its translation is 
‘The name Znos is sim 





phos, (son of) Aio: 
ar to Z1jgts mentioned in Wuthnow.2? A.os is 
reek in- 








also listed in Wuthnow’s collection of Semitic personal ni 
scriptions and papyri> There may be a connection between the name 
Bnfos and the name Zaw or Yagod, the name of a woman found twice in 
the Beth She‘arim inscriptions. This inscription probably is the Greek 
form of the name of a Jewish male2 





Our surveys located sevente 





more items with Greek inscriptions, Five 
were found on gravestones in secondary use in the Syrian houses, All the 
inscriptions are published in the chapter on Khisfin in Urman and Gregg.* 
Some of the inscriptions are doubtless Christian?” and others pagan.2* But 

one basalt 





itis also possible that some are Jewish. Here let us mention only 
gravestone whose height is 100 cm, its width 30 cm., and its thickness 16 
com, Preserved on the g ion, the 








vestone were three lines of an inscrip 





height of its letters varying between 5-7 em. Its transcription: 
@APzI 
ZHNON 
ET? 


It reads: Odpor Zijvuv éx(Gv) 9. The translation is: “Be of good courage, 





Zenor 
Also engraved on 


Ninety years 





e stone is a “tree of life’ decoration. This decoration 
appears primarily on Jewish architectural items, but occasionally on 
Christian items found in the Golan region.™° The name Zenon (Znyiv) also 
appears on a gravestone we at Kafr Hirib and which may also be that 





of a Jew. 
In February 1972, 
vated the rem: 





author, with 





assistance of S. Bar-Lev, exca 





ns of a church with thr 





1c external apses in the western part of 


22 Wuahnow. p. 108 
3 Wuthoow, p15. 
2 Schwabe and Lift, p. 19, Inrp 
see the ati 





a 97-99, Inscription #127, and also 








Gregg sad Urman, Inscriptions #71-73, 75-82, 84, 9690 
8 Sec for example Inscription #71 whichis ofa veteran ofthe Legion Il Cyreasica, 





Gregg and Ura, Inscription #78 
30 See Ma'on, “Communities,” p. 62. F 
31 See Gregg and Usman, 
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the village.*? At the end of that year, M. Ben-Ari conducted a salvage exca 
vation of the remains of another church from the Byzantine period uncovered 
by workers digging a trench for a water line in the easter part of the site.” 
In June 1975, S. Bar-Lev uncovered sections of two mosaic floors one 
placed atop the other, about 130 meters north of M. Ben-Ari's excavation 
and about 200 meters east of the ot Preserved in a section of 
the upper mosaic was a Greek inscription from which reveals that the floor 
was part of a church building, perhaps a monastery.?§ 

To conclude our discussion of Khisfin, we should point out that despite 














er church. 











the construction in the village d 





ring the later Byzantine and later periods, 
the site is worthy of archaeological excavation on a greater scope. Such ex- 
cavations, we believe, will realize Oliphant’s vision presented above. 








EL-KORSI (TELL EL-KORSI, TELL KH. EL-KORS!, KORSI, QORS!) 


These remains of an ancient settlement can be found on the eastern shore of 
the Sea of Galilee at coordinates 2106-2481 





Since the collection of names Krsi—Korsia (xopota), Gergesa 


(Pépyeca), Gerasa and Kerize (=;"r72)—are connected in different traditions 





to the place mentioned in the New Testament where Jesus’ miracle of the 
swine took place (Mark 5:1-25; Matthew 8:23-34; Luke 8:22-37), the site's 
name became the subject of frequent scholarly discussion during the nine 








teenth and early twentieth centuries. These scholars, on the one hand, tried 
fy the different versions appearing in the Christian pilgrimage litera 
and, on the other hand, attempted to identify the place where the miracle 





tocla 
tur 











occurred. Our interest here is not in the site at which the miracle oc 





3 See Urman, “Hellenia 


be poloted out that a complete report of the excavation 
Gil nok prevent Z. Mao from extracting i 

in the Archive of the frael Antiquities Autborty and restricted for the excavalr's use 
cnly—a photograph ofthe mosaic floor with the sncrpion uncovered inthe excavation and 
a copy of the church's ground plan, These be published without the excavators permission 
et tals be noted that Ma‘ce's descriptions of the 

eroncous in many details 1 scaly o be regret that the editors of the New Encyclo 
id mot pay steno o ths. See Moe, “asp 

586-548. 

33 See Ben-Adi & BarLey, “Golan—I."p.2. Too that in 
the publications mentioned in the previous note, Mace present incorrect details abou this 
txcavition, and determines—on what bass is wnclear—that the remains uncovered by Ben 
‘Aare of dwelling and not ofa church 

4 BarLev,"Khisfin” p 3 

38 See Teaferis and Bar-Lev Gregg and Urmaa, tortion #83, 

36 For example, see the articles of Abel, “Kouri” and Kopp, “Sea of Gaile” and the 


458-459; Grege and Urman, Inscription #85. It should 
‘yet been published, But this 
ion from the excavation's fle—protected 














avation and its finds are deficient 








reget, here too, we must 
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curred,2” but rather with the location of the Jewish settlement of QGrsi 
which Prof. S. Klein suggested was the origin of the sage, R. Ya'agov ben 
Hanilai, also identified in our sources as R. Ya’akov ben Qarsi, Klein 
wrote: 











At home in the household of Rabban Simeon ben Gamalicl the Prince and 
teacher of R. Judah the Prince in his youth was R. Ya'akov ben Hanilai 
(Sifre Deuteronomy 322=Midrash Tannaim, p. 184, line 24 in the D. Z. 
Hoffman edition; see the editor's note), who is also mentioned as R. 
Yaakov ben Qarsi or R. Ya'akov QUrsi (Y. Shabbat 10:5; Y. Pesahim 
10:1; Leviticus Rabbah 3:1; Ecclesiastes Rabbah 4:6), It seems that he was 
from a place named Qirsi (and Qdrst is not his father’s name, because that 
‘was Hanilai), and that is Karst near the Sea of Galilee where Wadi es: 
Samekh empties into 1 The place is further mentioned in the fourth 
century as Qorsin in the Y. (Y. Ketubot 6:5; “R, Jose's students went up to 


orsin.” The term “went up” is used here because from Tiberias one “goes 
































We accept the late Prof, Klein's argument, based on Y. Ketubot 6:5, that 
Qorsin or Qarst was a name of a settlement. R. Ya'agov ben QOrst was a 
household intimate of Rabban Simeon ben Gamaliel II when he served as 
Patriarch and also served as the teacher of Rabbi Judah the Patriarch, This 
information fits with the long list of evidence we have concerning the spe- 
an and the 











ties that these two patriarchs had with the Jews in the Go 
Bethsaida Valley north of Karst in general, and the town of Bethsaida in 
particular. 

When we turn to this site's 








rchacological finds and to the question of 
sh remains were found before 1970, we find a m er 
tors of the nineteenth century and early 


on identifying the site as the location of 


whether any Jewi 
harvest. This is b 














twentieth century focused pr 





the miracle of the swine. Thus, for example, it is unclear whether 
Schumacher, who surveyed the region in the 1880's, visited the site being 
discussed here, or whether he saw the remains of the other site where we in 
1970 excavated a monastery and a church. This is what Schumacher writes 
in the English edition of his book about Karsi, which he calls Kersa 








A ruin on the shore of the Sea of Tiberias, lying close to the discharge of 
the WadT es-Samekh. The remains date from two periods: a more ancient 
‘one, from which only scattered building stones and foundations are still 

bly Roman, whose long walls, 3 feet 








extant, and a more recent one, pr 





371 seers that the place ofthis ste wa Fell clarified when, in 1970, the author for the 
first time uncovered the remains of the impressive monastery and church found 
coordinates 2103-2480, and known today also by the nate of el-Kirst or, for short, Kart 
For the fit reports of this discovery, soe U .§; Urman, “Golan—4," pp, 
1-3; Urmaa, List, p, 20; Uemaa, “U 76; Urn, “Kurs,” pp. 1-12 
‘Urman, “Hellenistic.” pp. 459-460 











38 Klein, Trangiordan. 9.38 
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thick, are built of small stones joined with white mortar similar to those 


found in Tiberias, They enclose square rooms. A round tower, built above 








the ruin on the lower ledges of the slopes, dates from the same period. 
‘According to the statements of the Bedawin, it bears the name Kersa, or 
Kursu, because it is not unlike a stool, whilst the already-mentioned walls 
fn the lake are called es-Sir. Nevertheless, what is usually understood by 
Kersa is the ruin generally, which is distinguished by a splendid Butmeh, 
The nuins are extended, and itis thought that traces of aqueducts can be dis 
tinguished....Up to now the site has been identified with the Gergesa 
(Matthew 8:28).,..1t would be well to strike it out Mark 5:1, Luke 8:26 
el,, refer to Gadara.™ 





















In the surveys conducted in the region immediately after the Six Day War, 
the site was not surveyed. So only in 1970, when the author began his ex 
wations at the nearby monastery and church, was the site surveyed and a 
few brief exploratory digs were carried out.” It became clear in the survey 
that the site contained a tell whose area was about 10 dunams, and which 
above its surroundings. East and north of the tell, on an 











stood about 5 m. 
area of about 30 additional dunams, it is possible to make out the tops of 
the walls of ancient buildings that seem to have been covered by alluvi 

layers from the nearby Wadi es-Samekh. It seems, then, that the entire are 
of the ancient settlement spread over approximately 40 dunams.*! Of the 
pottery remains gathered at the site, a few shards stem from the Hellenistic 
period, a large quantity from the Roman period, and an even larger quantity 
from the end of the Roman period and the stages of the Byzantine and Arab 
we conducted by means of S-meter long. 
tell, we found remains of thick walls— 























periods.*? In a short exploratory d 
trench in the southern slope oft 
apparently a khdn of the Arab period. In the main, ceramics collected in this 
dig were dated to the Byzantine period, the early Arab period, the middle 
‘Arab (Crusader) period, and the later Arab periods. 

‘About 100 meters north of the tell, we found the remnants of a structure 
with thick walls, Within these walls, several basalt architectural items wet 
found. These included two columa-shaft fragments and an Ionic capital of 
the type prevalent in Jewish public buildings of the second-temple and rab- 
binic periods in the Golan and the Galilee. (The capital is now on display in 
the Kibbutz ‘Ein Gev collection.) In the short exploratory dig we conducted 
of the structure (a grid of 3x 3 meters), an additional column shaft and Ionic 
capital were uncovered, as well as pottery remains. The shards included ones 























3 Schumacher, “Decholan,” pp. 40-31; Schumacher, Jaulén, pp. 179-180 
40 See D. Urman, “el-Kirs,” Reporte of the Staff Officer in Charge of Archaeo 
Afairs in the Golan (roa 1968-1972), Archive ofthe Israel Antiquities Authority, Jerasalem 
(in Hebrew), 

41 See the previous note. And also see Urman, Gola 
for this site on p 215, 
#2 See above, note 40, 











204, Site #154, and also the note 
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Which could be dated to the second and third centuries C.E. These shards led 
us to speculate, at the time, that if the excavation there would be com- 
leted,* the remains might be shown to be those of a Jewish synagogue. 
North of this structure, we located remains of another building that may 
have had a mosaic floor, for within its confines were many mosaic stones of 








different colors. 
North of the buildings mentioned, remnants were also found of an artf 
cial anchorage and various fishing installations, These were examined by a 
team from the Undersea Exploration Society of Israel headed by A. Raban 

and S. Shapira.’ 
To conclude our discussion of this site, we again point out that Prof 
ication seems the most probable to us, We hope that 








Klein's proposed iden 
the archaeological exploration of this interesting but neglected site will 
continue, 


NAB 


This small, now-abandoned, Syrian village is located on an ancient ruin near 
the Rafld-Hammat Gader (cl-Hammeh) road at coordi 41-2483, The 
Village was apparently not established before the twentieth century, for 
Oliphant and Schumacher, who surveyed the site in the 1880's, did not re- 

nt visited Nab on his way to Khisfin in December 

















port its existence. Olip! 
1884 and wrote: 
After riding for an hour we came to the ruins of Nab, situated on a small 





mound, They consist of blocks of basalt building st 08 of 
foundations, some fragments of columns and capitals, and a tank, dry at the 
time of my visit, but which evidently holds water for some portion of the 
Year; it had apparently been much deeper at a former period, only the wo 
Upper courses of masonary being now visible, It was oval in shape, and 
measured about 60 yards by 30. This place does not appear to have been 
previously visited or described 6 














‘Schumacher visited Nab shortly afier Oliphant and described the site as fol 


lows: 
Ruins on a hill in the ez-Zawiyeh el-Ghurbiyeh district, with the spring 


‘Ain Nab in the north-east, and an old stone enclosed pool in the south- 
west, which is partly fed by the spring. Beneath the debris lie large unhewn 











Ard bere we must note that our main activity in the region in those days was focused 


on uncovering the adjacent monastery and church 








#4 see Urman, “Synagogue Sites.” p. 18 
45 For the first repor aan, “Golan —4" p, 2; Urman, “Unclean 
Spici:” pp. 75-76; Urman, "Kars" p. 6; Non, "Kinaeret.” pp. 212-218 


6 liphan, "Lake Tiberias," p. $7; Oliphant, Haifa, p. 252 





on these remains, see 
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columns, and al Haurin ornaments, very 
of the fallen-in old buildings are 29 1/2 inches in 


and hewn s 
much defaced. The wal 





thickness, and a 








Epstein and Gutinan surveyed the site in 1968 and reported that the Syrian 
village is situated atop a ruin and that ancient building stones—fragments of 
columns and capitals—and shards from the Roman and Byzantine periods 





can be seen there." 

‘The author and his team surveyed the site shortly after Epstein and 
a few shards from the Hellenistic period and the differ 
ent Arab periods, in addition to those identified by Epstein and Gutman.” 
‘The capitals reported by Epstein and Gutman were also found. These were 
ind hewn like the Ionic capitals common in the Jewish pub: 








Gutman and collected 














made of ba 
lic buildings in the Galilee and the G 
binic periods. If we combine these capitals with the column shafts and the 
large number of finely hewn ancient building stones found in secondary use 





during the second-temple and rab- 





in the houses of the Syrian village, we may conclude that there had been a 
public building there during the second-temple and rabbinic periods, The site 
a low hill, but it is difficult to determine whether the hill was 





appears on 
natural or 
tions. The 
at the time of the survey, it was possible to make out traces of the ancient 





result of generations of ruins without archa al excava. 
fea of the ancient site including the tell is about 20 dunams, and 








settlement’s fields. 

Many investigators identify Nab as the site of Nob, one of the “forbidden 
towns in Tos. Sheb. 4:10 (66, 4-6), 
Y. Demai 2:1, 224, and the halakic inscription in the mosaic floor of the 
Jewish public building at Rehob.*' Our finds at the site support this 





the territory of SOsita, mention 





identification 








47 Schumacher, “Dieholan,” p. 342; Schumacher, Jauldn, p. 223. In Fig. 107 of the 
English edition and Fig. 124 of the German edition, Schumacher shows thatthe walls were 
bull of one or two stones that were placed as *beads’ and two at “beams. one stone placed 
ts a head” and two as ‘beams”.and 40 forth, over and over. This form of balding is very 
femiaiscent of the remains of the walls ofthe public bailding that we found at Dardira (see 








oes of the wall 





m Schumacher’ figures a he a at 





above), but it is not clear 
Nib were ashlar. 

48 Epstein & Gutman, p. 285, Site #162 

49 1. Urman, “Nib.” Special Surveys Reports, Archive of the Association for the 
Archacological Survey of Israel Israel Antiquities Authority, Jerusalem (in Hebrew); 
Urman, List, p. 23; Urrsn, Go 

30 Sec prev 








51 For examples, ce Kiki, Thunsjon 
aise 


p.237; Avi-Yonah, Palestine p. 158. 





on ofthese towns 
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AWANISH (EL-'AWANISH) 


The ruins of this ancient village lie at coordinates 212: 





5-2471. The village 
was built on a slope facing Wadi es-Samekh near a flowing spring called by 
the name of the village, "Ein “Awanish, Schumacher, who surveyed the 
place in the 1880's, saw ancient remains at the site, but did not specify 
them, He pointed out, “According to the statement of the natives, the place 









was once important, and this is confirmed by the fact that the same name is 
tached t0 several places in the neighborhood; but all the same, the pl 
cannot have been of great extent.” 

In 1968, the site was surveyed by a team led by C. Epstein. They re- 
Ported the existence of a ruin, ains of early buildings and walls, and 
ancient graves on both sides of the spring. The pottery remains Epstein's 
team found were dated to the Roman and Byzantine periods. 

At the end of 1968, the author investigated the site and, in addition to the 
pottery of the Roman and Byzantine periods, also saw a few shards from var- 
ious stages of the Arab periods. The author's survey indicated that the ruin’s 
was about 13 dunams, Amo ins of the houses, one can dis 
cern walls that were built of well-hewn basalt ashlars.54 


























the ren 





‘The name ***Awanfsh’ that was preserved for the place is very close to 
the pronunciation and sound of the name ‘Ayyanosh—one of the “forbidd 
towns’ in the territory of SOsita, mentioned in Tos, Sheb. 4:10 (66, 4-6), 
Y. Demai 2:1, 22d, and the halakic inscription in the mosaic floor of the 
Jewish public building at Rehob. Therefore, many scholars have already 
suggested identifying this place as the town mentioned in the written 
sources. If this identification is correct, we hope that systematic archaeo- 
logical excavations—to the extent that such will be held at the site—will 
reveal the existence of a Jewish community there during the second-temple 
and rabbinic periods. 














SQOFIYYE (SQUPIYYE, SKOFIYEH, SKOFIYYA, SEKOFIYE) 


This abandoned Syrian village was built on an ancient ruin at coordinates 
2147-2452. The ancient settlement, whose area was about 30 dunams, was 
built on a hill with a spectacular view of the Sea of Galilee. In 1970, the 
Benei Yehudah Reg ected beside the site. 








onal Center was ¢ 








5 Schum 

5 Epstein & Gutman p, 285, Ste #164 

5D. Unman,“‘Awanish,” Reports ofthe Staff Officer in Charge of Archaeological Afairs 
in the Golan (from 1968-1972), Archive of the Israel Antiquities Authority, Jerusalem (in 
Heew); Unnaa, is, p21; Urman, Goan, p. 205, Site #163. 

$5 For futher discussion ofthese towns, se the section on Sasha, 


‘Dscholan,”p. 288; Schemacher, aun, p97. 
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‘The village was frst surveyed in the 1880's by G. Schumacher, who re 
ported 70 houses and 350 residents inthe village.* In the eastern part of the 
Village, Schumacher made out several artificial caves. In its southern part, 
he found remains of an ancient rectangular structure called by the residents 
el-kal’a” or el-Kal’ah, that is, “the fortress. Near the fortress, Schumacher 
saw a number of choked up cisterns® and, without clearly indicating where 
in the village, he reports finding a number of stones with reliefs of 
rectilinear crosses.” 

In the 1950's, the village enjoyed accelerated construction following the 
erection of Syrian Army camps nearby. In 1968, the village was surveyed 
by the staffs of Epstein and Gutman, who reported finding shards of the 
Roman, Byzantine, and Ottoman periods, as well as looted burial caves and 


number of columns and capitals in secondary use near the village's new 























mosque. 

A short time after the Epstein and Gutman survey, this author conducted. 
aan extensive survey at the site which uncovered a number of finds not seen 
in the earlier surveys.® These include shards of the early Arabic and 
medieval periods—in addition to the Roman, Byzantine, and Ottoman 
ceramics reported by Epstein and Gutman—parts of olive-oil presses, and 
three basalt items that bear segments of Greek inscriptions. 

‘Two of the items with Greek inscriptions are tombstone fragmer 
of them is part of the lower section of a gravestone. It preserves only the 
‘8 On the second tombstone, which may 
t reads: Bdpa(e.) Duddy 
, Sophonios! Forty years 





, One 











letter N and an incised ‘tree of li 
be complete, an inscription was preserved tt 
ér(Gv) jp. Mis translation: “Be of good coura 
old.”* The third item is a fragment of a lintel which preserved 
the dedication inscription. It reads: 











[Jnl 708 deooteB] (cord 
Wa doxlelalv6p liver) ‘lévns 





36 Schumacher, “Dssholan,” p. 3 
57 Schumacher, "Dicholia 
58 Schumacher, Jal, 9. 242. 


Schumacher, J 





3 Schumacher, Jaulin, . 2 

© Epstein & Gutman, 9.287, Site #180. 

1 See D. Urman, “SqUliyye," Special Surveyr Reports, Archive of the Associaton for 
the Archaeological Survey of line, Israel Antiquities Authority, Jerusalem (in Hebrew), 
‘Also see Urnan, List, p. 22; Urmn,( 206, Site #1 
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Its translation is: “Under the most pious archimandrite, Tias, Janes (the) di 
ciple, built the...” According to the reading suggested by our colleague 
R. C. Gregg, the last inscription—along with several architectural items 
decorated with crosses also found in our survey—clearly indicates that some. 
time during the Byzantine period (its last phases perhaps) some of the set 
Uement's inhabitants were Christian.® 











Nevertheless, despite the existence of Christian remains at the site, we 
suggested in the early 1970's that the site be searched for remains of a 
Jewish public structure? Our suggestion flowed from the similarity be- 
tween the Ionic columns and capitals that Epstein and Gutman saw near the 
village’s new mosque (as well as additional items such as pedestals, 
Corinthian capitals, other Ionic capitals, and fragments of a decorated cornice 
in the Jewish public 














registered by our survey) and similar items uncover 
buildings elsewhere in the Golan, We further sug 








the location of 
of the 





the Jewish structure or structures be sought at or near the si 





mosque. 


alt lintel, about 50 cm 





In the 1980's, a fragment from the center of a ba 
long and about 45 cm. h 





igh, was discovered at the site, It depicts a well: 
-d vase) with reliefs of lions on 





preserved relief of an amphora (a two-hand 
both sides," The two-lion motif in general, and of a pair of lions on each 
sides of a vase in particular, is common in the Jewish art of the rabbinic 
period.” It is likely, then, that this find supports our conjecture thi 
Jewish settlement of some sort existed in Sqifiyye during the Roman period 
and at least part of the Byzantine period; this settlement had at least one 
public building of which further remains are like 
future. 

















to be uncovered in the 








Gregg and Urman, inser 
6 On the basis of Inscription # 





ay be possible 1o conjecture that “lanes the 
‘which could perhaps be sought in those of the 





disciple” erected a monastery, the 
fortest” which Schumacher re 
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7 See Ua, “Synagogue Sit Cres eal Ae 
68 See D. Unman, “Sqifiyye." Special Surveyr Reports, Archive ofthe Association for 
the Archaeological Survey of Tsrach Antiquities Authority, Jerusalem, p. 23 (in 
Hebrew). 
> The lintel fragment, its details veraphs were ist published by the late Z, tan 
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BL“AL 





was built on the ruins of an an- 
of Wadi es-Samekh (Nahal or 


This large, now-abandoned, Syrian vill 
cient settlement on the southern tributa 
Wadi El-‘Al), at coordinates 2200-24 

‘The Syrian village was probably built in the second half of the nine 
teenth century, for in April-May of 1812, when J. L. Burckhardt passed 
through, he described the site as a “ruined village."”! G, Schumacher, who 
surveyed the site in 1884, found 65 dwellings there and 320 adult inhabi 
tants; he described the settlement as “a large well-built village on the point 
of reviving,"”? In his words, “The whole neighbourhood of the village con 
Roman characters." In the courtyard 

















tains sever 





I antiquities of striki 
Of the sheik’s home, he saw and described a basalt statue of a woman” as 
well as fragments of a tombstone with a Greek inscription. He sketched a 
cription, but provided no tran: 








drawing of the tombstone and copied its i 
scription or translation in his publications,’ The inscription reads: 
Anunrpla ...xatpe which means “Demetria...farewell.” In the stable of 
the sheik who hosted Schumacher, he saw a number of column shafts and, 
here and there, fragments of what he described as a “Roman cornice. 
g to Schumacher, the residents discovered a large number of b 











Accord alt 





ssarcophagi east of the village, and in his reports he presents a drawing of the 
side of one depicting a relief of the head of the deceased in a medallion or 
wreath held by two winged Nikes.”* Schumacher concluded the description 
of the village and its finds with the sentence, “Avarice and curiosity will 








prompt the inhabitants of El-’Al to further investi 
in bringing more discoveries to light. 

In December 188, Sir Laurence Oliphant visited the village and it appears 
his host was the same sheik who had hosted Schumacher." According 10 
tin the Golan region and was built 











Oliphant, the village is one of the I 
‘on the site of an ancient ruin, but the place has been so 
that little ean be seen, thor yards of the houses are many 
vestiges of antiquity.”*! In the sheik’s stable, Oliphant made out a column 





ich built over 











Burckhardt, Travel, p. 281 
Schutnacher, “Dscholao,”p, 284 








73 Sehumacher, “Dscholan” p, 245; Schumacher, Jal, p. 83. 

Schumacher, “Dicholan,” p. 28S, Fig. 42; Schumacher, Jaulda, pp. 83-84, Fig. 1S 
75 Schumacher, “Dscholan,” p. 285, Fig. 43; Schumacher, Jal, p. 84, Fig. 16, 

6 Gregg and Usman, Inscription #62 

77 Schumacher, “Dscholse,” pp. 28 
an,” p. 286, Fig. 45; Sc 








44; Schumacher, Jauldn, p84, Fig. 17, 
het, Jauln, pp. 84-85, Fig. 18 
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in situ standing to a 





ht of six feet. In the yard of the house he appar- 
ently saw the statue Schumacher had drawn and he identified it as a statue of 
Diana.*? On that same visit, Oliphant foun three coins of 
Alexander Jannacus, which he later placed in the collection of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund in London. 

In the 1950's and 1960's, the village enjoyed a surge of renewed building 
when a number of army camps were built in and near it as part of the Syrian 
Army's deployment along the front line with the State of Israel, After the 
end of the battles in 196 was surveyed by teams led by C 

















the vill 
Epstein and S, Gutman who reported briefly 


A large village. Its western side, which is on the bank of the Wadi El-"Al, 
is built on a ruin, Many decorated building stones and a number of inscrip- 
tions. Ceramic survey: Hellenistic (?), Roman, Byzantine, and Ottoman 
periods. 


In 1969, a two-week systematic survey of the 





fe was carried out by the au 





thor and his team.*S The survey determined that the ancient ruins in the cen: 





ter of the village extended over an area of about 100 dunams (approximately 
25 acres), In addition to the pottery types noted by Epstein and Gutman, the 


author's team recorded pottery from the Early Arab and medieval periods, in 








cluding wares exclusive to the Crusade 
ashlars with chiseled margins were visible beneath the densely-built modern 
These remains suggested the presence of a large medieval building 
which would have protected the spring in the widi below. Perhaps this 


building is to be associated with the fortress of Qasr Bardawil built in the 


+ period. Traces of walls built of large 





Village 





cearly twelfth century? 
We discovered that several Syrian houses in the village 
Roman and Early Byzantine periods. 


center had been 








built over Hauriin-style houses of La 
The ancient rooms were used as cellars in the modern houses. Some of the 
emal walls were pierced with ‘Chorazin windows,’ and a few had troughs 
which we 











used as mangers. Nearly all the Syrian houses in the village 


center had been built out of ancient stones. Among the various finds 





uncovered in this part of the village were sections of olive-oil presses, a 
fragmentary basalt statue depicting the lower portion of a draped figure, a 





fragmentary basalt statue of a female figure dressed in a belted chiton, and a 
cube-shaped basalt fragment which is probably the lower portion of an altar. 
This last item has reliefs on four sides depicting an eagle, a bust of a human 











© Ogham, “Lake Tiberias.” p. 87; Oliphant, Haife, 251 
5 Gibson and Unman, pp. 67-72 
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Affirs in the Golan (rom 1968-19 
(in Hebrew), See also Urmin, L 
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figure in a toga, a rosette, and a garland, This area also yielded a number of 
architectural items and tombstones with Greek inscriptions (see below). 

Th the eastern part of the village, south of the Syrian mosque, the author 
and his team found an abundance of large hewn basalt stones and ashlars, 
This area also yielded several Ionic and Attic bases, shafts, and sections of 
columns, as well as many decorated Ionic and Corinthian capitals—all made 

















of finely hewn basalt, Fragments of carved cornices and architraves were 


f them with reliefs of vine branches and the egg-and-dart 





found here—some 
motif—and several gravestones with Greek inscriptions (see below). Other 
finds in this area of the village include a fragmentary basalt stone from 
doorpost (?) depicting a relief of a winged figure in what appears to be a 
chiton (the head is missing). The figure is model 

Nike/Victory, and may originally have been one of two such figures guard 














d after a winged 








ing an entranceway (the arm of the figure hangs in such a way as to sug 
vertical rather than lateral position). A similar depiction of a Nike was found 
on a lintel fragment in Kh. ed-Dikkeh (see the section on this ruin). Another 


item found is the dome of a basalt niche, some 60 cm. high and 90, cm 





wide. 

The finds south of the mosque—especially the abundance of Ionic capi: 
lent in Jewish public buildings in the Golan—led the 
at least 
time 


tals of the type pre : 
author to suggest that the ancient settlement of El-‘Al had cont 
not accepted at th 








one Jewish public building.** This conclusion w 


by my colleague Prof, R. C. Gregg who joined me in publishing the collec 
tion of Greek inscriptions found in the Golan, including the eighteen found 
at Bl-‘Al as well as the one from the village published by G. Schumacher in 
his time.” Gregg, who edited the summary of the book's section concer 








ing EL-Al, writes: 





Archacological and epigraphical data from El-’Al are, in comparison with 
evidence from most of our other sites, uniform and definite. The town 
seems to have flourished in the late Hellenistic and Roman periods, its 
prosperity indicated by two statues (in addition to that drawn’ by 
Schumacher Jauldn, p. 84, Fig 1S), by traces of one or more large buildings, 
the dome of a stone niche, a well-cu, three-sided capital, and several deco- 
ted architectural elements (including the doorpost with the Victory in te 
lief). Not discovered in recent surveys of El-“Al was the sarcophagus seen 
by Schumacher (lauldn, p. 85, Fig. 18), adored with a medallion-framed 
head of a man, flanked by two Victories; this piece adds t0 the impression 
of the town's Roman ethos 

Particularly striking is the absence of inscriptions with typical early 
Byzantine traits, and neither epigraphs nor architectural remnants provide 
a trace of Christian inhabitants of El-‘Al We might speculate that the 




















% See Urman, “Syeagozue 
7 See Gregg and Urman, the section on el-Al 





ies" p. 1S: Liman, “Hellenistic.” p. 466 
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town dimini 





n importance and population at the time when nearby Fiq 
‘came to prominence 
A question remains whether there was a Jewish population in El-‘Al, 
‘Onomastic evidence does not suggest this, but the three-sided Tonic capit 
with egg-and-dart decoration is very similar to capitals discovered in the 
region and having close connection with Jewish religion—e.g., at Jibin, 
Yahidiyye (Epstein and Gutman, Survey, pp. 275, 289, resp.), Gisrin, and 
'Ein Nashot (Levine, ASR, pp. 104, 111, tesp.). However, because 
Aramaic and Hebrew inscriptions failed to tum up in the town, as did meno- 
rah symbols, the presence of Jews cannot be positively confirmed. And yet 
the three coins of Alexander Jannacus at least raise the possiblity of the 
carly “Jewishness’ of the site 
EIA f any other than pagan inhabitants, Beyond 
that, there is the evidence, in inscription 64, of a Roman military en: 
in the town probably in the time of Julia Domna.®* 

































In writing this article, I have once again reviewed the architectural items and 
inscriptions found at El-‘Al, and my conclusions differ from those of Prof 
Gregg. It is correct that the pagan element is prominent in these finds 
(especially the statues), but some of the items which Prof. Gregg sees as 
pagan, or as attesting to the “Roman ethos,” can also be construed as Jewish 








or in Jewish use. These include the doorpost with the winged figure and the 
of a basalt niche, to which parallels can be found in Jewish public 
buildings in the Galilee and the Golan 
similar picture emerges from the Greek inscriptions found in the vil 
most of which (15 of 19) were preserved on tombstones.® Names 
such as Antonia (‘Avrwria—inscr. #48), Gaia (Paia—inscr, #49), Agath 
(‘Ayd0n—inscr. #51), Diodoros (AvsSupe—inscr. #53), Demetri 
(Anunrpia—inser. #62), Gaianos Pa.avis—inscr. #63) and Augusta 
(Avyotora—inser. #64), are undoubtedly Greek names and/or also Roman, 
but it may be that some of thes Greek or Roman 
names were Jews. The phenomenon of the use of Greek and Roman names 
among the Jews of Palestine and the Diaspora during the time of the second- 
temple and rabbinic periods is well known.” Furthermore, on another 
gravestone appears a clearly Jewish name from the rabbinic period—Hona or 
Huna (Huva—inscr, #50). This gravestone (80 cm, high, 25 em, wide, and 














p the: 





inscriptions beari 








4 cm. thick) was found in secondary use as a building stone in a Syrian 
house. The four-line inscription on the tombstone is clear, with an average 
height of the letters of 4 cm. It reads: 








See Gregg and Urman, the sectio 





19 For a comprehensive treatment of these inscriptions see Gregg and Urman, in the 
section on “AL 

* For a definitive te 
pp. 187 and the 





tof this phenomenon, see Roth-Gerson, Greek Inscriptions 
tional bibliography ther 
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Its translation is: “Be of good courage, Huna! Seventy-five years old.” Prof 
ge attempted to read, in the second line, the name Hopia but immedi: 
y realized that this name is problematic and wrote “Hupta is unfamil: 
iar... Possibly the reading could be Hua or Hawa. The latter is 
conceivable,"*! Recently I reexamined the tombstone and there is no doubt 
known from rabbinic litera 












that the correct reading is Hova. This nam 





ture as the name of several amoraim.® 


‘Another gravestone which may designate a Jewish woman was found in 





secondary use as a building stone in a Syrian house in the eastern part of the 
site, Although its upper part has been broken off, it has been preserved 10 a 
height of about 45 cm., a width of 33 cm., and a thickness of 14 cm, The 
fragment preserves four lines of a Greek inscription (the height of the pre 
served letters averaged about 6 cm.). It reads: ...1% Epud0n ér(@v) E¢. The 
translation is: "Eumathe, sixty-five years old.” 





Prof. Gregg, who studied the inscription,” was aware that forms of the 
name Eumathe are attested in burial inscriptions from Beth She‘arim- 


Edyadia and Eéwateda jxrirnp “laxcifou xai. ‘lodorou—but he did not con 





was also a Jews. 





sider the possibility that our deceased wor 
To summarize, it seems that the Jewish settlement at El-‘Al began as 
carly as the days of Alexander Jannaeus, Th 


have been part of the territory of 





is settlement, which appears to 





isita (H 





ppos), was for extended periods a 








mixed community of pagans and Jews. Since Christianity did not succeed in 
penetrating the village in the fourth, fifth, a 
that the village had a strong Jewish community. This community had at 
ast one public building whose architectural artifacts we found south of the 
ed, its in this area that the foundations of the building 
itself should be sought in future archaeological excavations. The pagan pop: 
ulation most likely had its public buildings as well, but alternatively the 
statues found in the vill nally have stood in private homes. 
Finally, let us point out that El-‘Al should perhaps be identified as one 
in the territory of Sdsita—‘Bin Harrah and 
t been preserved in the region even thou 
eb. 4:10, in Y. Demai 2:1, 224 


id sixth centuries, we conclude 











modern mosque. Indé 











of the two ‘forbidden towns’ 
Ya‘arot—whose names have 
they appear in the lists preserved in Tos. SI 











OY see Gregg and Urman in the sectio 
22 See Albeck, Introduction: Onnansk 

and Urmaa, tscriptio 
abe and Liftita. Inscription 
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and in the halakic inscription in the mosaic floor of the Jewish public build 
i Rehob.2 





“TELL HA-YE UR 





The remains of this ancient village lie on a hill northeast of Kibbutz “Ein 
Gov, at coordinates 2106-2435. The site is not indicated on the maps and its 
jev who, led by M. 
Nun, discovered it many years ago.” Over the years, they found many an: 
tiquities there, some of which they moved to their kibbutz 

In 1985, Z. Han, M. Nun, and P. Porat—along with members of 
Kibbutz “Ein Gev and Kibbutz HaOn—surveyed the sit sured the 
remains of a building, which Z. Ilan identified as a synagogue.”” The build: 
i the hill on which the site lies; its longitudin 
uns north-south and its exterior measurements are 10.10 x 7.10 m. The 
building is built of large basalt stones, some of which have chiseled mar 
gins. The structure has two entrances in its eastern wall, In the south en. 





designations are local, given by the people of “Ein 


and mi 

















stands on top o 





trance, which is about 1.60 m. wide, the doorpost stones, crafted with 
lovely profiles, were preserved in situ.” The building's northern wall, 
which was repaired during its use, still stands about 3 meters high. Under 
the northwest part of the building there is a hewn-out cistern, which was 















completed with excellent construction. In Ian's opinion, this may have 
served as a miqweh.® North of the structure, the survey team found two 
column sections and, west of it, a fragment of a heart-shaped corner-column, 
In Kibbutz ‘Ein Gey are two Ionic capitals from the building; they are of the 
type common in Jewish public buildings of the Galilee and the Golan dur: 
ing the second-temple and rabbinic periods, A basalt lintel was also brought 
to Kibbutz ‘Ein Gev from the site; it is decorated with roses and various ge- 
ometric figures set in four square frames. The lintel decorations recall the 














decorations found on coffins of Jews from the second:-temple period.!® 
In the site’s eastern section, the survey found remains of olive-oil presses 
nd at the Foot of the hill they identified several burial caves, Unfortunately, 
the surveyors did not report on the ceramic finds at the site. But without a 








systematic archaeological excavation of the structure, however, we cannot 
determine its date. 
Tian concludes his report withthe following: 
75 Oh hese ts, se pp. 384-385, 
98 Nan, Kianeret, p34. 





77 tan, Ancient Synagogues, gp. 155-157; Ian, sal, p. 113. 
98 Sex photograph No.2 in lan, rae p.113 

% tan, Leal p13, 

400 See photograph No. 3in lan, ral, p. 113 
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‘The building is small, among the smallest known synagogues (whose size 
varies from place to place) and was suited to the needs of the village in 
which it was erected. This was apparently a Jewish daughter-village of 
Sisita, whose ancient name is unknown, '0" 





If indeed Han is right in his last sentence—and this we can know only after 
archaeological excavation of the building—then we can identify this as one 
of the ‘forbidden towns’ in the territory of Sdsita—mentioned in Tos, Sheb 
4:10, Y. Demai 2:1, 224, and the halakic inscription at Rehob—whose lo- 
cation has not yet been identified. 








‘SOSITA (HIPPOS, HIPPUS, QAL'AT EL-HOSN) 


‘These remains of an ancient city are located about 2 kilometers east of the 
Sea of Galilee at coordinates 212-242, The city was built in the Hellenistic 
period on a lofty spur rising about 300 m, above its surroundings. It func 
tioned as a major city and district center until the Arab conquest. It is r 
sonable to assume that during SOsita’s existence Jews lived there. Yet, as 
we shall see, our knowledge of the existence of 
Sisit 














Jewish community in 








a remains uncertain, 
Josephus reveals that the city was captured (and perhaps even destroyed) 
by Alexander Jannacus. Later, in 63 B.C.E., after the conquest of Palestine 
by the Romans, Pompey returned the inhabitants to their city and, along 
with other Greek cities, annexed it to Syria (War I § 156; Antiquities XIV § 
75), In the year 30 B.C.E., the city was given to Herod by Caesar Augustus 
(War I § 396; Antiquities XV § 217), but after Herod's death the city was re 
annexed to the province of Syria (War II § 97; Antiquities XVII § 320), 
When the Great Rebellion erupted, Zealots attacked the villages in the terri 
tory of Sdsita and set them afire (War II § 459: Vita § 42), but no evidence 
suggests that the Zealots attacked Sista itself." Josephus recounts that in 
response to this attack the people of Sisita-Hippos killed the “boldest 
among the Jews and imprisoned the “timid (War II §§ 477-478). Indeed itis 
not clear whether Josephus speaks of killing the Jews of the city or of the 
district, but it is probably the first possibility." C. Epstein writes that 
the city were among the defenders of Taricheae (Magdala)."!°* 
However, if one reads closely the Josephus passage upon which she relies 
War IIL § 42, which deals with the battles of Vespasian around the Sea of 



























‘Jews fro 





"OT tan, trae p. 113 





For futher discussion oft 
In contrast to what C. Epstein has recently write, see Epstein, “Sista,” p. 1102: 
Epstein, “Hippos,” p. 634 

10 See Safa, Settlement p. 28 

105 Epstein, “Sista,” p. 1102; Epstein, “Hippos” p. 634 


a 4 towns, see pp. 384-385, 
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Galilee in 67 C.E.—it appears that Hippos (SGsita) is mentioned with 
Gadara, Gaulanitis, and Trachonitis. These are names of districts, not cities, 
so it remains uncertain whether Josephus speaks of Jews from the city 
itself, 








to note that afier the rebellion and the destruction of the 
Second Temple a small amount of evidence about Jews in SAsita continues 
to appear. Y. Ketubot 2, 26c, for example, cites SOsita as an example of “a 
city most of whose population is Gentile [non-Jewish]” and whose Jews are 


Its interestin 





not known, But the passage goes on to discuss two Jews who came from 


Israelite and the other no 








ine of whom “everybody knows to be 
‘one knows, (but) his friend knows (that he is an Israelite). 

During the Byzantine period, Sisita continued to fulfill its central role in 
the district, but most of its inhabitants were Christians. The city served as 





the seat of the episcopate and we know of episcopal representation from 
Hippos at the councils of Seleucia and Antioch in the fourth century, and at 
two sixth-century synods in Jerusalem." Just before the Arab conquest, the 
city was abandoned and destroyed, and it was not populated again until 1937, 
when Kibbutz ‘Ein Gev was established at the foot of the hill 





As for archaeological investigation, Sisita has not yet received the atten: 
tion it deserves. To be sure, Schumacher investigated it, He presented a long 
account in his books describing the site and its remains,'®7 but he identified 
itas Gamala, not Sdsfta-Hippos. Among the antique traces he observed w 
an impressive fortification, a “principal street” 600 yards in len 


ne bearing inscriptions), and a substan: 








chambers with several sarcophagi 





tial structure he took to be either “a synagogue or a Place of Justice, 
With the establishment of Kibbutz ‘Ein Gev, a number of its mem: 
bers—including C, Epstein, M. Neishtat and his brother, M. Nun—be; 








to explore the site and its remains. Nothing about these 
surveys was published except for a forgotten article in a Hebrew periodical 
called “Aridot written by Neishiat in 1946." With the establishment of the 
State of Israel and the outbreak of the 1947-1949 war, the site became a bat. 
tleground and, at the war's end, remained as a forward outpost of the Israel 
Defense Forces that defended Kibbutz “Ein Gev till the conquest of the 
Golan in 1967. 
Despite the site's 
number of salvage 














sitive location on the Israeli-Syrian cease-fire line, a 
excavations were conducted in the years 1950-1955, 








106 Sce Epiphanivs, Panarion LXXIll, 26; Socrates, Historia Ecclesiastica Ml, 25 
Hicrocles, Symecdemus. DCCXX, 6 (Buckhardt edition, 1893); Stephanus Byeantinus, 
Ethnita, CCXXU, 4 (Dindorf edition, 1825), also see B. Bagati, The Church from the 
Gentiles m Palestine, Qerusler, 1971), 9p. 56,94 

107 See Schumacher, “Dachoi, 334; Schum 

408 Schumacher, “Dscholan.” p 332; Schumacher, Jau 

109 Mt, Neishist,“Sésta: the City and is Area,” ‘Atidor 19-20 (19 
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These focused mainly on uncovering parts of Byzantine-period dwellings and 
the remains of one of the city’s four churches, apparently a cathedral. Since 
no Jewish remains were found in these excavations, we shall not describe 
the finds here; the reader can find these items in the excavators’ reports and 
the articles published by C. Epstein on Sisita.!"° 

ince these excavations, no further excavations have been conducted at 
the site. In the 1980's, P. Porat found a fragment of a marble tablet which 
preserved a segment of a Hebrew inscription whose origin, according to Z. 
Tan, seemed to be a synagogue that had been there.'"! In September 1988, 
after a great fire cleared the site of brush, Z. llan, P. Porat, and Y. Gal 
toured the site. During this tour, they investigated the remains of a structure 
in the western part of the site which, according to Tl 
the synagogue of the Jewish community in Sdsita 
hhad the opportunity of examining the building's remains up close, we will 




















apparently served as 


Since we have not 





cite Ilan’s description: 


The building is entirely bit of basalt with two-three columns in situ. I 
seems that the columns belong to different rows. The distance between 
them, in a north-south direction, is 4.80 m. This was also the width of the 
nave. It therefore seems that the lengthwise axis of the building was east 
West, like the synagogues in the westem Golan, such as at Kanaf. Near the 
columns were found a cornice stone (part of a raking cornice?) carved with 
decorative bands, a base, and an lonic capital of the type common in the 
synagogues. All old, there are in the building and beside it more than ten 
columns whose diameter is 46 cm. It seems that a fragment of a lintel with 
‘tabula ansata (a tablet with handles) upon it belongs to the building in 

















Whose vicinity it was found. Near its right edge, which is all that survived 
is an eagle at rest, contracted, in the style of a number of descriptions of 
beasts and birds found in various places in the Golan, and which were 
carved in such a contracted fashion, perhaps because of a poor division of 
the stone's area, There is an exan 

Kh. ed-Dikkeh which is north of the Sea of Galilee. Apparenily there also 
was an eagle on the second side of the lintel, with a wreath or inscripti 
in the center, and perhaps these parts will be found sometime. The stone is 
preserved at the Gordon House in Deganya "A." North of the building there 
is a capital in the upper part of which was hewn out a round basin 














this in the carving of the 

















‘ondary use. Sovth of the building lie two fonic capitals, a Doric capital and 
TIO See A. Schulman, "SOsha,” “Alon $46 (1957) pp. 3031 (in Hebrew) 5 E, Anat 
Sasi,” ‘Alon 5-6 (1957), pp. 31-33 (in Hebrew); M. Avi-Yonah, “An Inscription in the 





Oratorio of Sasita,” “Alon $6 (1957), p. 33 Gn Hebrew): C. Eputein and V. Teaferis, “The 
Baptstry at SAsita-Hippos,” “Atigot 20 (1991): 89-94; Epstein, “Sosita." pp. 1102-1108; 
Epstein, “Hippos,” pp. 634-636. 

THT We learn ofthis discovery from flan’s book—Hlan, Israel, p. 99, The tablet and the 
section ofthe inscription om «have yet to be published and we have no futher details about 
them 








See lan, Israel, p. 99. lan does not specify the period to which he attributes the 
structare—Second-Temple, Mishaac, o¢ Talmodic period? Without a systematic excavation 
ofthe 





ling we cannot determine is de 
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additional sections of a column, A prety lone capital of basalt, found near 
the way down to “Ein Gev, apparently slid down from the building. "1? 





Fig (FIk, APHIK, APHEK, APHEKA, AFECA, AFIQ) 


This large, now-abandoned, Syrian village was built on a tell and an ancient 
ruin, It stands above the gorge of a deep widi bearing the same name, at co 
ordinates 216-242, Today Kibbutz Afiq is nearby 

The Fig site has attracted the attention of many investigators in the past 
‘one hundred and ten years for two reasons. First, in the fourth century, 
iusebius identified this place as the biblical Aphek, and in recent genera. 
tions many scholars have followed his lead. Second, in the 1880's, 
Schumacher reported the existence of Jewish remains in the villa 

When Eusebius, in his Onomasticon, describes the town of Aphek that 
appears in Joshua 13:4, he writes 























Kd Spioy Tiv" Apoppaluw ime p 
lopSdumv, & yéyove Gudfs’ PouBiv wal vov govt Kiipn "Adena 
Aeyouévn weyain wept Thy “Im Hadaorivns.” In English, 
“Apheka: [the] territory of the ‘Amorites’ above the Jordan, which fell to the 
tribe of Reuben. And presently [the] village Apheka is called great, 











{standing} near the city of Hippos in Palestine.” Jerome’s translation into 
Latin reads: “Afeca terminus Amorracorum super Iordanem in sorte tribus 
Ruben, sed et usque hodie est castellum grande Afeca nomine iuxta Hippum 
urbem Palestinae."!'5 

After the Arab conquest, the place was mentioned by al-Bali 





dhuri (d 
892) in his Conquests of the Lands; he lists Aphek among the villages and 
fortresses vanquished by the Arabs in 638." And in the thirteenth century 
Yqiit (d. 1229) mentioned Aphek in his Dictionary of the Lands, recording 
complaint that the people call the place Fig.” 

On May 6, 1812, J. L. Burckhardt visited Fig and reported it as a large 
village, inhabited by more than 200 families, and containing “a few remains 
ent buildings...amongst others, two small towers on the two extren 


















Po, 
Onomasticon, 22 (20:21) (Ki 
7d. The fact that Fromme defined Afeca as a Castellum (fon) and not asa village 
(dun) as did Eusebius, greatly ozcupied the scholars of the nineteath century (sce for 
example Schumacher, Jauldn, pp. | However, in spite ofthe prolonged survey we 
caried out in Fi, 90 remains were found which could coaficm Jerome's version—such as 
evidence forthe existence of a for at iq daring the fourth and fith centuries, I would be 
worl, in the fature, 10 search for remains ofthis fort either at Rujm Fig (see Urman, 
Golan, p. 206, Ste 4181), o¢ inthe mound located in the southern section of Fig (see Usman, 





man 


























‘Golan. 1). 
"6 AL-Balidhus, Futuh al Buln, M. J de Goeje (Leiden, 1866), p. 112 (in Arabic) 
117 Yagde iba ‘Abdallah al-Hamawi, Mu'jom ai-Bulddn, ef. F. Wisteneld (Leipzig, 

1866-73), vo. 1, p. 232 ad vol. 3, p. 932 (in Arabic) 
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ities of the cliff."!"* Seventy-two years later, Schumacher found the village 
dying out, the cause of which he describes thus: 


Fik—a large village of southern Jaulin, which till recently belonged to the 
Kada Tubariya (Tiberias), but as the natives felt themselves thereby injured 
and in great part deserted it and settled in the environs, it was added to El 
Kuneitrah (Quneitr), for which itis adapted by its situation. Fik, however, 
is scarcely more flourishing since that time. Of the 160 existing 
well-build stone houses, only about 90 are inhabited, cor 

400 persons, the others are " 


















viekly going to rui 


It appears that Schumacher surveyed Fig quite thoroughly and he describes 


the archaeological finds he made there as follows 











About 220 yards from the most southem house one comes upon a hill 
covered with ruins and olive trees, which is marked as a former site by its 
remains of old columns and building stones. At the present day the inhabi 
tants of Fik bury their dead there the object of honoring » 
Moslem tomb, called the place Jimat e 
there at one time, In the neighbourhood there is a second tomb, that of the 
Sheikh Faiyld Abd el-Ghani: {0 each of these saints is entrusted a heap of 
firewood. An old graveyard, with a longish hill called El-Mujjenneh, bor: 
ders these places eastward. The Kusr el-‘Ulliyeh lies in the south of the vil 
lage, on the rising ground commanding the whole neighbourhood (see Fig. 
84 in the German edition or Fig. 39 in the English one). It is a Moslem 
building, formerly destined for the reception of strangers, and, judging 
from the enceinte walls, was also fortified. At the time that Fik, according 
to the testimony of the natives, formed the central point of the land, Kust 
cl-'Ulliyeh was the seat of Government, the Serai, Several Lonic basalt and 
Branite capitals of pillars and a quantity of basalt shafts of columns lie 
round about; old ntels, with totally defaced Cufie inscriptions, are 
situated on the entrances, 

The village possesses an extraordinary number of oil mills, for large olive 














ppethaps a mosque stood 














trees are to be found round this village, as well as on the slopes and in the 
feet deep, with an 
edge of hewn stones. In the courtyard of th MenzAl of Sheikh 
Dil, besides remains of columns, the omaments of Figs. 85 and 86 (in 
Serman edition, Figs, 40 and 41 in the English one)'2° are found, and in 
the wall there is a fragment of a defaced Arabic inscription from the year 
741 of the Hegira 
In the neighbourhood of the Menz0l the more ancient inscription of Fig. 
87 (in the German edition, Fig. 42 in the English one)!2! may be ob- 
served. Further distant, the Greek inscription of Fig. 88 (in the German edi 


Wi. Besides old cisterns, there is a 


















TOK parckhardt, Travels, pp. 279-280. 

119 Schumacher, “Dscholan.” pp. 319-320; Schamacher, Jaulén, p. 1 

T70 “The decorated items that Schumach 
segments of comices decorated 
telonged toa Jewish peblic building 

21 The item that appears i tis 


Parentheses 








published in these illustrations scem to be 
iefsof grapevines and grape clusters, that may have 
5 the rabies pio 

jstration is a baral monument witha Cufic inscription, 
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tion, Fig. 43 in the E fon the street. I found the inscrip. 
tion of Fig. 89 (in the G tion, Fig. 44 in the English one)!23 over 
the door of a dwelling-bouse. Mention must be made of the defaced Hebrew 
signs (Fig. 90 in the German edition, Fig. 45 in the English one), with the 
seven-branched candlestick, found on a small basalt column,!24 Another 

already been given 














form of this latter is 


in the ZDPV VIL, p. 333 


fed on a doorpost, which 
Schumacher, “Correspondet 








Further on, Schumacher presents illustrations of additional finds, 
lintels decorated with reliefs of altars, rosettes, garlands, and incised crosses 
(Figs. 91-96 in the German edition, Figs. 46-51 in the English one), and he 
concludes: “Although the figures rendered only represent a small part of the 
things stil extant, they are quite enough to prove that Fik was once an im: 
portant as well as an ancient place.”6 

After the Six Day War in 1967, the village was surveyed by the teams of 
. Epstein and S. Gutman, They reported: 


especially 








A large village with a tell beside it 
built. In the village there are a large 
use: capitals, bases, decorations carved in the stone, A synagogue column 
(know from literature),!2? that was at Fig, was found in Quneitra in the 


yo which a (Syrian) army camp was 





wmber of hewn stones in secondary 











Syrian Army cemetery, In the defensive trenches dug in the tll: remains of 
buildings, graves, and shards. The debris reaching a depth of about 3 me 
ters contains shards from the Middle Bronze Age Il (a few lone shards); the 
Roman-Byzantine, Arab, and Ottoman periods.!28 





In 1968-1970 the author and his team conducted a systematic survey of the 
site. They surveyed the town, the large Syrian villag 
that had been erected nearby, The 





ind the army camps 
discovered over 200 architectural items- 

most of which were decorated—that had not been reported by Schumacher, 
Epstein, or Gutman.'2? Some of these items have been published in Gregg 











The inscription is ofa gravestone. For its suggested read 
Inscigion 137 








al stone, see Gregg and Urman, Inscription 





And ere we mis 
Hebrew, since the ins 





e that Schumacher ered in identifying the written language as 
jo is writen in Aramaic, and also in defining the column on which 
oe its height ie 180 em, See PL. Ib 














Inscription #1 below 





Schumacher, “Dscholan.” pp. 320-322; Schumacher, Jaulén, pp, 138-141, 
3; Schumacher, Jl, p. 143, 

reference is jon with the incised meaorah and the inscription about 

th Schumacher reported—sce below, Inscription #L 











Epstein & Gutman, pp. 285.289, Site #187, Parentheses mine 
D. Urman, “Fig.” Special Survess Report, Archive of the Association for the 
Archaeological Survey of Isl, lrael Antiquitics Authority, Jerusalem (in Hebrew); D. 





Archive of the Isacl Antiquities Authority, Jerusalem (in Hebrew); 


ological Affairs inthe Golan 





rman, “Pi,” Re 
(rom. 1968°197; 
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and Urman,'*° and, in the future, I hope to publish a complete report of all 
the finds of our survey at Fiq in an separate volume. For th 
shall mention only the outstanding Jewish finds. First 
a complete, basalt column (180 cm. in height; 41 cm. diameter at its base 
and 37 cm. in its upper porto 
below) with a seven-branched menorah with a three-Le 





pment, we 
turn to a shaft of 











) upon which is engraved Inscription #1 (see 
cd base, (Ev 








appe phs, a clo: 1n of the column reveals 
three legs.) The column was discovered after the Six Day War as Epstein and 

J, when it was standing in one of the two rows 
of ancient columns that the Syrians had set up along the path leading to the 


grave of the Unknown Soldier in the military cemetery at Quneitra. The 





as two in phot examinat 















‘column is now in the Golan Antiquities Museum at Qasrin (see PL. 51). 


Inscription #1 


Because Schumacher’s copy of this inscription was unclear and erroneous, it 
hhas been scrutinized by some of the best scholars of ancient Palestine during 
the late nineteenth century and the early twentieth century (PL. 51b).!*! The 
inscription is in Aramai mn 
Yehudah the C 

J, Naveh discussed this inscription!” 
tle yin (=Cantor) is in the Akkadian haza 
pears the title hazannu ha all, which was borrowed by an Aramaic text of the 
beginning of the sixth century B.C.E. wp {im that is, a sort of ‘city head’ 
erally fulfilled 





1d reads rox. It translates as “I (am) 











nd noted 





hat the source of the ti 
u.!) In Assyrian literature ap: 














or ‘mayor.’ According to rabbinic literature, the hazzan 
the function: k 
discovered in the syna arn that the function 
of the hazzan was quite important, since the period that he held office served 








shammash (sexton) but from a Gr 





nscription that was 





ogue of Apamea in Syria we 








to mark the date. The inscription reads, "Eni Newia dCCava, that is, “under 
in the time of) Nehemiah the Hazzan."5 In the course of time, the im 





rman, “Golan—I." p.2; Uma, “Golan—3;" p. 6; Ueman, List, p. 22; Usman, “Golan 
. 1; Urman, “Syn an, Golan, 
207, Site #187, 

Greek inscriptions 














Reeg p. 2 especially items 513 
132 Nave, Moxa 
133 Naveh, Mosaic 
134 See Caquot, Di 
135 See Lifsit, Inscription 
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portance of the Hazzan diminished, and his functions were restricted to those 
gue, the rabbinic court, and the school, 35 

It is interesting to note that in addition to the Greek inscription uncov 
ered in the Apamea synag an Aramaic 
dedication inscription in the remains of a public Jewish structure at Horvat 


of shammash of the syns 

















ha-"Ammudim.'"7 While the mosaic floor at Apamea is dated to the late 
fourth century CE," the public structure at Horvat ha-"Ammudim is dated 
to the late third century and was in use for only about a hundred years, 
mainly during the fourth century. Iris possible, then, that at Fiq the pub 





lic structure was also in use during the fourth century C.E, and perhaps even 
atlier. 14 





Inscription #2 


To our ter) (waw) survived, $0 that it 





et, of this inscription only the 
is difficult to know if the inscription was in Hebrew or Aramaic, It was en: 
graved like the inscription at the academy of Rabbi Eliezer ha-Qappar at 
DabGra in a relief of a lovely garland at the center of a well-made basalt lin. 
tel (see PL. $2a). The preserved length of the lintel fragment is 78 em. (and 
it is possible that its full length was about 170 cm. like the length of the 
lintel mentioned above at Dabdra); its height, 40 cm.; and its thickness, 14 











‘om. The height of the preserved letter is 6 cm. Left of the garland relief ap- 





pears a whole relief of a rosette, One can conjecture that a similar relief ap 
peared on the lintel’s right end as well. It is plausible to assume that this 
lintel originally stood in a central entranceway in a Jewish public building 
‘Whether it stood in the building to which the column with Inscription #1 
belonged or in another building is difficult to know. In any case, we hope 
that in the future its right hal 
will be found. 

Another lintel which may also have belonged to a Jewish public building 
was seen and reported by Schumacher'" and was found anew by us set in 














with the continuation of the inscription 


secondary use in one of the Syrian homes at the western edge of the village 
near the cliff overlooking Wadi Fiq (see PL.. $2b). This basalt lintel’s length 
is 137 cm, it is 37 em. high, and 16 em. thick. The lintel’s length indi: 











See Lieberman, “Hazzan0.” pp 
See Avigad, “Umm el-’Amed 
138 See Foeste, ‘Diaspora Synagogues.” p. 165 
°9 See Levine, "Horvat hi" Ammatim.”p. 80, 
40 Inthe opinion of M. Sokoloff, the lene sping “eis indicative ofthe antiquity 
the inscription. Except fr foreign words this is unusual in later Galilean Aramaic, 
whereas in the tannaitie perio it was Common, See Mosaic, pI. 
"41 See Schumacher, “Correspondenzes.” p. 333; Schumacher, “Dscholan,” p. 322; 
Schumacher, Jaulin, p. 141 


4; Kutter, Words, p. 47 
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cates that it served in a relatively small entranceway (a side entrance?) in a 
public building, or perhaps in a private building (7). At the lintel’s center 
appears a lovely relief of a circle and within it, a relief of a seven-branched 
menorah and, on both sides, reliefs of a shofar and an ethrog ("42 
Another basalt lintel, unmentioned by the early surveyors, was found in 
secondary use in a later house in the western part of the village. It is 183 
cm. long, 29 cm. high, and 25 cm. thick. At the lintel’s center appears a 
circular relief and, within it, a relief of a five-branched menorah or ‘tree of 
life’ (see PL. 53a), It is difficult to know whether this lintel belonged to a 
Jewish or Christian building. In any case, the first possibility is plausible, 
‘and it seems that whoever designed this lintel may have been influenced by 
the previously discussed lintel, which also has a relief of a menorah within a 














circle. 

Other finds that might be Jewish include about a dozen Ionic capitals of 
the type prevalent in the Jewish public buildings during the second-temple 
and rabbinic periods in the Galilee and the Golan, 
and shafts to which these capitals belonged, and fragments of cornices orna 
mented with grapevines and grape clusters (some of which was reported by 
earlier surveyors). It is also possible that some of the Greek inscriptions we 
found in the village were also Jewish. For example, the name Gaios 


1s well as column bases 











(Caiov), that appears in a segment of an inscription preserved on a lintel 
fragment," despite its being a typical Roman name, was widespread both 
among the Jews of the Diaspora and those in Palestine."** Similarly the 
name Magnos (Mdyvos), which appears on a tombstone without a cross,'*5 
was used by Jews who were buried in Beth She‘arim.'** As we have already 
the future to publish all the finds of our survey at 








noted 
Fig. We will a nly that the area of the ancient site there is about 100 
dunams, and that, in addition to the shards reported by Epstein and Gutman, 
‘we found a few pottery remains from the late Hellenistic period. 

In 1973, during the excavation of a ditch for laying a telephone line 
across the site, M. Ben-Ari and S. Bar-Lev uncovered remains of private 
dwellings. In one of the rooms of these houses, six cooking pots were found 





















‘Or pethaps an incense shovel? As thexe lines are being writen the possibility occurs 
to us that maybe the object defined as an ethog or incense shovel isi fat & bell or knocker 
ofthe kind Rabbi Jeremiah saw when he visited Gaslana or Govlana. See Y. Megillsh 31 
73d. The matter stil needs investigation. 

48 See Gregg and Urtman, Inscription 23, 

‘See Schwabe and Lifshitz, pp. 193-194, Inscription #207; Roth-Gerson, Greek 

Inscriptions, p. 142, and i both, the reerences to other bibliography. 

M5 See scription #29. The Citian gravestones that we found at 
Fig are easily identifiable because ofthe carved cross, generally at the head 

148 See Schwabe and Lifshit,p. 130, Inscription #145 





‘and Urman, 
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(three of them whole) dating from the fourth century.!47 According to the 
excavators, “in the excavated area no material was found antedating the 
Roman-Byzantine period.” Nevertheless, in a conversation I had with the 
excavators, it became clear that their excavation had been limited to the 
depth of the telephone line ditch and that they did not excavate below this 
depth to earlier strata. 

in 1975, Z. Ilan surveyed the site and, according 
small column of finely carved basalt that was perhaps attached to the syna 
Bogue'’s bemah."!5 Since the late Han did not publish a photograph or fur 
about this “small column,” it is difficult to know on what basis he 
sh. Commenting on the remarks by 








(o his report, found “a 








ther dat 








connected it with a synagogue bem 





Ma‘oz concerning this site,"*" Ilan writes: 


In the village there were found remains from the second century €.8, to the 
Mamelukes period. There place the founding of the syna: 
gogue later than the late sixth or the early seventh century CE. It existed, 
apparently, in the latier part of the Byzantine period and also continued to 


in the early Arab per 















exist for somet 





Although Ma‘oz tries to mislead, Ilan is also incorrect, Indeed, until archae 


ologists find the location of the Jewish public structure(s) at Fiq and conduct 





excavations, it is difficult to determine its date. The date suggested by 
Hittenmeister and Reeg 


the second or third centuries C.E.—seems more 





reasonable to me, 


17 See Ben-Ad & Bar-Lev, “Golan 
4 See previous note 
49 Conversation with Ben-Ad and Bar-Ley in August 1973 
130 tian, eral. p68 
6-3 the lintel withthe relief of 
reported and which was f 
on the village a lintel witha relief of 
medallion, The 
Wo asymagogve date in the seventh or eighth 


151 See Ma, Golan (rev. 4), pp antes 
wea-branehed menorah (hich 8 
vey), “After the Six Day War there was 
2 teven-branched meaorah, a shofar, aad an inc 
style ofthe menocah within the medallion pon 
entury.” It should be pointed out that Ma 
‘Judging from some synagogue fragments fou 

















shovel within a 








tinaes to claim (without any basis) that, 
Ji Fig—incloding a lintel with a medallion 








containing a menorah, a shofat, and an iecense shovel, at well asa column with an incised 
ine J"the inccription, I, Judsh the Hazaa'—shere rust have been a Jewish 
community ia Fi i the eighth century CE.” (Ma'or, “Golan—I,”p. StS 

132 tan, feral. p. 69 

93 See Hittenmes 





and Reeg,p. 4. And se als Sokolof's suggestion about the plene 





spelling a in note 
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KAFR HARIB (KEFAR YAHRIB, KEFAR IAHRIV, KAFAR HARUV) 


This large, now-abandoned, Syrian village was built atop an ancient ruin on 
ige of the southern plateau of the lower Golan. The site lies 
above the cliffs overlooking the Sea of Galilee, at coordinates 2121-2405. 

rst surveyed in 1884 by G. Schumacher, who described its 





the western e 





The site was 








ntiquities as follows: 


In the village itself there are few antiquities, although the old building 

stones point to large buildings... The old site resent village 

is marked out by a number of scattered st 

dations of the Arabic age. Here and again one discovers quadrangular sub 
ranean rooms, very carefully built of hewn stones without mortar; they 

65 by 5 fect, and a depth of 5 feet, and were probably 
ey are now tumed into grain chambers. One of the 











have a base 








formerly sepulchr 
basalt coverings of these appears to me to have been adopted later than the 
es of a 





remains lying around. After the old site is passed, we reach broad 
wall whieh can be followed al 
as the Sultaneh, stretching down to Khin el-’Akabeh, Probably they are 





¢ western margin of the plateau as far 





the remains of a Roman road, which was bou 


‘To his description, Schumacher appended sketches of two items which he 
found in the village. In one appears lintel, two meters long, decorated with 
the reliefS of a parland and two encircled rosettes." In the other appears a 
‘damaged stone—about 25 cm. high and 35 cm. wide. Engraved upon this ar 
tifact is a four-line Greek inscription. Schumacher presents this without in 
terpretation,'56 R. C, Gregg recently studied the inscription, and he identi 








fies it as a fragment of a gravestone of a Roman soldier of the Tenth Legion 


(Legio X Fretensis).!® 


Tn 1967, the village was surveyed by a team headed by S. Gutman, who 





reported the existence of columns, capitals, and remains of an olive-oil press 
with weights at the site, along with shards of the Roman, Byzantine, and 





Ottoman periods. 

In 1968, the village and the ruins upon which it is built were surv 
by the author and his tear. In this survey, it became clear that the area of 
the Syrian village is about 300 dunams (as a result of increased building 


ed 








154 Schamacher, 72 





np. 171, Fig. 64, 





6 Schumacher, “Dicholan” p. 338, Fig 121; Schumacher, Jal. . 17, Fg. 6S. 


187 Gregg and Urman, Inscription #1 
154 Epstein and Gutman, p, 289, Site #19 


15D, Urman, “Kafr Bib Special Surveys Reports, Archive of the Astciation forthe 











‘Archaeological Survey of Israel, Isacl Antignities Authority, Jerusalem (in Hebrew); D. 
rman, "alr Ha sof the Staff Officer in Charge of Archaeological Affairs inthe 
Golan (fom 1968-1972) Aatigaties Authority, Jerusalem (in Hebe): 
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there after 1950), and the area of the ancient ruin is about 100 dunams," In 
addition to the ceramics Gutman reported, we also found a few shards from 
the late Hellenistic period and the different Arab o 

In the houses, courtyards, and alleys of the Syrian village, we recorded 
dozens of ancient architectural artifacts—both decorated and undecorated, 
Some of these had been incorporated in secondary use as building material in 
the moder houses and some were just lying in courtyards and alleys. We 
shall not detail the scores of items, but will just point out that among them 
are a large number of column bases, shafts, and capitals—whole and dam- 
aged—of the Doric and Ionic styles common in Jewish public buildings in 














the Galilee and the Golan dating to the second-temple and rabbinic periods, 
These findings led us, at the time, to suggest searching this site for the re- 
mains of a Jewish public building (a synagogue?),"®" even though we also 
found a number of pagan artifacts and a fragment of a lintel decorated with 
simply carved cross and a chi-rho symbol, 

It seems that the inhabitants of the Syrian vill 





ed the ancient 






settlement’s cemeteries, for we found four sarcopha, 
three of limestone) serving as water-troughs in courtyards, A fragment of 
another sarcophagus was found in secondary use as a building stone; this 
as decorated with a rosette(?) between two bands, In addition to the 








cophagi, we also found in secondary use in village houses as build 


sto westones with Greek inscriptions upon them, A full 


ars in Gregg and Urman,'®2 








treatment of these inscriptions app 





‘The names of the dece: 
Jewish names. Still, unlike my cc 





xed on these gravestones do not reve: 








league Gregg, who sees all of th 
gravestones as monuments of deceased pagans, in my opinion it is possible 
that some are of Jews. Thus, for example, the name Dionysia (Avovucia) 
that appears on monument #2 at Kafr Hirib also appears as the name of a 
deceased Jewish woman buried in Catacomb No. | in Beth She‘arim, 








In the center of the modern village we found a subterranean chamber 
(2.76 m. long; 1.20 m. wide; 1.50 m. high) built in five tiers of smoothly 
hewn stones resting on bedrock. Originally, the vault was covered by basalt 
slabs, several of which were removed in modern times to enable construc 














if modern inhabitants used this cham. 
of grain, as Schumacher reported about similar structures 


tion of descending steps. It is uncle: 
ber for stor 





8 See Uma, Golan, the ote for Site #191 on p-215, 








(61 See Urman, “Synagogve Site.” p13; Unman, “Hellenistic.” p 
See Gregg and Urman, Inscriptions #29. 
63 Schwabe and Lifhitz, Incription #52. And see Lifshite’s comments on the 
shenomenoe of theophoric names among Jews, and the paral that he brings there that also 
Inclades a Jew from Tiberias who bore the name of Dionysius (8. 
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observed during his visit to Kafr Hirib, but we share his suspicion that this, 


ly sepulchres."16 
and the ruin, we found many parts of olive-cil 





room (and others like it) “were probably formé 
In the area of the vil: 








presses, some in situ. This evidence reveals that the village inhabitants in 
the second-temple and rabbinic periods gained their livelihoods in part by 
growing olives and producing olive oil." 

Following our survey, two additional Greek inscriptions were found near 
the village, both of them boun« to an imperial survey and 
stration of lands for taxation which took place between 293-305 C.E 
‘The two inscriptions were published and it shall suffice us here only to note 
the publishers and the translation of the inscriptions. The first inscription 
‘was published by S. Applebaum, B. Isaac, and Y, Landau, and its transla 
tion is: “[Diocletian) and Maximian, Augusti, and Constantius...illustrious 
ied this) stone demarking (the) fields {or boundaries} 





stones dati 











Caesars (have © 
(of)...." The second inscription, more complete, was published by P. 
Porat. Its translation is: “The Augusti Diocletian and Maximian, and the 
most illustrious Caesars Constantius and Maximian, have ordered the erec 
tion of a boundary stone on the borders of the village Kapar Haribo in the 
place (called) REO [...] GA, by the tax assessors AM [..] D [.]OLYOY and 
re m6 














ippos. 

‘The latter inscription, which was found near lands cultivated today by the 
kibbutzim Kafar Haruy and “Afig at coordinates 2154-2420," confirms the 
accepted identity of this site as Kafr Harib (=Kefar Yahrib or Kefar lahriv) as 











one of the ‘forbidden towns’ in the territory of Sdsita, as set out in To 
heb, 4:10, ¥, Demai 2:1, 22d, and in the halakic inscription from the 
Jewish public building at Rebob." This find also strengthens our opinion 
that one should continue to search at Kafr Hirib for the remains of the 





Jewish public building or buildings, for in our survey we registered a great 
quantity of its (their) architectural items. 

It seems that Kafr Harib has had a fascinating ethnic history. The settle 
ment began in the latter part of the Hellenistic period (and perhaps by Jews 
in the days of Alexander Jannaeus, like El-‘Al). It continued as a mixed 
Jewish and pagan settlement during the Early and Late Roman periods. At 
the start of the Byzantine period, a large Jewish population apparently co 
tinued to live in the village, but it gradually became smaller in the later 
stages of this period, when Christianity began to penetrate. It is hard to 








16% Schumacher, “Dscholn”p, 338; Schamacher, Ja 
"88 See Unman, Golan pp. 1AS-148; Uan, “Economy.” p 
166 Applebaum, (sac & Landau, p. 134 

187 peat, “Golan,” pp. 130-133 

168 Porat, “Gola,” pp. 130. 

16 Fo rhe discussion ofthese towns se pp. 384-385. 
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know whether the local pagan population adopted Christianity or whether 
population. Mention of Kefar 
Yabrib in the list of the forbidden towns in the territory of Sasita appearing 
in rabbinic sources also constitutes evidence of the ethnic changes that over- 
in the course of the fourth century 











took this important v 


KFAR SEMAH 


One of the ‘forbidden towns’ in the territory of Sdsita, mentioned in Tos. 
Sheb. 4:10, Y. Demai 2:1, 22d, and in the halakic inscription at Rehob.!70 
In all versions of the forbidden-towns list, including the Rehob Inscription, 
the following sentence is added, “and Rabbi (that is Rabbi Judah the Prince) 
released Kfar Semah.” We shall not address the differing conclusions drawn 
by sch 
identification of this town's location. 

S. Klein identified Kfar Semah with the Arab villa 
until the end of the 1940's, south of the Sea of Galile 
apparently also impressed by the preservation of the name there, but put a 
{question mark with this identification.72 

Our knowledge of the archaeological finds at A 
because no systematic archaeological excavations have been conducted there. 
The site is presently covered with piles of ruins of the Arab village, which 
was built mostly out of clay bricks, Schumacher, who visited the site in the 
1880's, indicates that “In the Menz6l of the Sheikh there are several basalt 
columns, about 36 inches in length and 12 inches in diameter, which hi 
been used as props for the rooms. Otherwise the village, which is lacking in 
building stone, has few antiquities.” 

In the opinion of M. Nun, there are no remains of an a 
in Arab Semakh, and he therefore suggests identifying Kfar 
Samra which is south of Kibbutz HaOn. Nun calls the site Tell Samra, 
He claims that 


ions for the 





lars about this sentence, but shall only discuss sug; 





of Sema 





ch located, 





Avi-Yonah was 











bic Semakh is limited 











cient settlement 
Semah with 








on the surface of the tell atest to the 
it. In its cemetery, found on the Tell 





importance and wealth of the settlen 
Katzir hill opposite, from time to time coffins made of limestone and 
basalt are found that testify to the well-to-do status of the inhabitans....At 
the time of the [British] Mandate, a Byzantine church mosaic was found at 
Samra, and, indeed, in the 1960s, during excavation work at the north end 





he large constructio 









170 For farther discuasion of thee Yorbidden towns,” soe pp. 386-385 
"71 Klein, Trnsjordan p38. 

ne 9.15 
Schumacher, "Dscholan” p. 34S; Schumacher, Jeu, p. 238, 
Nun, Kineret, pp. 34 
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of the tell, 
destroyed. It seems 


28 with mosaic 





plex of build 
have been a Byzantine mo 











It should also be noted that during Nun’s investigations on the Kinneret and 








its region he discovered, foundations of an ancient anchora 
ters long—on the shore of Samra. 
In 1970, the author surveyed the site at S: 





nra, This survey showed that 
the area of the ancient tell there was about 40 dunams. It yielded many 
an, Byzantine, and Arab peti 
ods.!77 During the survey it was possible to see the remains of the tops of 
the entire area of the site, but without ar 
termine which of them were an: 








shards from the various stages of the Ron 








walls of various structures ove 








chaeological excavation it was difficult 
cient and which belong to buildings of the more recent Arab vill 

Nun's suggested identificat 
I study of the ruins at both Semakh and Samra 





mn is attractive, to be sure, but we must wait 





for further archaeolo, 





EL-“UYON (KH. “AYON, ‘TYYON) 





This small, now-abandoned, Syrian village was built upon an ancient tell in 
ieau above the cliffs of Wadi 


wk gorge), at coordinates 2129-2360, 





the southern extremity of the lower Golan pl 
Masadd (which descends into the Yan 

The village was first surveyed by G. Schumacher in the 1880's, He real 
ized the importance of its topographic location and wrote 














The old settlement covered a space of several hektars, and presents tr 
of different masonry of modero, mediaeval, and ancient times. A number 








large, mostly unhewn, basalt stones lie heaped up between the falling huts 


ation walls of buildings in Moslem 





of a Bedawin winler village: the foun 











times, and Roman remains in the form of basaltic shafts of columns, still 
exist; these last measure 5 feet in length, and 12 inches across. There, are 
also some old subterranean cor magazines with traces of basalt roof 


Schumacher published a drawing of a gravestone with a Greek inscription 











which, at the time, served as a doorpost in one of the Arab buildings." 
The inscription reads: Sépo. AvrioxleJalr@fv]. It translates: “Be of good 
courage, Antiochus. ? years old.”™ 

175 Nun, Kinnerel pp. +38. Brackets mise 





176 Nun, Kinneret p94 
7 the Association forthe 





D. Unman, “Sam.” Special Surveys Reports, Archi 
Archaeological Suvey of lsel, lal Antigen Authonty, Jerusalem (in H 
Uma, Golan 209 Se #203 
"78 Schumacher, “Dxcholan,” pp 
19 See Schumacher, “Dachola,”p. 
'W0 See Gregg and Ura, 








45, Schumacher, Jaulin, pp. 97 
Fie. 6; Schumacher, Jad, p. 98, Fig, 19. 
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In 1924, J. Barslavi visited the site and found another gravestone with a 
Greek inscription set in secondary use in one of the buildings in the Bedouin 
Village. Barslavi, who copied 








ie inscription, gave the author the copy 


which reads: edpotpt [K]\comizpa. It translates as: “May your lot be good, 








Cleopats 

‘We should point out that Braslavi reported the first letter of the name 
Cleopatra as a sigma. Perhaps the error was on the tombstone he inspected, 
though the error points to possible provision by the copyist of a Greek 
(C=sigma, rather than the K which we expect on the stone.!8 

In 1968, the village was surveyed by C. Epstein who found ceramic re 
mains from the Middle Bronze Age I, Middle Bronze Age II, Iron Age I, Iron 
Age Il, Byzantine, and Ottoman periods. '® 

In 1969, the site was surveyed again by the author and his staff. This 
survey determined that the area of the ancient site was about 15 dunams. It 
found shards from the different stages of the Roman and Arab periods as well 
those reported by Epstein.'® We were unsuccessful in locating the inscrip- 
tions copied by Schumacher and Barslavi, but we did identify in the aban: 
doned Syrian houses a large number of ancient building stones in secondary 
use, some of which were ashlars. We also found fragments of columns as 
well as Doric and Ionic capitals. As a result a 


























these finds, we suggested 
ching for remains of a Jewish public building from the rabbinic period 
which might turn out to be a synagogue," Since this survey, however, we 
have not had the opportunity to visit the village again. 

In 1978, S. Applebaum, B. Isaac, and Y. Landau published a C 
scription that was found in el-'Uyn a few years earlier.!*8 











k in. 





The inscription reads: 


Aya Ting 
ToiBupos wal 





Its translation is: “Good fortune! Isidoros and Domittianos, veterans from 
(the) praetorian guard in (the) sovereign land.”"* 





* Applebaum et al., associ 
ate iepod mpactiipiov with the Praefectus Praetorio Orientis at Con- 





181 See Gregg and Un 
'82 Epstein & Gu 
9D, Unman, “el.“Uyin.” Special Surveys Reports, Archive of the Association for the 

Archaeological Survey of Israel, Israel Antiguities Authority, Jerusalem (in Hebrew); 


Urman, List p. 26; Unman, Golan, . 209, Site #204 














"4 Urman, “Synagogue Sites” p. 13; Urman, “Hellenistic.” p. 467. 
185 See Applebaum, ease & Landa, pp. 134135, 
2 and Urman, Inscription #14, 





126 See previous note. See also G 
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stantinople, and suggest a fourth-century dating, perhaps “subsequent 10 
Constantius II's reunification of the empire in 350.” 

El-‘Uyn remains today a puzzling site. On the one hand, there are no 
significant remains to be seen above ground level; on the other hand, a place 
bearing the name el-'Uydin or “AyGn, thought to be in this area, is well-at 
tested in the primary literature (in contrast to the majority of sites in the 
Golan, which go unmentioned in literary sources). In the description of the 
territory of Canaan in Numbers 34:10-11, we read, “To the east you shall 
draw a line from Hazar-enen to Shepham; it shall run down from Shepham 
to Riblah east of Ain, continuing until it strikes the ridge east of the Sea of 
nereth” (New English Bible), The passage seems to point to the area of 
3 to the cliff that runs 























el-'Uydin, and its phrase about the “ridge” could ref 
south to north, from Kh. et-Tawafiq to Kafr Harib.'® 
In the rabbinic period, a settlement named “Iyyon is mentioned in the list 
of ‘forbidden towns" in the territory of Stsita (see Tos. Sheb. 4:10, Y 
Demai 2:1, 22d and the halakic inscription from Rehob).'"9 The existence 
of shards from the Roman and Byzantine periods at el-'Uydn, on the one 
hand, and the existence of archaeological items that might have belonged to 
a Jewish public building, alongside the inscriptions mentioning pagan resi 
dents in the village in these periods, on the other, strengthen the conclusion 
that the “Tyyon mentioned in the halakic list should be identified with the 
remains found in the village of el-'Uydin. On the basis of this identity and 
the architectural items found in our survey, the investigation of the site 
should be continued. Hopefully, discoveries will be made that will attest to 























1 Jewish community of the rabbinic period. 


DEMBAR (OR DEMBAR ‘IYYON) 
One of the “forbidden towns” in the territory of Sdsita'®® mentioned in the 
Tos, Sheb. 4:10,!" Y. Demai 2:1, 224," and in the halakic inscription in 
the mosaic floor of the Jewish public structure at Rehob,!9 

S. Klein, who wrote before the discovery of the Rehob inscription, pre- 
ferred the version of the name that appeared in the Yerushalmi manuscript, 








157 Applebaum, Isaae & L 
188 The existence of shards 
village is built supports the ident 
1H For further discussion of this st, see pp. 384-385 


au, p15, 
roma the Bronze and Iron Ages atthe tell upon which the 









190 See previous note 
191 In the manascrpts ofthe Tosefta, the name ofthe town appean 
see the elitons of Zackermandel and Liehermain 
192 fp the manssrips of the Yerushalmi, the mame 
198 tn the Rehob Incr 


in diferent forms, 
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- but he emended it to and st 





sted identifying the place 





with the Breik’ah mentioned by Schumacher 

‘Avi-Yonah followed Klein and emended the name to 
Baraq”) and followed the identifi 
Breik’ah.!% 

Whaat is interesting in Schumacher’s report on Breik'ah is that there is no 
description of any particularly im t that site. So it 
ars that Klein and Avi-Yonah based their conclusions on the similarity 

the Arabic name Breik’ah and Schumacher de- 
scribes the site thus: “Breik’ah—A small crumbled ruin on the western de: 
clivity of the Wadi Masadd. A few splendid old trees spring out of the ruins, 


(Ram 
jon of the site with Schumacher’s 








ssive antiquities 




















under which are some winter huts fallen into decay 

















In 1967, C. Epstein surveyed the region of the site and reported finding a 
ruin lying on a spur overlooking Wadi Masadd (at coordinates 2147. 
2374), At the top of the spur, Epstein and her team made out the remains 
Of buildings and a wall section, Southeast of the ruin, the surveyors found 


th 
‘The shards found at the site, according to Epstein's report were “from Middle 
Bronze Age Il, the Late Bronze Age, the Iron period (the Israelite), the 
Roman period, the Middle Ages, and the Ottoman period. In the pit 
sgraves—from the Middle Bronze Age 11"! 

In 1968, the author surveyed the site. This survey determined that the 





f an ancient cemetery with caves and pits carved into the rock. 











nuin’s area was about 15 dunams and that the cemetery covered at 





least 7 dunams. Remains of the ancient buildings are most impressive but 





n it is difficult to date the vari 
ation enclosing the site, It should be pointed 


without systematic archa 
ous buildin, he fortif 








‘out that in addition to the shards C. Epstein reported, we also found shards 
from the various phases of the Byzantine period.® As for the possibility of 
identifying the place as Dembar or Dembar “Iyyon, we must indicate that we 
col ins there that reveal either the origin or the re 








found no arch: 














Kei, Transjor 
196 See Avi-Yoush, 1p 188 
97 Schumacher, “Dicholan,” p. 257; Sch Jain, p11 
2 Epscin & Gutman, p. 
” Epscin & Gutman, p 2 
>. Usman, “Breik'ah Reports, Archive of the Association forthe 
Archaeological Survey of Isl, Israel Antiqoities Aathorty. Jerusalem (in Hebrew): D. 
Urman, “Breik’ah,” Reports of the Staff Officer in Charte of Archaeological Affairs in the 
Golan (from 1968-1972), Archive ofthe Israel Antiquities Authority, Jerusalem (in Hebrew) 
‘cman, List, p. 25; Uma, Golan, p. 208, Ste #202 


01 See previous not 
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ion of the site's inhabitants. Yet, itis possible that if systemati 
logical excavations were conducted at the site, such remains might be found. 
AAs was indicated above (not 


archa 





193), the version of the name appearing in 
the Rehob inscription discovered in 1974 is 7227 (Dembar). Nevertheless, 
Sussmann, who published the inscription, noted that it is possible that the 
reading should be (Dembar “Iyyon), because between the names 
and y" there is no conjunctive ‘” (waw) as there is before the other 




















place names in the inscription.” If Sussmann is correct, then the list of 





forbidden towns’ in the Sdsita territory contains only eight, not nine, 
towns as has been accepted by all the scholars who de: 
viously. And if this is so, we should stop searching for 
arately and jr» (‘Iyyon) separately 


with this list pre 
7 (Dembar) sep- 








Sussma 





n’s comment was published in 1974, but that did not prevent Z. 
identifying Dembar 
frai writes: 





afrai four years later from renewi 
and ‘lyyon separately. In refe 
the literature: 7 





the suggestion 
ing to Dembar, 





and on the basis of this erroneous version it was 





suggested to identify it with Breik’ah, northeast of Khushniyye 
According to the version of the inscription one should suggest el-Mobarah, 
about a kilometer north of Wadi es-Samekh and about 3 kilometers east of 
el-Harrath.”™5 

At the place su; 





sted by Safrai, we found no antiquities whatsoever. In 





‘Schumacher’ writings, however, we found reference to another site in the 
Golan bearing the name of Mébarah, which he describes as follows 
Mobarah—Extremely rocky and wild slopes on the northern bank of the 
Rukkid, near Kafr el-Ma. Some remains of ruins and caves are to be found 
re called Tiket el: 











in the basalt rocks boundin 
206 Regrettably, the site Schur 





g the plateau; they 





Harireh, icher describes is on the Syrian: 





Isracli cease-fire line and we were unable to visit it. Nevertheless, if one 
studies Schumacher, one will find that immediately after his description of 
Mébarah which is near Kafr el-Mi, he mentions an area then called Mébarat 
‘Aydin.2"7 And he writes, “Mobarat ‘AyGn—A district close to the precipice 





See Sussmann, “Beth Shean 
See Safa, St 
Here we should note that o the best of oar knowledge, no one has suggested 
identifying Breik’ah which is northeast of Khushaiyye with 7-3 £7. Had Safrai carefully 
read what Klein and Avi-Yonah had writen (se Klein, Transjordan, p37 and Avi-Yonah, 
levine, p- 138), he would have seen that both, in their footnotes, were referring to the 
other Breiah that appears in Schumacher, which was discussed above in this chapter, and 


otto the one northeast of Khasbaiyye 














MY See Schumacher, “Dich, 








cher, Jaulin, pp. 2 
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of the Wad? “Ayn, north of the same-named ruin.”2% It seems that 
‘Schumacher’s mention of Mabarat ‘Aydin and Sussmann’s version of the 
name found in the Rehob Inscription, together lead to the conclusion that 
we alluded to above, that one should cease seeking 7227 (Dembar) apart 
from yr (‘Iyyon).” It may also be that the location of jr2 7327, (Dembar 














Tyyon) was el-'Uyiin (see the section on el-"Uydn). 


EIN HARRAH (OR “EIN HADDAH) 


This name designates one of the “forbidden towns’ in the territory of 

Sésita,2"” mentioned in Tos, Sheb. 4:102!" Y, Demai 2:1, 224,2!? and the 

halakic inscription from Rehob.?!3 
Nowhere near the ruins of Sdsita 








1or in its district has the name ‘Ein 
Harrah been preserved. In the attempts by different researchers over the last 
hundred years to identify the site of ‘Ein Harrah or ‘Ein Hadi 
found no proposal with enough factual evidence to be worthy of discus 
sion.2 We can only conjecture that this site should be identified with one 
of those in which Jewish finds of the rabbinic period have been, ot will be, 
uncovered in the Sisita territory. At this stage, we are unable to point to 














any specific site. 


YA‘AROT (YA‘ARUT) 


Y 


name has not been 


rot Was one of the “forbidden towns’ in the territory of SOsita.2!5 Its 
in the area and therefore there is no certainty 
about its location. S. Klein suggested identifying it with Kh, el-‘Arais, a 














‘See previous note. At to understand how this fact escaped Z. Saftal 
and even Y. Sussmann, who also “sinned” in his attempts to locate the towns mentioned i the 
Tosefa the Yerushalmi andthe Rehob Inscription. Se, for example, hs suggestion for "Ein 
Harrah oe "Ein Haddsh- Sussmann, “Beth Shean p. 132. note 208, 
See Sussmann, "Beth-Shean.” p. 122 
210 Fog further discussion ofthese “forbiddes towns,” se 











np. 384.348, 
11 all manuscripts ofthe Tosefls, the name appears as RI~ 7 





212 ty the man 

213 In the Rehob Inscription, the form 
‘Beth, Shean." p. 122, note 204 

214 See Klein, Tranjordan,p. 373 S 
291; Sati Seilement . 16 

3 See Tos. Sheh. 4:10 (66, 4-6). Y. Demai 2:1, 224, and the halakic inscription 
oveted in the mosaic floor ofthe Jewish public building at Rehob, For futher discussion 
these "forbidden tows.” sce pp. 384-38 


rips of the Yerushaim, the mame appears as 202 and 














smann, “Beth-Shean.” p12, note 204; Ian, Golan 
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parently as a result of Schumacher's finds at this ruin.2"® Avi-Yonah fol 
lowed the lead of both Klein and Schumacher.” 

Unfortunately, because the location of Kh. el-"Arfis is near the cease-fire 
line between Israel and Syria, we have been prevented from surveying the 
site and so we must make do with Schumacher’s description of the site, 
which offers no a hint about the origin or religion of the site’s inhabitants 
in antiquity. He writes: 











Khurbet el-’Arlis—"The niins of the bride,” lies a li 
charge of the Rukkid into the Yarmik, on the steep margin of the high 
plateau of southern Jaulin. Today itis only a heap of ruins with a strong 
wall against the incline, which is a few layers in height and 3 feet thick 
Foundation walls 30 feet broad by a length of 13, 22, 25, and even 65 feet 
are found ranged one uy er on the highest places of the ruins 
Whilst other traces of the same extend as far as the plain and down the 





le way from the dis: 














slope. This was once & setled and important place, as is shown by its solid 
construction of large unhewn basalt blocks set together without mortar. 
There are also several bent angled embossments to be found here. On the 
slope, about 131 feet below the ruins, an excellent spring, the “Ain cl 
‘Arlis, flows down into the ravine and joins the “Ain el-Fejjeh below, 
which is overgrown with splendid fig trees, and which trickles down into 
the Rukkad.2"* 





HAMMAT GADER (EL-HAMMA, EL-HAMMEH) 





Hammat Gader lies in a valley north of the present bed of the Yarmuk River 
at coordinates 212-232. The valley is about 1500 m. long, about 500 m, 


‘wide, and its over-all area is about 750 dunams. The valley has a number of 





hot springs known by their Arabic names. Two of them, “Ein ¢j-Jarab and 
Ein Bolus flow alongside the hill of Tell el-Bani (or Tell el-Hammeh, that 
is, “the mound of the bath”) upon which the remains of a synagogue were 
uncovered (see below). Two additional springs, “Ein er-Rih and ‘Ein el 
m flow in the southern part of the valley. Near the 
i ancient baths have been uncovered. A 
macher attests is good for drinking,2!? 








Mille or Hammet Sei 








latter spring, remnants of ma 
fifth spring, the water of which Sch 
flows in the north-east comer of the valley and is called by the Arabs “Ein 
es-Sakhneh or ‘Ein Sa’lid el-Fir. 

‘Space does not allow me to detail the list of travelers and investigators 
who have visited the site from the days of Estori ha-Parhi until the first ex 
cavations in 1932. The essence of their remarks is devoted, of course, to the 











Klein, Transjordan, p37 
AvicYonah, Palestine,» 158 
Schumacher, “Dscholan.”p. 261; Schumacher, Jaulin, p18 





9 See Schumacher, “Dicholan,”p. 295: Schomacher,Jaulén,p. 151 
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description of the valley, the hot springs, and the baths. In the spring of 
1932, officials of the Department of Antiquities of the British Palestine 
Government became aware of the discovery of the remains of a mosaic at 
Tell el-Bini, and after a short check by these officials, an expedition under 
the auspices of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, led by E. L. Sukenik, 











‘Went out to excavate the site. The excavations concentrated on uncovering 
the structure in which the mosaic had been discovered, that is, the syna 
{ogue and its annexes, which covered an area of about 700 square me 
The expedition also cleaned the central part of the ancient theater that was 
found about 300 m, east of Tell el-Bani, and dug a number of exploratory 
trenches near the remains of the ancient bath at Hammet Selim.22° A. short 
time after the work of the Sukenik expedition, C. S, Fisher and N. Glueck 
conducted excavations at Tell el-Bini intended to examine the ancient strata 
in this tell. Their excavations showed strata of settlement there from Early 
Bronze Age F-IIl, but the site was uninhabited from this period until the late 
Roman or Byzantine period 

Because of the political and military events that took place in the region 
from the mid-1930's up to the Six Day War in 1967, there was a 36-year 























hiatus in the investigation of the site. In 1968, S. Tammari investigated the 
cient baths and cleared the ruins of the rubble of the various Arab struc: 
tures that filled them.22* During the years 1979-1982, Y. Hirschfeld and G. 
ts of the baths complex.229 In March 1982, G. 





Solar excavated large ps 
Foerster and P. Porat conducted further excavations in the area of the syna- 
yogue that Sukenik had uncovered. * 








In our discussion here we shall describe neither the theater—whose date 








of erection and patrons have yet to be clarified—nor the baths, for no Jewish 
finds whatever have as yet been discovered in them (according to the prelim: 
nary publications of Hirschfeld and Solar) We shall only point out that 
since neither the theater nor the baths are mentioned by Josephus, they were 


beginning of the second century 











probably 





t built prior to th 

With the construction of the baths in the course of the second century 
C.E,,26 a small settlement began to flourish alongside them and remained 
720 See Sukenik, "Hanmath-by-Gadara”; Sokenit, “el-Hammeh Sukenik, e-Hammeh 
Glucck, “el-Hammeh.” pp. 321-330; Glueck, 





221 Glueck, “Yarmik," pp, 22-2 
Palestine," pp. 137-140 
To the best 








fas not yet published the results of his 











ofthe many carly public 
see Hirschfeld, “Hammat Gader-1,"'p. 51 
report has yet toe published 

Gader-1." pp. 11-12; Foerster, “Hamm Gi 


ons that appeared following these ex 
Hinchfeld, “Homenat Gader2." . 3 





# Foerster, “Ham 


pal 





See above, note 2 
6 See Hirschfeld, “Hammat Gader-1.” p. SOS; Wirschfld, “Hammat Gader-2,"p. 565, 
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there for several centuries. The residents certainly provided services to 
baths’ many visitors. The remains of the town itself have 

cavated systematically and, to our regret, in the twentieth century, buildings 
isen on much of it. However, the 





ot yet been ex 








for various services to the bathers have 





rabbinic sources, on the one hand, and the remains of the synagogue at Tell 





el-Bani, on the other, make it clear th ¢ town's resi 





Jews were am 
dents and the visitors that frequented the baths 
Clear testimony to the existence of a Jew! 





community at Hamn 





Gader at the end of the second and the beginning of the third centuries a 


pears in B, Erubin 61a (parentheses mine 
It has been taught: Rabbi (Rabbi Judah the Prince) permitted the inbabi 
<Gadara) to go down to Hamethan (=Hammat Gade) but did 

G 


jon? Obviously, that the former did put up a partition 





tants of Gat 
not allow the inhabitants of Hamethan 
have been the re 
while the latter did not put up a barrie 
When R. Dimi came, he explained: The people 0 


Now what could 








Gader used to molest the 








people of Hamethan....Then why should Sabbath be different?—Because 
imoxieation is not uncommon on such a day....Rav Safra explained: Gader 
was a town that was built in the shape of a bow, Rav Dimi bar Hinena ex 


plained: ‘The former were the inhabitants of a large town (=Gadara) while 
the latter w 





re inhabitants of a small town (=Hammat Gader 


It seems that the existence of the baths, and, concomitantly, the hospitality 


of the loc 





Jews, drew many sages to Hammat Gader who, despite the pres 





ek relief for their illnesses. 





ence of Gentiles, came for relaxation or to sé 





Torah discussions and, among other things, de 





Apparently, they conduct 
termined the halakah for the local Jews. Thus, for example, in Y. Erubin 6, 


23e, we read 





R.Hanina and R. Jonathan went to Hammat Gader. They said: Let us wait 


until the Elders of the South come here 





And in Y. Qid. 3, 64d we find 


Rabbi Jonathan accompanied Rabbi Judah the Prince 10 Hammat Gader. 
had intercourse with a Jewish 
a bar Hanina, on bis way 


There, there were (a Gentil 











itl), the offspring is legitim 


Hammat Gader, eame to Express yout 











since there are disqualified (people hat one should not 





J Solar, in their excavations in the baths, found 
much instructive evidence of ified” there, Nevertheless, it 
that the Jews of Hammat Gader and the Jews who came as guests 
generally got along well with th 
evidence of the relationships that were formed there between Jews and 
Gentiles in Y, Abodah Zarah 45b: 


And indeed, Hirschfeld a 














non-Jews there. One can see instructive 
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If person bought utensils from a Gentile..as in this instance: Rav Ami 
Went up to Hammat Gader with Rabbi Judah the Patriarch and they borrowed 
from the house of Ossinus 








From the sections quoted above and from other places in rabbinic liter 
ture,2” itis clear that Jews lived at Hammat Gader and that sages visited the 
place from at least the mid-second century and throughout the third and 
fourth centuries C.E. When Sukenik excavated the remains of the synagogue 
atthe site, he dated its erection between the fourth century and the first half 
of the fifth century C.£.22* M, Avi-Yonah, who at the time wrote the 





Hammat Gader” entry in the Encyclopedia of Archaeological Excavations in 
the Holy Land,2® suggested on the basis of a comparison between the mo: 
saic of the Hammat Gader synagogue and that of the Hammath-Tiberias 





synagogue, to move the dating of the former to the middle of the sixt 
century C.E. at the earliest.2™ Yet in the brief excavations carried out in the 
building in March 1982 by G. Foerster and P. Porat, it became clear that 
beneath the level of the synagogue uncovered by Sukenik there are two 
earlier stages in the history of the synagogue that Foerster attributes to the 
third and fourth centuries C.E.2" It turns out, then, that we have 
archaeological evidence of a Jewish public complex from the third century 
up to the end of the Byzantine period. 

Since the synagogue complex, at 
discussed at length by its excavator and others, there is no reason 10 rep 
Il present the 


















ast in its last stage, has already been 
at 











its description here. But we sh 
the building, for Sukenik’s readings and interpretations have been emended 
by J. Naveh®™ and they contain material that illuminates the strong ties 
that remained between this site and Jewish communities in the Galilee and 
the Golan. 


scriptions. uncovered i 








7 See ¥. Shabbat 3, Sd: 4 Ta: 18, 16e; ¥ 
4b & dle; Ecclesiastes Rabbah S:10, 11 ete 

See Sukenik, “Hammath-by:Gadara,” . $9; Sukesik, “e-Hlammeh,”p. 170. 

229 Avi-Yonab, “Hammat Gader” pp. 469-473, 

330 Avi-Yonah, “Hammat Gade.” p. 

See Foerster, "Hammat Gader 


lh Zarah 2, 40a; 2, AO; Y. Terumo 














2; Foerster, “Hammat Gader: 





pp th pdt 
see his sick i this collection, vo. 1, pp. 87.94 
dara; Sukeaik,“e-Hammeh; Sukenik,el-Hammeh; 


And a 
"2 See Sukenik, “Hammath-by 
AvicYouah,“Hammat Gar.” pp. 
33 Naveh, Mosaic, pp. 54-64, Inscriptions #32.35. 
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Inscription #14 
This dedication inscription of ten lines in Aramaic was found in the mosaic 
floor of the nave (the middle hall) of the synagogue, within a wreath be- 
tween two lions. 

‘According to Sukenik the inscription reads as follows: 





which he translates: 


1, And remembered be for good 
2) Kyris Hoples, and Kyra 

3, Protone, and Kytis Sallustius 

44. his son-in-law, and Comes Phroros his son 

5. and Kyris Photios his son-in-law, and Kyris 

6. Haninah his son—they and their children— 

7. whose acts of chart int everywhere 

8. (and) who have given here five denarii 

9 (of) gold. May the King of the Universe bestow the blessing 
10, upon their work, Amen. Amen. Selah 










Naveh accepts Sukenik’s reading literally as written and only adds a few 
comparisons that were unknown in Sukenik’s day.25 

Inscription #22 

This dedication inscription in Aramaic of four lines was found in the mosaic 
floor of the nave, within the right part of a tabula ansata under the pair of 
ions and the wreath in which Inscription #1 was set. The inscriptio 
2.58 m. in length, is read by Sukenik thus: 











‘Sce Sukenik, “e-#fammeh” pp. 129-137, Inscription #E; Naveh, Morac, pp. S4-57, 
Inscription #32. 





See previous note, 
236 See Sukenik, “e-Hammed,” pp. 
Inscription #33, 





‘Ml; Naveh, Mosaic, pp. 57-60, 
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and he translates it as follows: 


And rlemembered be for] good Rab (sic!) Tan 
Hallipha, who has donated one tremissis; and remembered be for good 
Monikos of Sdsitha (2), the Sepphorite 

2. and [Kyros Paltricius, of (Ke)far “Agabyah, and Y6se, the son of 
Dositheus, of Capernaum, who have, all three, donated three scruples. May 
the King 

3. of the Unfiverse bestow the blessing upon their work, Amen! Amen! 
Selah! Peace! And remembered be for good Yadin...of.,.who has donated 
three (that is, 3 seruple 

4, and remembered be for good the peop 
theit cloths. May the King of the Universe besto 
work. Amen! Ament Selah! 


im the Levite, the sfon of 























f Arbela who have donated of 








blessing upon their 











In the first sentence Naveh emended Sukenik’s reading of “ner(on"-to 
“nabin” (=Halafa or Halfa), This name in its Greek form Akada is found in 
the Golan on a burial stone discovered in the village of Farj.27 It should be 
pointed out that forms of the name that originate in “h-l-f* root are c 

enough in the Jewish inscriptions on the Golan; in the Aramaic inscriptions 
the name % Muzra’at Kanaf and perhaps also in the inscription 























from Ghidriyye, In its Greek form, AXadu it appears in Inscription #3 from 
Quneitra, The Greek form AXag8a appears in Inscription #1 from Rafid, 
while the form Aadeos is found in Inscription #2 at Sdrman, The name 

















appears in Aramaic in Inscription #2 from Qisrin, 
In the continuation of the first line, N: 





ch suggests emending Sukenik’s 
” that is, 





reading of 








instead of “Monikos of SOsita (2) the Sepphorite,” Naveh suggests reading it 
the child of Sisifos the Sepphorite.” It is interesting to mention here that 
Sukenik indeed translated the name "772" as “the Sepphorite” but never- 
theless also raised the second possibility that the man was “a native of 
Saffreh in Jaulin."2 Saffireh is es-Sufeira (see Site #49 on the mi 

pp. 386-387 and the above discussion). Since the continuation of the 
inscription mentions donors from settlements near Hammat Gader such as 








Kfar ‘Aqabyah and Capernaum, I prefer Sukenik's second suggestion. 
nt of Kfar “Aqabyah (se 
f the inscript 


above), 


As already mentioned in our 





treatme 
second line 








Naveh suggests read 








0 of Far), and for the full details on this gravestone, see Gregg and 





rman, inscription #136 





38 sukenik, “el-Hammeh,” p. 
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[2)7” as Sukenik read it. There is 
nothing in this emendation that changes the translation or meaning of the 
inscription which, according to both Sukenik 
donor from Kfar “Agabyah. 

In the third line Sukenik strug 
words, "7 


nd Naveh, commemorates a 





led with the reading of the line’s last 
771," therefore he left spaces in the in- 








scription’s English translation. In his discussion of this section he wrote: 





This phrase bristles with difficulties. The rare biblical name 77%, and 
“all,” are equally unsatisfactory; the latter would have to be either 
Hebrew—yr#e—or Aramaic—12™ (the real name of the great second cen: 









is also meaningless, and it is no 





help to correct it 10 aime of RET or BE" is known, 


It is further remarkable thatthe d on of the coin should have been 








Teft out after non, though it might be meant to be understood from the fore 
Boing to be 272, I is therefore from sheer perplexity, and with all reserve 
that I suggest that the mosaic-maker may have jumbled the leters, and that 








the first three words should be r™ 
ourhood of the Sea 


posed to have been identical with 





A place called rm in the neigh 
Galilee is known from several passages. It is sup- 
13, the site of which we are enabled 








by the contexts in which it occurs to locate with certainty at Khirbet 
Kerak, at the southwestern comer of the Sea of Galilee, just above the issue 
of the Jordan.2)? 





About twenty years after Sukenik wrot 
the remains of a Jewish public structure complex at Khirbet Kerak 
Yerah), which he defined as a synagogue dated to the fourth or fifth century 


CE 





ese words, P. Bar-Adon uncovered 

















Naveh sug; 
n<o2>77K," that is, “the architect,” and in 
Sukenik read it, he follows Kutscher who reads “Dixox” or “Dxo2 


ests here, instead of 577%, to complete the word as 
ad of or Ro 








Between Sukenik’s speculation and that of Naveh the decision is difficult 





section is still in need of reconsideration. In any case, the settlement 


and th 
"kon OF 
ht in the Lake Kinneret basin near Hammat Gader and not in Juda 
In the fourth line Naveh reads *) 





as Kutscher and Naveh suggest), is to be 








that is, “the peo- 


ple of Arbela who have donated the cost of (2). 


® Sokenik, "el-Hammeh,” pp. 142-143, 
40 See Bar-Adoo, “B 
Applebaum, “Beth-Yera.” pp. 181-18 
241 Nave, Mosaic, p. $9, and the reer 
42 Naveh, Mosaic, p. 59. Naveb’s 





b-Verah” pp. S2-S4; Bar-Adon, “Synagogue.” p. 1S. See also 


ace to Ketscher appears then 
to Sukenik's but see his 








servations there 
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Inscription #248 


This Aramaic dedication inscription had four lines and was also found on the 
‘mosaic floor of the nave. It continues Inscription #2, and appears within the 
left part of the tabula ansata formed as a framework for the two inscriptions, 
The length of the inscription is 2.20 m. and it is read by Sukenik thus: 








And he translates it 


1. And remembered be for good Kyris Leontios and Kyra Kalonike, [who 
have donated...denarii in ho}nour of the synagogue 

2, May the King of the Universe bestow blessing upon his work. Amen. 
‘Amen. Selah, Peace. And remembered be for good one woman 

3, Anatolia, (who has donate]d one denarius in honour of 

May the King of the Universe bestow blessing upon her work 
4. Amen. Amen. [Selah]. Peace. And remembered be for good the wakeful 
who have donated one ér{em)issis 








synagogue. 





This inscription is important because it is the only published inscription 
found in situ in an ancient Jewish public structure in Palestine U 





it specifi 
cally states that the structure served ve! Another inscription 
7 that is to say, “in honour of the syna- 





with expression 
ie,” was found on a fragment of a stone column which is reported to 
fe been found at Beth Govrin2 but even if the origin of the column 
nent is Beth Govrin, it was not found in situ. My teacher and friend J 
Naveh taught me years ago that itis possible that the term ‘synagogu 









also 
appeared in “Bin 


Gedi, but to this day the inscriptio 


n inscription uncovered at the public Jewish structure 








remains unpublished and we know 
g of its details. 
Naveh argues that the name Anatolia, which appears at the beginning of 
the third line, is to be explained as an adjective and not as a private 
and that the words “Tr%% ane 77” he suggests, then, be translated 









teous woman." 





‘See Sukeni, “l-Hamm 
Inscription #34, 
#4 See Urman, “Beth Guvrin.” pp. 15 
45 See Naveh, “Aramaic and Hebrew 
#6 See Naveh, Mozaic,p. 6 


Pp. 143-145, lnscription Ml; Naveh, Mosaic, pp. 60- 





2 and the adit 





nal bibliography there 
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Inscription #27 


This inscription was found in the northern panel of the mosaic floor of the 
nave surrounded by a frame of a tabul a, its length 1 
height 0.35 m. The inscription was written in Aramaic and in Sukenik’s 
opinion its letters were set in the mosaic by a different craftsman than the 
‘one who worked on the leters of the three previous inscriptions.2"* The in- 





m, and its 








scription contains five lines which Sukenik reads: 





and translates it 


1. [And remembered for] good be Ada the son of Tah 
2. [the son of Monijkos, who has contributed one iremissis, and YOse 

3. the son of Qarosah(?) and Monikos, who have contributed [one}- half 
4. denarius towards this mosai}e. May theirs be 

5. the blessing. Amfen Selah. Peace 








Naveh’s reading of the first three 
different version from that of Sukenik: 


es of the inscription presents a slightly 





and translates it 


I. [And remembered be for] good Ada, the son of Tanbdm 
2. [and his} child, who has contributed one tremissis, and Y6se, 
3. [the son of] Qrw’h and his child, who has contributed one-half des 





Fragments of Inscription #5 
Fragments of a dedication inscription in Greek were found engraved on a 
marble panel within a chancel screen of the synagogue. The fragments were 
found during the excavation scattered in the region of the apse, and the in 
scription is difficult to complete. Sukenik describes the fragments and the 
remains of the inscription that is on them: 





247 See Sukeaik, “e-Hammeb,” pp. 145-14 
Inscription #35, 
248 See Sukenik, “e-Hammeh.”p. 145, 





Inscription aIV; Naveh, Mosaic, pp. 6264, 
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Three consecutive fragments (PI. XIIb) from a slab which was ornamented 


with a wreath enclosing a shell (or rosette) and inscribed with Greck writ 





ing, were found. Their preserved length is 46 cm., height 25 em., and 
the following leters: OCTLAPHTOPIOT 





thickness 5.5 cm. They preserve 











which is perhaps to be restored e.g. as vids Mapnyopiow, that is, X. the 
son of Paregorios. The name Tapnyipios (ef. "2, name of an Amor 

Yer. Ter. 474), which is equivalent to the Hebrew, o723, jars, 272, 2700, ele, 
‘occurs a number of times els Apparently an: 





‘other son of Paregorios is a slab, (30 
cem. by 14 em. by 3.5 cm), the legend of which may perhaps be restored 








as: Y vids Tapnlyopiov xai x6v (7). A smaller fragment (16 em. by 19 cm. 
by 45 em.) whose left edge is thinned so as to fit into a vertical groove in 
a pillar, fs inscribed x Still another (11 em, by 16 em, 4.5 cm.) 





bears the letters ov (at). Ot 
from which it is impossible 





fragments preserved only a few letters, 





It should be pointed out that in the area between the theater and “Ein er-Rih, 
1 fragment of another chancel tablet was discovered made of marble which 
tablet fr 


Iso have belonged originally to the chancel of the synagogue, This 
ment, published by M. Avi-Yonah, is the upper part of the tablet 
whose original measurements seem to have been: length—1.00 m 
height—0.84 m., and thickness—4 cm2° The tablet was decorated with a 











ath with a seven-branched menorah within it, 
tion a small find made by Sukenik in his excavation 
of the synagogue. This find is a signet ring with an engraved bezel, a draw: 
or published 25! About it he wrote only, *...(it) ev 
{dently served as a signet, on whose bezel are d 
other a nt."222 Tt is hard to know if the ring be- 
longed to a Jew, even though Sukenik found 


lovely relief of a wn 
Finally, let us m 














ing of which the excav 








eply incised one above the 





le, a ion, and a se 








her ring in the synagogue 
which undoubtedly was a Christian's—for upon it appears the Christian leg 
end: Xe (that is, Xptor) BoriO(eh ‘Avdpéq, that is, “O Christ, help 
Andrew."25 Even so, we can suggest that the ring belonged to a Jew, be 
cause we found on it an interesting combination of three living things most 
widespread in the decorations of the Jewish public buildings in the Golan of 
the rabbinic period. Can it be that this triple co 
the order in which they appear from top to bottom may hold an artistic idea 
which reflects the world of living things? Each domain is represented by a 
rds; the lion—king of the beasts on 

















nbination on one ring and. 





ruling animal: the eagle—king of the 








249 Sukenik, “el-Hammeh.” pp. 148-149, See also Roth 
1324133 

20 avi-Yonah, “Remains.” pp. 17-19, and see especially p.17, Fig A. 

351 See Sukenik,“el-Hammeh,”p. 160, Fig. 24 

252 Sukenik, “el-Hammeh,” p. 161 

3 Sukeaik, “el Hammeh,” pp, 160-161, Fig.23. 


soa, Greet Inscriptions pp. 
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th; the serpent—here representin 
those that live in the oceans. 
To conclude our discussion of Hammat Gader, we shall only note that 





the subterranean living creatures or 


the archaeological investigation of this important and interesting site is not 
complete, In the future, it behooves us to continue to clarify fully the plans 
of the stages that Foerster and Porat uncovered beneath the synagogue which 





Sukenik had revealed. It is also fitin 





to excavate in the areas between Tell 
el-Bani and the Roman theater, and between Tell el-Bani and the baths com 
plex, with the purpose of uncovering the remains of houses of the town's 
residents—where we look forward to further Jewish finds. 








THE GOLAN JEWISH PUBLIC STRUCTURES: 
TYPOLOGY AND CHRONOLOGY 








In my preface to this article, I observed that the archaeology of the Jewish 
communities in the Golan Heights region is still in its infancy. The re- 
mains have just begun to undergo study and so it would be an error to at 
tempt to summarize their implications, Nevertheless, Z. Ma'oz has rushed 
to do so in his recently written essay, “Golan,” in both editions of The New 
Encyclopedia of Archaeological Excavations in the Holy Land.’ The 
English-language essay provides a good example of the problems caused by 
our current lack of knowledge about the Golan, for he has presented an 
incomplete, erroneous, and distorted picture of the Jewish settlement in the 
Golan during the second-temple and rabbinic periods. In addition, he has 
proposed a typological and chronological scheme for the Jewish public 
structures uncovered in the region. His scheme, like his picture of Jewish 
settlement, presents an inaccurate portrait. But before we discuss the 
shortcomings of Ma‘oz’s scheme, we must first analyze his presentation of 
Jewish settlement in the Golan, for this distorted picture serves as the basis 














for his proposed typological sc 

In his survey of Golan history from the Hellenistic period till the time of 
the Great Rebellion against the Romans (which Ma‘oz labels ‘Early 
Roman’) in light of the archaeological findings, Ma‘oz mentions the n 
of Judah the Maccabee only once; there is no hint of a single Jewish settle 
‘ment or community in the Golan during the entire period from the time of 
Judah Maccabee until the Great Rebellion in 66/67.2 By contrast, Ma‘oz 
writes extensively about the Itureans who dwelt in the northem Golan, in 
his opinion, from the early second century B.C.E. up to the last days of the 
Byzantine period! This picture is based upon excavations that “have been 
conducted on a limited scale at only three Iturean sites in the 
Horvat Zemel, Horvat Namra, and Bab el-Hawa.”? In comparison, Ma‘oz 
treats the Jewish archaeological finds that were found at sites in the northern 
Golan—for example, at the same Bab el-Hawa, as well as other sites from 
the second-temple and rabbinic periods, such as Sdrmiin and Quneitra—as if 
























Solan 








they had never existed. He deals neither with the Jewish communities on the 








T See Ma’er. 
2 See Ma‘oz, “Golan 
3 See Ma‘ex, “Go 
is from Ma’or, “Golan 





an" and Ma‘oz, “Golan—2. 
; Ma‘or, “Golan—2," pp. $34 
; Ma‘or. “Golan—2," pp. 535-536. The quotation 
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Golan from the days of the conquests of Alexander Jannaeus, through the 
days of his heirs, nor even in the days of Herod's heirs such as Philip and 
ippa IL 
In his treatment of the period he designates the “Early Roman’ (66 B.C.E. 
to 67 CE.), Ma‘oz writes: “Sherds from 143 sites throughout the Golan in- 








dicate the magnitude of the settlement in the Early Roman period; many ad 
ditional sites from the Byzantine period were probably settled in the Early 
Roman period as well, bu their remains have disappeared beneath the 

the “143 sites,” he bases his 
a and 





sive construction of later periods.” But desy 








description of this period primarily upon the excavations at Gam: 
Mazra’at Kanaf, Even then, he fails to 1 
munities, except for a brief mention of the 





jon that they are Jewish com- 








xistence of a synagogue at 
Gamala. In continuing his discussion of the Early Roman Period, under the 
heading of “The Aftermath of the First Revolt Against Rome in the Jewish 
Settlements in the Golan,” Ma‘o 
tlements in the Golan before the Great Rebellion, but then —immediately 








first reveals that there were Jewish set 








after the heading—he manages to massacre nearly all of them, with the help 





The 
conquest by the Romans 
resettled. A similar picture emerges from the excavations at Horvat 


excavations at Gamala confirmed thatthe site was abandoned after its 


" 








ssacre of all is inhabitants, never to be 





Kanaf—the occupation level from the first century C8 precedes a hiatus of 
two or three centuries in the site's occupation, The Kanaf villagers. proba- 





by sought refuge at nearby Gamala and met thei fate there, Excavations of 
the synagogues at “En Nashut’, Qasrin, and Dibiyye also testify to an ar. 











lasting from the late first to the early fourth centuries 





CE. Moreover, there is almost no mention of places in the Golan in the 
Mishnah of the Talmud. It would seem, fe, that its Jewish popula 
ed in the First Revolt, following 

te halt—of Jewish set 











Which there was a drastic decline 







be discerned in re 
of Yavneh; “And the 
and the people of the 
to city and none shall pity 
them..." (Mishnah Sot, 9:16). Moreover, the Roman authorities may have 
forbidden the renewal of Jewish settlement in the rebellious Golan, as they 
did in the area of Jerusalem, with the prohibition remaining in effect until 
the beginning of the Byzantine period. A similar pattern of destruction 
followed by a palpable gap in Jewish presence, has been detected in other 
districts that took part in the revolt, such as Peraea and Narbata. The disap: 
pearance of the Jewish population of the villages in the territory of Sussita 
(Hippos), mentioned in the Baraita di-tehumin, may also be linked to the 
aftermath of the First Revolt. The remains identified by the archaeological 
survey ig on that list, such as Khisfin, Nov, and 


tlement in the region. An echo of this catastr 
demption homily dating 10 the time of the 
Galilee 

border [ 











be destroyed and the C 


the Galilee) shall wander from city 





























m Ma‘o2,“G 








7.536 
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Kefar Haruy, among others, did not inclade sy 
Christian occupation in the Byzantine period. 


agogues—only evidence of 














It is difficult to imagine a more mistaken picture of the Jewish settlement in 
the Golan following the Great Revolt than the one Ma‘oz sketches above. I 
will not take the time to correct all his errors, but shall only indicate some 
of them in brief. 

(A) It is not true that Jewish settlements in the Golan are not mentioned 
in the Mishnah and in the Talmud. Many of them are explicitly mentioned 
by name, while other appears as part of t sages who were identi 
fied with specific Golan vill 

(B) Ma‘oz completely misunderstands the aggadah preserved in Mishnah 
Sotah 9:15 (mistakenly cited as 16). In fact, the homily speaks of the future 
which will come “with the footprints of the Messiah”—a time which is also 
the son of David comes.” This 

















referred to as “in the generation wh 








homily does not reflect a historic situation from the past or present, but 
rather what will be when the Messiah comes. And even if we for a moment 
jde the Messiah and the problems of the use of the term Gavlan (}22) 








sment are that in the Galilee 





in this homily, the implications of Ma‘oz's 
as well as in the Golan no Jewish settlements remained after the Great 
Revolt! 

(C) Josephus makes it clear that only one of the three Golan settlements 
he claims to have fortified participated in the Revolt—Gamala, The other 
two, Sogane and Seleucia, finally decided not to fight and so were spared 
Gamala’s fate (War IV § 4). Ga 
t majority of the Jewish settlements in the Golan were 





a, indeed, was laid waste and not 








resettled, but the gr 
‘not harmed; they remained under the protection and rule of Agrippa Il. Could 
it be true that the Romans decreed “no Jewish resettlement in the 
Golan...and the prohibition did not lose effect until the start of the 
Byzantine period”? If so, we would expect to find some recollection of so 
harsh a decree in the writings of Josephus and/or the Church Fathers. 

(D) No Christian finds have as yet been found in Nov (=Nob or Nab). 














Furthermore, with only one exception, none of the sites identified with the 
list of “the forbidden towns in the territory of Sdsita” (not in Baraita di 
ble 


here), have undergone extensive archaeological excavations.’ So it is pre- 


tehumtin—a term which Ma‘oz borrowed from others and is inappli 





"The quotation is from Ma’or, "Golan—2,” p. $36 
§ Soe ¥. Sotah 9, 3b; B. Stah 49a‘; B, Sa. 97 Shr ha-Shiim Rablah 2,13; Pesikta 
de R. Kahana 51,2; Pesikia Rabati 15, 7S, Devekh Eretz Zata 10, $93; Seder Eliahu Zata 
ioe ofthis homily sod the question ofits date, see Urman, 








16. For a more extensive ds 
Golan, pp. 1618 





The exception is Khisin, where some small excavations have been conducted. 
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‘mature to declare that they contain no remains of structures that Ma‘oz calls 
“synagogues,” that is, public Jewish buildings, 

Before Ma‘or gets to the Byzantine period, he addresses the situation dur 
ing the Middle and Late Roman Periods (67-365 C.E.). His discussion of 
these 300 years opens with this inaccurate statement: “As the surveys have 
produced almost no pottery from the Middle and Late Roman periods, in. 
formation about the sett e."* This statement is 
simply false; shards and coins from this period have been found at over 150 
surveys and excavations (including those of Ma'oz!). 
e above sentence, Ma‘oz writes, “The excavations at Qasrin and 














it pattern then is vagi 











sites in th 
Follow 








Dibiyye exposed occupation levels from the fourth century C.E." He 
diately proceeds to deal with Roman Sisita and Banils, From there, through 
a lengthy discussion of Roman roads in the Golan, he goes on to deal with 
the Golan of the “Byzantine period (365-636 C.E.).” Thus 300 years slip by 
nd no 









for which he mentions almost no settlements in the Golan in general 





Jewish communities in particular. The sages of the Yavnean period residing 
in the Golan and those visiting its Jewish communities fail to receive a 
mention. The events of the Bar Kokhba Revolt and its results, the 
ion of Rabbi Judah 











generation of Usha, the sages of Bethsaida, the gener 
the Prince and R. Bliezer ha-Qappar, the academy at Dabdra, and the sages of 
Qlsrin—none are worthy of attention. Apparently, they potentially disturb 
and undermine the conclusion towards which he is striving, namely, that 





synagogues did not appear in the Golan before the fifth and sixth centuries 
CE 


‘When he reaches the Byzantine period, Ma‘oz writes: 
The archaeological data from the Byzantine period has made it possible for 
the first time to determine the ethnic and religious identity of the popala: 








tion of the Golan. Public buildings, such as synagogues and churches, 
inscriptions in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek, and anistic and religious sym: 


bols, such as seven-branched candelabra and crosses, provide clear guide 








lines to the ethno-religiows map of the Golan in this period.? 


Ma‘oz apparently knows how to identify the continuity of the existence of 
the Itureans in the northern Golan from the Hellenistic through the last 
stages of the Byzantine period through the evidence of shards," but do not 
statues and dozens of Greek pagan inscriptions found at sites throughout the 





Golan indicate these peoples’ existence in the region during these periods? 
Could none of the dozens of Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek inscriptions, and 





dozens of menorah decorations have appeared before the Byzantine period? 





¥ ha‘oe, “Golan—I,”p. 28; The quotation is from Maz, “Golan—2;"p. $36, 
9 Ma‘or, "Golan—I,” p. 290; The quotition is from Ma‘or, “Golan—2,” p. S38 
(emphasis min 
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According to M 
tlement in the Gi 





‘02, “the main impetus for the renewal of Jewish set- 
after it was interrupted in the Middle Roman pe- 








riod—was provided by migration from the Galilee during the fourth century 
C.E,""! The problem with this statement is that Ma‘oz fails to explain what 





happened in Galilee in the fourth century that led to this wave of migration, 
Nor does he explain why the destruction of the Jewish settlements in Judea 
after the Bar Kokhba Revolt in the second century C.E. produced no 


migration into the Golan, but an unknown event in the 














ourth century did? 


‘After Ma‘oz establishes the renewal of Jewish settlement on the Golan, 





he turns to explicate his typological and chronological scheme. He bases his 
¢ on the synagogues, that is, the Jewish public buildings that have 








schen 








been discovered there. This is what he writes: 





‘Synagogues, Surveys carried out in the western part of the central Golan 
(the Lower Golan) identified remains of seventeen synagogues; at eight 











other sites, architectural fragments were found from synagogues whose cx 
act locations are unknown"? Four 
Horvat Kanaf, “En Nashut, Q 
‘was generally the only public building in the typical Jewish village in the 
Golan." It-was built on the best site available, which, given the topo: 








hose synagogues have been exca- 
rin, and Dabiyye.'* The synagogue 









TY dem, bi. 
12 Ma'or, "Golan—I," pp. 290-291; The quotation is from Ma‘or, “Golan—2." p. 539. 
13 Wis clear that Mi 

earlier chapters of this ar 


‘numbers are erroncous and misleading. Any one who reads the 
synagogue” buildings. But Ma’or"s count i ever increasing. He beyan his c0 





Je will find, in the 











synagogue buildings in the Golan with oly eight in 1981 (See Ma’or, “Excavations,” p. 101), 
Now, in 1993, he counts sevenicen, andi appears, then, that he needs only another twelve 
year to reach the nuraber known today 





Here we should clarify that our sharp criticism in this essay is intended frst and foremost 
to warm against the uneritical use that a ramber ofthe important figures in ancient synagogue 
research have ma the past twelve years of Ma‘or's material 

Conclusions. See, for example, the atcles of E. M. Me 

(Meyers, “Curent State"; Foerster, “Ar, Y, Tat 
article headed “The Byzantine Setting a 

















in Levine, SLA 














influence on Ancient Synagogues” (Teal 








‘Synagogues.” pp. 147-157), i somewhat more careful in depending upon Ma‘ox—see p. 
154, note 2 aswell as his comments in hs article in this collection (vo, 1, pp. 70°86). 
+ What happened to the exeavations of Sukenik and Foerster at the synagogue in 


it of 





Hammat Gader? Here Ma‘or can argue that one shoold not see Hammat Gader as p 
the Lower Golan. But whit happened to . Getman's exca 
building at Gamala? This of course doesnot helong tothe homogeneous all-Byzantine pictare 
Which Ma’or wishes 10 present to us. But to where have the excavations of Kohl an 
Wateinger at Kh ed-Ditieh and Umm el-Qanitir disappeared? These apparently are 
tinworthy of mention as excavations eventhough later on he incorp 
digs ito is eatment ofthe synagogues when they soit the picture e is cresting 
15 Since the archaeological investigation of the remains of the Jewish comms 
Golan is sill nite infancy it ssl too cary to decide with certainy thatthe syaagogve was 
the only public building in "the typical Jewish village in the Golan” Ma'o2 himself admits t 
the possbility, when he writes aboot the Jewish remains discovered at Yahidiyye and at 
Dablira, ackeowledging that st these re at least two differet public Jewish 
buildings, See Ma‘az, "Golan—1", pp. 296-298: Ma'er, “Golan—2.” p. 544 





ions of the Jewish public 

















jes im the 














rs 
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graphical and climatic conditions of the Golan, was not necessarily the 
highest or most central point in the village. Rather, it was the highest 


ppoint on a slope or somewhere neat a 











spring. The Golan synagogues con- 
stitute a regional architectural group, sharing certain common features 
basalt ashlar masonry, thick (08-1 m) dry-stone walls, a single entrance 
in an ornamental facade, columns and stone architraves, an internal divi 
sion by two rows of columns, and gabled roofs made of tiles laid on 
wooden trusses, At the soups of buildings, the 
work of different masons’ “schools,” can be discerned, each with its dis 
tinctive plan, elevation, and carved decorations, The differences between 
these schools may be attributable in part 10 the date of construction (Fifth 
as opposed to sixth century Ck), but also to the di 

straints on the builders 











same time, different sub 











Ma’oz goes on to detail the division of the Golan ‘synag 
schools.’ He describes the first in the following manner:!6 


gue’ into three 





The Chorazin.“En Nashut “Schoo!” includes the synagogues at Chorazin, 
Khisbet Shura, and Khirbet Tuba west ofthe Jordan, and ‘En Nashut, Kh, ed 
Dikkeh, Rafid, Kh. Khawkha, Horvat Bet Lavi (Wakhsharil), and Khirbet 
Zumeimira in the Golan, These synagogues have richly decorated facades, 
and the gables are surrounded by convex friczes with floral scrolls in relief 
and decorated cornices. The facade is pierced by windows whose frames are 














carved with a gable with colonnettes, and sometimes also with conches and 
animal relies, The outer walls are decorated with pilasters crowned by di 
agonal Tonic capitals. The columns in the synagogue hall stand on 
pedestals: the lower order of columns has Doric or Tonic capitals and the 
‘upper story has Corinthian capitals (or sometimes Dorie columns without 
bases), The architraves resting on the columns are of the “En Nashut 











type"? an abundance of sculpture in relief, with subjects taken from the 
world of flora and fauna. Miniature animals carved in relief on architectural 
elements, such as capitals and parts of windows, are very common, 

Based on the excavations at ‘En Nashut and on some specific architectural 


details, the date of this group has been assigned to the mid-fifth century CE 
The second “school” Ma‘oz describes as follows: 


The Kanaf “School” includes the synagogues at Horvat Kanaf, Deit ‘Aziz, 
and probably also Taiybeh. This school lacks the ornate decoration of the 

decoration there is in its generally simple style is 
ed mainly on the outer facade, usually around the portal, The 
columns in the prayer hall have no pedestals and their capitals are Doric 
(Deir “Aziz, Horvat Kanaf) or schematic lonic (Taiybeh). Based on the 








preceding scho 











6 Maver, "Golan—I.” p. 291; The quotation is from Ma'oz, “Golan 





"7 Here we must direct the readee’s attention once again to Maou's imaginative ability 
reconstruct large structures out of afew remains, How many architrave fragments did he 
Find in his “Ein Nashdt excavations? Can two architrave fragments on which ‘Abun bar 
Youe" is incised indeed be wonhy of having a ‘type’ named after them? And this in 
‘comparison with the rich find at Chorazi that he includes inthe “ichoo” under discussion 
here? 
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Kanaf excavations. the school has been dated to the 


ginning of the sixth 





The third “school” is that of Qisrin or Qasrin, and includes the structures at 
Qisrin, ‘Asiliyye, Kh. Qusbiyye, and Yahddiyye. According to Ma‘oz 





ted on the outer entrance. All 


The decoration in these building 
Cf them have the same type of frame aro 
frieze merges at the bottom of the doorposts with a kind of engaged pillar 
fon an Attic base, and the cor 

Within the hall the plan is uniform—two rows 















cis decorated with an egg-and-dart motif 
solumns stand on Attic 





bases.2° The columns have Ionic capitals whose design is specific to this 
school, No stone architraves were found in the synagogues in this sub: 
group. 


Based on the Qisrin excavations, Ma‘oz dates this ‘schoo!’ to the beginning 
of the 6th century C.E, In his opinion, “Its architectural style is not a local 
development but a new fashion 


that originated in western Palestine 





Jaration, Ma‘oz concludes his dis: 
\ddition 


although he brings no evidence for this 





cussion on the typological/chronological scheme by observing, “In 








lecting these well-defined architectural “schools,” synagogues in the 
Golan exhibit a distinctive architectural design within the general " 
style, such as those at Umm el-Qanitir, Salabeh, and Dabiyye. 

















The typological scheme that Ma‘oz. proposes is not as solidly based as he 





presents it, Many of the structures upon which he builds his typological 








been excavated; Ul 





framework have not yet jr exact plan remains unknown, 
‘and their architectural details have not yet been uncovered. Even in buildi 





that have been excavated, Ma’oz presents the reader only with the finds that 
fit his suggested building scheme. As I noted above, Ma‘oz ignores the ar 
chitrave from the Qistin structure (see my discussion of Qisrin, including 
the notes). 

In the “Chorazin-En Nashut School,” Ma‘oz includes buildings from 


sites in the Galilee, and when he sums up his discussion of the “Qasrin 





School,” he concludes that this type was “a new fashion that originated in 


western Palestine.” The question is, then, whether it is possible to distin 








18 Ma‘or, “Golan The quotation is from Ma‘oz, “Golan—2," p. $39. 
19 Na'oe, “Golan—I:" p. 291; The quotation is from Ma‘or, ~Golan—2." p. $39. 
20 Here we rust note that Ma‘oe exaggerates. Whence does he kow that “the plane is 
tuniform—two rows of columas stand om Attic bases"? Afterall, except for the stractore 








eavated at Osta, th uctures at ‘Asliyye, Kh. Quubiyye, and Yahidyye that a 





seen on the surface have not been excavated yet, ad there is 
Knowing ther plan and the 
21 fn thre of the four buildings Ma'o2 inclades in 
yet take 
Ftructure at Qin parts and fragments of an architrve were discovered and on one of them 
Inscription discussion ofthe ‘ain 
Ma‘oa, "Golan—I," p. 2 9 














is sub-group excavations have not 








is the reader astray since in the excavations of the 





found—sce above. in mains uncovered 


P 
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guish a ‘Golan type’ among the Jewish public buildings in Palestine and 
Syria? According to the “common features” Ma‘oz attributes to the Golan 





structures—"basalt ashlar masonry, thick (0.8-1 m) dry-stone wall, a single 
centrance"—it is possible to include in this group not only buildings from 
the easter parts of the Galilee but also structures in the Lower Galilee and 
the Issachar Heights. Rather than setting forth a distinctive Golan style, 
Ma‘oz has instead delineated characteristics that 








jentify these structures as 
+ regional pattern. 

a dozen years ago, A. Kloner set out a regio 
scheme of the ancient synag 





I-typological 
ygues in Israel and explored the possible link 
c and a chronological one He wisely included 
the little material known at the time about the structures in the Golan 
within the “Galilean Synagogues’ complex. In his conclusion concerning 
all the regions of Palestine, he wrote: “At the present stage of investigation 
the most fruitful method sees ich building indi: 
vidually. Similar characteristics are shared by buildings in the same or 
al distinction between the 





ages between such a schen 














5 to be an examination of 








neighboring r 
various regional types. 

Despite this observation, we can see that Ma‘oz's scheme essentially 
puts the cart before the horse. He defines a ‘Golan type" and divides it typo: 


ions, but there is no chronolog 











logically and chronologically before most of the Golan sites have undergone 
‘complete and systematic excavations. And in Ma‘oz's scheme, the cart lacks 
wheels, for as we noted above, the ‘wheels’ of Ma'oz’s a 
ten unfounded. This is particularly true for the sites of Dabiyye, “Ein 
Nashot, Mazra’at Kanaf, and Qisrin, as I demonstrated in my discussie 





signed dates are of 








ns of 
those sites 





Ma‘oz is not alone in his mist of Jewish 
settlements and public structures in the Golan region.» In L. I. Levine's es: 


say on “Synagogues” in the Hebrew edition of The New Encyclopedia of 





Archaeological Excavations in the Holy Land?” Levine ‘updates’ the state 
of research on the synagogues in the Golan from the 1970's to the begin. 
ning of the 1990's. He writes: 


3 See Kloner, “Synagogues,” pp. 11-18 

24 Kloner, “Synagogues.” pp. 12-15, 

5 Klone, “Synagogues.” p. 18 

Here I should note that in Ma'or's discussion ofthe “Echools” he sees in the Jewish 
public buildings in the Golan, he wrote a section titled “Location of the Entrance and the 
Direction of Prayer’—see Ma'oz, “Golan—1," p. 291; Ma'oz, "Golan—2.” p. 539. This 
section is based upon imaginary data of locations of Torah arks for which no traces have 
been found. (I commented on this above in the sections on the relevant sites—it isnot worth 
discussing further here) 

See Levine, “Research,” pp. 258-261 
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The Golan. Since the end of the nineteenth century three synagogues were 
known in the Golan—at Kh. ed-Dikkeh, at Horvat Kanaf, and at Umm el: 
Qunitir, whereas since the Six Day War the remains of six additional 
synagogues have been discovered here—at Qasrin, “Ein Nashot, Deit “Aztz 
Kh. Zumiimira’, “Asdliyye, and Dabiyye—as well as other evidence 
(symbols, inscriptions) of the existence of other synagogues. These struc 

e built of local basalt stone; the exterior face of their walls are 
made of ashlar stones, aad the interior—of planed stones. The thickness of 
their walls run from 0.80 to | meter; they are of dey-wall construction, Le 
without mortar; and are strengthened by a fill of dirt or small stones. All 
hhad a magnificent facade with a Syrian gable and a decorated entrance 
These structures generally had a single entrance (except the synagogue at 
ed-Dikkeh, which had three entrances), and a few had porticos in thei fa 
cade. The interior of these buildings was uniform, generally: two rows of 
columns (except for the Umm el-Qunitir synagogue which had three rows 
‘of columns), the floors were made of slabs of stone or clay, and in a few of 
them, such as the synagogue at Qasin, in the second stage of its existence 
they were decorated with mosaics. With the exception of the synagogue at 
in Nash6t, the columns had no pedestals, and in all of the structures, in 
side the room along its four sides, there were two rows of benches, A base 
for the Holy Ark was found in the synagogues at Qasrin and “Ein Nashot. 
The orientation of the entrance in these structures is not uniform: in four of 
them the entrance faces west, in one-north, and in four, south. Among the 
‘most widespread motifs in their omamentation are the eagle, the lion, the 
fish, grapevines, and the double meander ?* 





























The picture that Levine sketches for the reader is not only wanting, in error, 
and misleading, but apparently is intended to belittle the significance of the 
remains of the Jewish settlement in the Golan for the study of the Jewish 
people during the second-temple and rabbinic period in general, and for the 
investigation of Jewish public buildings in particular. Is it really true that 
from the end of the nineteenth century till the Six Day War only three 
synagogue sites were known in the Golan? Or indeed, that from the Six Day 
War until the beginning of the 1990's, the remains of only six more 
synagogues discovered? If it has accomplished nothing else, my pret 
discussion of over sixty Golan sites reveals this is simply untrue, 














eding 


2® Levine, “Research” p. 260, 

79 And here we rust note that inthe English edition of the Encyclopedia, not oly was the 
essay weitten by M, Avi-Yoosh removed from the “Synagogues” entry (even though it 
appears in the Hebrew edition which came out just a year ealier)—a grave matter and we 
egret the loss—bt also Levine wrote differem article from the ooe inthe Hebrew edition 
In it he corrects the numbers in everything related tothe Golan synagogues, but continue 
transmit iniprecise data: "Surveys and excavations in the Golan before the 1967 war 
uncovered only a few scatlered synagogue remains. However, in the subsequent twenty-five 
years, remains of atleast sixteea buildings, and evidence of eleven others, have been 
‘iscovered. Almost withoat exception, these remains date to the Byzantine period.” See 
Levine, “Synagogues 22. And to continae, in his new a 
‘Synagogues in the Golan, which in some ways resemble the “early” Galilean type and in 
‘others resemble the “lite” ype, were constrected from the fifth to the seventh centuries." See 
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Levine generally follows Ma‘oz when he sets out the common features 
of the Jewish public structures in the Golan. However, he adds a characteris. 
tic not found in Ma‘oz: “in all of the structures, inside the room along its 
four sides, there were two rows of benches.” Clearly this sentence is impre- 





cise and as yet unproven, Structures which he himself cites, such as those 
that were discovered at Deir ‘Aziz, Kh. Zumdimira’, and ‘Asiliyye, have yet 
to be excavated, while it remains uncertain whether the structure at Dibiyye 
hhad benches along all four walls (see my discussion of Dabiyye above). 


To conclude my discussion, let me reiterate that the archaeological inves- 








tigation of the remains of the Jewish communities in the Golan Heights re- 
at this stage of the 
research to conclude, as do Levine and Ma‘oz, that “Synagogues in the 
Golan,,,were constructed from the fifth to seventh centuries C.E.” The ar 
chacological and epigraphic 
ceate the continuity of the Jewish settlement in the Golan from the time of 





gion is still “in its infancy.” Tt would be a serious er 











smains that were discussed above clearly indi 





Alexander Jannaeus to at least the end of the Byzantine period. The Toni 
capitals found in the assembly building 





Gamala and in the dozens of 





Jewish sites in the Golan constitute clear archaeological evidence of this 


continuum, Of course, some researchers will argue that this constitutes 





merely a ‘conservatism’ in decorative style and not necessarily evidence of 
continuity. It seems to me, however, that a comprehensive study is required 


of the pl tion of this capital in Jewish architec 


, the origins, and the eva 








ture and decorative art in the Golan and the Galilee 
The coming generations of researchers who hopefully will investigate the 


Golan will face many additional chal 





Jewish archaeological remains in 





xxcavation of the 
in th 
at Hammat Gader, for here with complete confidence we ca 


lenges. For example, it is very important to complete the 
two early strata of the building found by G. Foerster and P. Pora 
syna 








claim (at least in the third stage of the building) that we have the remains of 
a synagogue. It is to be hoped that the Jewish public buildings at Dabii 
will also be uncovered soon. For among these is the single building that we 
know served as a house of study (bet midrash), The issue of the benches 


the Jewish public construction in the Gol 














whose chronological beginning 





appears in the structure at Gamala, is also worthy of basic investigation, 


1p. M23, A look atthe bibliography list that Levine appends to his aticl, clearly indicates 


tinence he drew this information —the aces of his student. Z. Ma'oz 





Here we shall only note that i the fit surveys we conducted in the Golan after 1967, 
these capitals served at an indicator of the existence of the remains of a Jewish public 
building a the ste. Thus, ‘at Ein Nast, we continued to search 
the site and found the remains of the lint h relief and the item with the 
lioness relief. On the heels ofthese, the Jewish public building there was also discovered 
sce above inthe chapter dealing with finds from "Ein Navhdt 
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But above all, it is to be hoped that the dozens of unexcavated Jewish public 
structures in the Golan will indeed be excavated, and that we will receive 
from them true dates and reliable, proper excavation reports, for without 


these, there is no typology, no chronology, and no value to archacology 
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Magdala: Synagogue Plan. 
(From Studia Hierosotymitana in onore del P. Bellarmino Bagatti 

I. Studi Archeologici (Jerusalem: Franciscan Printing Press, 1976), 
p. 369, Fig. 9.) (Permission, Studium Biblicum Franciscanum.) 
Gamala: Synagogue Plan, 

(After Z. Ma‘or in Levine, ASR, p. 37.) 





bratein: Plan of Synagogue 1 
(From Levine, SLA, p. 196, Fig. 9.9.) (Permission, ASOR.) 
Gush Halav: Plan of the Period I Synagogue 

(From Gush Halav, p. 65, Fig. 14.) (Permission, ASOR,) 
Nabratein: Plan of Synagogues 2a and 2b. 

(From “En-Nabratei,” p. 38, Fig. .) (Permission, ASOR,) 
Gush Halav: Plan of Period I-IV Synagogues. 

(From Gush Halav, p. 69, Fig. 16.) (Permission, ASOR.) 

Hammath Tiberias: Plan of Stratum Ila Synagogue. 

(After Dothan, Hammath Tiberias, pp. 34-35, Plan E.) 

Meroth: Plan of Synagogue in Stages I-IL 

(From Zvi Tian, “The Synagogue and Beth Midrash of Meroth,” in 
Hachiili, Ancient Synagogues, Pl. XVII, opposite p. 42.) 
(Permission, A. Tian.) 














Susiya: General view of synagogue, looking northwest 
(Author origina.) 

‘Tel Maon: Aerial view towards the southwest. Synagogue is in the 
middle of the north slope. (Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 
Maon: General view of synagogue towards the east 

(Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 

‘Anim: General view of synagogue towards the south 

(Author original) 

‘Anim: General view of courtyand, narthex and entrace facade. 
(Author original) 

‘Anim: Bemah on north wall of synagogue 

(Author original) 
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H. Sumaga: The entrance to one ofthe burial caves, adorned with 
two menorot. (Author original.) 

H. Sumaga: The eastern facade and the narthex of the synagogue, 
(Author original.) 

H. Sumaga: The complete northem entrance, blocked by the bench 
((W20), (Author original.) 

H. Sumaga: (W2 in 1291). The wall is composed of a hard mixture 
of stones and conerete and makes use of many architectural 
fragments. View is from west to east. (Author original) 

H. Sumaga: A collection of kitchenware pottery from the early 
Middle Ages. It was discovered in L2. (Author original.) 

H. Sumaga: The eastern building opposite the facade of the 
synagogue. It was inhabited during the Middle Ages. (Author 
original.) 





Arbel (Arbela): Looking from south to north over the remains of 
the synagogue that remained in situ. (Permission, Palestine 
Exploration Fund.) 

Arbel (Arbela): Looking from north to south at the remains of the 
entrance and columns that survived in situ. (Permission, Palestine 
Exploration Fund.) 

Bar‘am: Looking south-west to north-east at the facade and the 
remains of the porch of the structure designated as ‘the Great 
‘Synagogue.’ (Permission, Palestine Exploration Fund.) 









Bar‘am: Looking from south-west to north- 
facade wall from the porch in front of it to the G 
(Permission, Palestine Exploration Fund.) 


1a segment of the 
-at Synagogue. 


Bar‘am: Looking from south-east to north-west upon the remains 
of the Great Synagogue and the Arab structure that was built 
within it during the nineteenth century. (Permission, Palestine 
Exploration Fund.) 








Bar‘am: Looking at the central entranceway in the wall of the 
southern facade of the Great Synagogue structure. (Permission, 
Palestine Exploration Fund.) 

Bar‘am: Looking from north to south at the remains of the “small 
synagogue.” (Permission, Palestine Exploration Fund.) 
‘Capernaum: A general view of the area of the ruins of the 
synagogue in the 1860's. (Permission, Palestine Exploration 
Fund.) 
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Capernaum: A view of a number of decorated architectural items 
found near the ruins of the synagogue by C. W. Wilson and R. E. 
‘Anderson, when they conducted a brief exploratory excavation there 
in 1866, (Permission, Palestine Exploration Fund.) 

Capernaum: A view of the various decorated architectural items that 
were found in the ruins of the synagogue structure in the 1860's. 
(Permission, Palestine Exploration Fund.) 

Chorazin: A view of decorated architectural items in the area of the 
ruins of the synagogue before its excavation. (Permission, 
Palestine Exploration Fund.) 

CChorazin: Part of a gable on which there is a relief of a lion 
(Permission, Palestine Exploration Fund.) 

Meiron: Looking from south to north at the remains of the 
synagogue’s facade wall. (Permission, Palestine Exploration Fund.) 





Nabratein: The lintel of the entrance to the synagogue, as it was 
found by the P.E.F. personnel. (Permission, Palestine Exploration 
Fund.) 

Coin of the Temple of Men at Antioch, 238-244 C.E. A 
sereen marks off the femenos. 

(Permission, Trustees of the British Museum.) 








‘Tiberias: Jewish lattice-work screen 
(By courtesy ofthe Isrel Antiquities Authority.) 





a: Synagogue chancel screen, sixth to seventh century 
(By courtesy of the Israel Antiquities Authority.) 

Khirbet Susiya: Reconstuction of chancel arrangement, fourth to 
seventh century. (After Z. Yeivin in Hachlili, Ancient 
Synagogues.) 





;xth-century inscription to “the most holy place” on the 
saic of the synagogue. (By courtesy of the Israel 
Antiquities Authority.) 

Nashdt: Nine-branched menorah on capital 

ourtesy of the Israel Antiquities Authority 








(By 
Rome: Seven-branched, solid-based menorah on the Arch of Titus, 
81.C.E. (Permission, Alinari/Art Resource, NY.) 


Beth Alpha: Mosaic panels on synagogue floor 
(By courtesy of the Israel Antiquities Authority.) 
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Dura Europos: David figure in synagogue reredos. Technique 1. 
(Author original.) 
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Dura Europos: David figure in synagogue reredos. Technique 2 
(Author original.) 

Gaza Maiumas: Upper part of mosaic floor in synagogue. 
(Author original.) 

Gaza Maiumas: Lower part of mosaic floor in synagogue. 
(Author original.) 

Hazor (in Judea): Bottom section of mosaic floor in church. 
(Author originals.) 

Hazor (in Judea): Middle section of mosaic floor in church. 
(Leftmost photographs by courtesy of Israel Antiquities Authority; 
right photograph author original.) 





Ma‘on (Nirim): Drawing of mosaic floor in sy 





sogue, 
Ma‘on (Nirim): Upper portion of mosaic floor in synagogue 
showing menorah flanked by lions. (Author original.) 


Ma‘on (Nirim): Bottom-right comer of mosaic floor in synagogue 
showing peacock. (Author original.) 





Shellal: Drawing of mosaic floor in church, Note peacocks, 
bottom. 

Burniyye: Door-post (?) with a nine-branched menorah. 
(Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 

DabGra: Inscription #1 

(Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 

Dabdra: Inscription #2 

(Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 





DabGra: Inscription #4. 
(Zev Raclovan, used by permission.) 


DabGra: Inscription #6. The lintel of the het midrash of R. Eliezer 
‘ha-Qappar. (Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 





Ghidriyye: A lintel fragment with an engraving of a seven-branched 
‘menorah and a tripod base. (Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 
Ghidriyye: A lintel fragment with the remains of an Aramaic 
inscription. (Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 





Ein NashOt: Remains of an olive-oil press in situ. 

(Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 

“Bin Nashdt: Architectural fragment decorated with the relief of a 
lioness. (Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 


in Nashot: Architectural item with the seven-branched menorah. 
(Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 
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31a "Ein Nash6t: Ionic capital showing the face with a ten-branched 
‘menorah. (Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 


31b “Bin NashOt: Same Ionic capital showing the face with a large egg, 
and a baseless, seven-branched menorah. (Zev Radovan, used by 
permission.) 

32a “Ein Nash6t: Same onic capital showing the other faces. 


(Zey Radovan, used by permission.) 

32) “Ein Nashot: Architrave with the inscription of “Abun bar Yose.” 
(Inscription #1.) (Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 

33a “Ein Nashot: Inscription #2. 

(Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 

336 “Bin NashOt: End of a sarcophagus lid showing the decorations of a 
stylized rosette and a ‘tree of life.’ (Zev Radovan, used by 
permission.) 

‘Ma “Ein Nash6t: Lintel fragment with reliefs of a lion and a seven- 
branched menorah (?). (Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 

34> “Ein Nashot: Fragment of a decorated door lintel. 

(Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 





35a __Datbiyye: Lintel fragment with two seven-branched menorot. 
(Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 

35> FAkhra: Pedestal showing the side with the meander. 
(Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 








36a Fikhdra: Same pedestal showing the side with the menorah, 
(Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 

36b —_Ahmadiyye: Inscription #2 
(Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 

37a _Qisrin: Doorpost with an eleven-branched menorah and a tripod 


base. Found near the Jewish public structure. (Zev Radovan, used 
by permission.) 

37 —_Qlsrin: Doorpost stone with a five-branched menorah and a peacock 
with a pomegranate in its beak. Found near the Jewish public 
structure. (Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 

38a Qfsrin: Main Entranceway in the northern facade wall of the 
structure, (Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 

38 _Qisrin: The Jewish public structure, view from the south-east. 
(Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 

39 Qisrin: Column base. 

(Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 








46 


474 


47 


48a 


ANCIENT SYNAGOGUES 


‘Gisrin: Smaller column base. 
(Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 

Qisrin: lonic capital 

ev Radovan, used by permission.) 

isin: Inscription #5, R. Abun's grave marker. 

(Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 

Qisrin: Decorated window lintel 

(Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 

(Qisrin: Lintel fragment with a five-branched menorah witha tripod 
base. (Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 

“Asaliyye: Inscription 

(Zev Radovan, used by permission) 

Kh. er-Rafid: Sketches of architectural fragments 

(After Sukenik, “el-Hammeh.") 


Kh. er-Raffd: Sketches of decorated architectural fragments. 
(After Sukenik, “el-Hammeh.”) 








Kh. er-Rafld: A decorated architectural fragment from the Jewish 
public structure, (Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 

Jaraba: Eagle 

(Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 

e-Taiyiba: Lintel 

(Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 

et Taiyiba: Two consoles. 

(Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 

‘YahOdiyye: Large lintel 

(Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 

Yahiidiyye: Doorpost stone with a five-branched menorah, 
(Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 

Yahidiyye: Architectural item with a nine-branched menorah, 
shofar, and shovel. (Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 

Kh. ed-Dikkeh: Decorated architectural items found near the 
remains of the public structure. (Zev Radovan, used by 
permission.) 

Kh, ed-Dikkeh: Lintel fragment with a relief of a winged female 
figure holding garlands. (Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 
Gamala: Synagogue structure, looking toward the east. 

(Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 
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Gamala: lonic capital found in the synagogue. 
(Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 

Gamala: Architectural item (a capital?) found in the synagogue 
structure. (Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 

Mazra‘at Kanaf: Fragment with lion relie. 

(Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 

‘Umm el-Qanitir: Decorated capital 

(Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 

Khisfin: Voussoir from a Jewish (2) public structure. 

(Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 





Khisfin: Decorated lintel. 

(Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 

Fiq: Column upon which is engraved Inscription #1 and a seven 
branched menorah. (Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 

Fig: Fragment ofthe door lintel with Inscription #2. 

(Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 

Fig: Door lintel witha relief ofa seven-branched menorah within a 
circle, with a shofar and ethrog (2). (Zev Radovan, used by 
permission.) 

Fig: Lintel with a relief ofa five-branched menorah or ‘tree of life. 
(Zev Radovan, used by permission.) 



































Tb, Gamala: Synagogue Plan 
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Ia, Magdala: Synagogue Plan. 





Id. Gash Halav: Plan of the Period I Sy 
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18a, Gaza: Smagogue chancel screen, sixth to seventh century 








I8b, Khirbet Susiya: Reconstuction of chancel arrangement, fourth to 
seventh century, 
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19b, “Ein Nashdt: Nine-branched menorah on capital 
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Buumiyye: Door-post (2) with a nine-branched me 





260. Dabvira: Inscription. 








27. Dabiira: Inserip 























2b. “Ein Nashét: Architrave with the inscription of "Abun bar Yose.” (Inscription #1.) 





8b, ‘Ein Nashat: End of a sarcophagus lid he decorations of a stylized rosette and 








S4b. ‘Ein Nashdt: Fragment of a decorated door lintel 





5b. Fakhiira: Pedestal showing the side with the meander. 








S6b. Ahwnadiyye: Inscription #2. 




















8a. Qistin: Main Entranceway in the northern facade wall of the structure 
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9b, Qisrin: Smaller column base. 











40b. Qjsrin: Inscription #5, R. Abun's grave marker 





41b, Qjstin: Lintel fragment with a five-branched menorah with a tripod base 
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4b. etTaiyiba: Lintel, 





5b, Yahiidiyye: Large lintel 
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48a, Gamal: Synagogue structure, looking toward the east. 





2. Gamala: Architectural item (a c 


49. Mazra‘at Kanaf: Fragment with lion relief 
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